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Emmanuel  Chapel  of  University  Plaoe  Ohnreh. 
Rev.  J.  C.  Palmer,  Pastor. 

787  Sixth  Street. 

Sunday-School,  2.80  P.M. 

Preaching,  10.%  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Prayer-MMtings,  Tuesday  and  Friday,  8  P.M. 
Sewing-School,  Saturday,  10.30  A.M. 


Madison  Avenne  Presbyterian  Ohnreh. 

Rev.  Howard  Aonw  Johnston,  D.D.  Pastor. 
Madison  Avenue,  corner  58d  Street. 

Services  at  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Sundt^-School.  9.46  A.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.  Prayer-Meeting,  8  P.M. 

Midweek  Service,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


University  Plaoe  Chnroh. 

Rev.  George  Alexander,  D.D.  Pastor. 

University  Place  and  Blast  10th  Street. 

Serviees  at  11  A..M.  and  8  P.M. :  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  9.46  A.M. 

Maintains  Bethlehem  Chapel,  196  Bleecker  Street,  and 
Cmmanuel  Chapd,  786  Sixth  Street. 


Christ’s  Mission  for  the  Conversion  of  Catholics. 
(42  West  Twenty-first  St.,  between  6tb  and  7th  Aves. 
James  A.  O’Connor,  Pastor. 

Daily  Conferences. 

Evangelistic  Services  every  Sunday  evening  at  7.46. 


Gkiepel  Mission  to  the  Tomba 

Evangelistic  and  Unsectarlan. 

Rev.  Rodbrio  Terry,  D.D.  President. 

George  E.  Sterrt,  Treasurer,  79  Pine  Street. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Munro,  Chaplain,  holds 
Several  Lord’s  day  services  and  visits,  from  cell  to  cell 
the  twenty-five  thonsand  (26,000)  prisonera  who  yearly 
pass  through  the  Tombs. 

Funds  are  needed  for  this  good  work. 


rhlrteenth  Street  Church. 

146  West  Thirteenth  Street. 

Sunday  Services  10.80  A.M.  and  7.46  P.M. 
Sunday-School,  2.80  P.M. 

Brotheihood  Andrew  and  Philip,  10  A.M. 
Yonng  People’s  Meeting,  6  56  P.M. 

Midweek  Pnyer-Meetlng,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 


North  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D.,  Pastor. 

Ninth  Avenue,  comer  8l8t  Street. 
Preaching  Service,  10  80  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sabbath-School,  at  2.80  P.M. 

Christian  Endeavor,  7  P.  M. 


New  York  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rev.  Duncan  J.  MoMillan  D.D.  Pastor. 
Seventh  Avenne  and  128th  Street. 

Sunday  Services.  11  A.M.  and  7.45  P.M. 
Junior  Association,  10.16  A.M. 
Sunday-School,  8  P.M. 

Young  People’s  Association,  7  P.M. 
Prayer-meeting,  Wednesday,  8  P.M. 
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T  memorials,  supplies, 

TaMeU,  Lactams.  Pnlplts,  Pews,  Peats,  stc.  _  Chnr^y 
Oes^os.  standard  a^  original.  TISMt’s  Stained 
Glass  Windows  and  Paintings. 

Decorators  and  Pamlshers, 

Tbe  Coi  Sons  i  Bictley  Co. 

70  nPTH  AVBNUB.  -  NBW  YORK  CITY 


Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  Library  and 
Reading  Booms,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street.— Free  to  self- 
supporting  women  or  those  who  are  studying  for  self-sniv 
port  9  £M.  to  9  P.M.  daily  except  Sundays. 


NATURAL  SCIENCE. 

American  Mnsenm  of  Natural  Hlsto^. 

Central  Park  West  and  Seventy-seventh  Street. 
Daily  except  Sunday,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  9-&.  Af¬ 
ternoons  of  HoUdays. 


COLUMBIA  UNIYEBSITT  LECTURE  COURSE. 
Saturdays  at  8  P.M. 

Illustrated  Lectnresou  Metallmgy. 

Apply  for  tickets  to  tbe  Secretary  of  Columbia.Universlty 


COLUMBI  V  UNIVERSITY. 

116th  Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue. 

German  Lectures,  309  Havemeyer. 
Wednesday,  4  P.M. 

April  4th.— Mr.  Rudolf  Cronau :  Zwei  und  ein  balb 
Jahrbundertedeutschen  Lebens  in  Amerika. 

April  lltb.— Mr.  Louis  Viereck,  Late  Member  of  the 
German  Reichstag:  Erinnerungen  ans  dem  dentschen 
Reicbstage. 

No  tickets  required. 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY  LECTURES 
in  Co-operation  with  the  Cooper  Union.  In  the  Great 
Hall,  on  Tuesday,  at  8  P.M. 

Modern  Racial  Problems;  by  William  Z.  Ripley.Ph.D. 

March  27th— Racial  Aspects  ofj  the  ;Philippine  Piolr 
lem. 

No  tickets  required. 


SCHOOL  BOARD  LECTURES. 

Free  Lectures  to  the  People  in  the  Great  Hall  or 
Cooper  Union.  Illustrated  by  Stereoptioon  Views. 

Lectures  begin  promptly  at  8  P.M.  Doors  open  at 
7.15  P.M. 

School  Children  not  admitted.  Doors  closed  during 
lectures. 

Saturd^,  March  31st  Mr.  Forster  Crowell. 

6.  The  Proposed  American  Isthnmus  Canal. 
Illustrated. 
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Church  Directory. 


Chureh  of  tbe  Puritans. 

Rev.  Chab.  j.  Young  D.D.  Pastor, 
laoth  Street  and  6th  Avenue. 
Servlcea,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 
Sanday-Sohool,  8  P.M. 

Y.  P.  S.  C.  E.,  7  P.M. 


Alexander  Ohiuml  of  Fifth  Axenne  Ohoreh. 

Rev.  Hugh  Pritohabd.  Pastor. 

9  King  Street,  between  Maodongal  and  Oongrees. 
Franklin  Literary  Society,  Wednesday,  8  PJl. ;  Free 
Beading  Boom  Library,  open  day  and  svenlng ;  Singing 
OhMB  for  Adnlts,  Tboraday,  9  P^.;  Seaside  Sommer 
Home  at  Bianchport,  N.  J. 

Brick  Ckorcke  • 

Rxt.  Maltbib  D.  Baboook  D.D. 

Fifth  Avenne,  comer  Thirty-aRYenth  Street. 
Sabhath-School,  E46  A.M. 

Snnday  Service,  11  A.M.  and  4A0  P  Ji. 

Maintains  Free  Kindergarten,  Sewing  School  and 
Boys’  Club  and  Girls'  Club,  Us  West  ^IrW’flfth  Street. 


flhlnssi  Mission  and  SehooL 
Bev.  Hun  Kim,  Missionary, 
a  Fifth  Avenue. 

Sabbath-School,  2-80  PJC4  Service  in  Chinese,  4JH  PJL; 
Bible  Class,  7  P.M.  _ 

C&iirek  of  SttA  Mid 

Rev.  JoHM  Hopkims  DnnsoH,  Pastor. 

Oomsr  MaAst  and  Henry  Streets. 


'.M. 

t  xariscy  of  admirable  religions 
neighborhood  which  urgently 


Snnday  Serrioea  U  A 
Sunday-School,  f  P.M. 
Children's  Swrioe,  6  E 
■eanlng  Ssrrioe,  A 
Oiriiss  SB  a  TMy  grea 
and  social  work  in  a 
■  lit. 


Park  Chnrch 

Rev.  Anson  P.  Attbrbury  D.D.  I'astor. 

Amsterdam  Avenne  and  86th  Street. 

Services,  11  A.M.  and  8  P.M. 

Organizations. 

The  Sunday-School. 

Primary  Department. 

Informal  Conversational  Bible  Class. 

Bible  Kindergarten. 

Ladies'  Prayer-Meeting. 

Ladles'  Aid  Society. 

Ladies'  Missionary  Auxiliary. 

Auxiliary  Huguenot  Committee. 

The  Wilder  Fund,  for  tbe  support  of  Miss  Grace  E. 
Wilder,  our  missionary  in  India.  Miss  A.  F.  Denholm 
in  charm.  Address :  West  106th  Street. 

Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

Men’s  Association. 

Young  Ladies’  Missionary  Society. 

Junior  Christian  Endeavor  Society. 

The  F'rayer.Meeting  Choir. 

Also  maintains  thePhelps  Settlement  814  Blast  85th  St, 


The  Free  Educational 
Opportunities  of  New  York 


LECTURES. 

Young  Wombn’s  Chribtiah  Assooiatioh, 

7  last  16th  Street,  between  Fifth  Avenne  and  Broadway. 

Bible  Instruction  and  Service  of  Song,  In  the  HaU, 
every  Sunday  at  8  P.M.  Song  Service  and  Bible  Leeson 
Tneadays  at  8  P.M. 


LIBRARIES  AND  BEADING  ROOMS. 

New  Toik  Ihibllo  Libraries.— Astor,  40  Lafayette 
Place,  near  Astor  Place,  open  daily,  except  Sundays, 
from  9  A.M.  to  6  PJK.— Lenox,  890-6  Fifth  Avenue,  from 
10  AJL  to  6  P.M.  daily  except  Sondays. 

New  York  EYee  Oiicolatlng  Library.— Free  Llbrarlee 
at  40  Bond  Street  near  the  Bowery ;  186  Second  Avenue 
near  8th  Street;  MB  West  4ld  Streeu  861  Weet  18th  Street; 
U  Cast  UBth  Street;  UO  West  ad  Street;  206  WeMlOOtb 
Street:  081  Weet  Ora  StiMt:  USa  Second  Avenue ;  115 
last  Mth  Street:  from  0  A.M.  to  0  PJd.,  daily  except 
Sundays. 


Wednesday,  April  4th.  Prof,  E.  R.  Van  Kark 
6.  The  Sperical  Condition. 

niustrated  by  stereoptioon  views  and  many  experiments. 


NORMAL  COLLEGE  CHAPEL. 

Sixty-eighth  Street  and  E'ark  Avenne. 

BVidays  in  March,  at  4  P.M. 

Lectures  on  the  Kindernirten. 

Teachers  and  mothers  as  well  as  kfudergartners  of  aU 
public  and  private  schools  are  invited  to  attend.  Dele¬ 
gates  to  tbe  International  Kindergarten  Union  wUl  be 
welcomed  on  April  20. 


MUSIC. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.,  7  Blast  Fifteenth  Street. 

Classes  In  Choir  Music.  FTee  to  self-supporting  women 
and  those  stndying  for  self-support. 

Damroech  Method  of  Sight-Singing. 

BYidays,  1M  to  9.%  P.M. 


COOPER  UNION  FOB  THE  ADYANCSMBNT  OF 
SCIENCE  AND  ART. 

I’ree  Art  School  fOr  women,  dally,  9  A.M.  to  4  PJi. 
Free  Night  School  of  Science  for  men  and  women. 
Free  Night  School  of  Art  for  men. 

Free  Reading  Room  and  Library  (open  daily)  8  A.M, 
to  6  P.M. 


ART. 

Free  Exhibitions. 

Metropolitan  Art  Mnseam, 

Central  I'ark  East  and  88d  Street. 

Open  Tnesday,  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
and  Monday  Evenings  from  8  to  10. 


Fifth  Avenue  Art  Galleries, 
836-8  Fifth  Avenue. 
Exhibition  of  Oil  Paintings. 


.  .  Kbppel’s  Gallery, 

1  East  Sixteenth  Street. 
Exhibition  of  Drawings ;  by  C.  J.  Taylor. 
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OUR  INDIAN  FAMINE  FUND 


The  situation  in  India  is  growing  worse  with  every  week.  Five  millions  are  now  on  the  relief  work;  200  000  a  week  are 
now  leaving  their  homes  to  add  to  that  nnmber,  their  wretchedness,  nakedness,  emaciation  increasing  as  the  days  go  by  Infant  mortality  is 
terrible,  as  without  sufficient  nourishment  they  turn  into  little  skeletons  and  die.  Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  cattle  in  many  parts  of  the  country 
are  dead.  The  nnmber  of  deserted  children  is  steadily  increasing,  and  when  seven  months  hence  the  famine  may  be  over,  their  care  will  be 
the  great  problem.  A  unique  feature  of  this  famine  is  that  the  middle  and  higher  classes  are  reduced  to  starvation,  and  their  sufferings  are  all 
the  more  acute  therefore  as  they  fall  to  conditions  of  wretchedness  they  never  knew  before.  At  least  25,000,000  are  on  the  verge  of  starvation, 
and  their  cry  for  food  is  a  cry  the  world  must  listen  to,  and  listen  to  qnickly,  for  the  horrors  of  the  situation  darken  with  every  day. 

Extkacts  from  Letters.  Mr.  S.  Karmarkar  of  Ahmednagar,  describing  a  relief  camp  says,  “in  one  of  the  camps  there  are  over  6,000 
people  at  work,  — over  head  is  the  burning,  blistering,  summer  sun,  under  foot  the  baked  earth  and  hot  stones.  The  people  are  sitting  in  long 
rows,  generally  according  to  families  and  castes,  crushing  stones  with  small  hammers.  Bagged  clothes,  bare  backs,  bare  heads,  blistered  hands, 
bruised  fingers  and  weary  faces  bespeak  their  hard  lot.  This  scene  easily  suggests  the  bard  battle  against  starvation.  Bnt  they  are  toiling  on 
without  much  complaint.  They  are  not  driven  by  hard  taskmasters ;  they  are  gathered  there  to  be  saved  from  hunger.  There  are  many  Ohris- 
tian  people  gathered  there  from  the  neighboring  villages  for  work.  It  is  hard  to  sea  oar  Ohristiahi  brothers  and  sisters  toiling  in  the  intense 
heat,  enduring  such  hardships,  bnt  they  bear  and  share  the  hard  lot  for  the  most  part  with  Christian  spirit.  ’  ’ 

Extract  from  Lord  Ourzon’s  Speech,  at  Calcutta,  February  17,  regarding  the  four  millions  then  on  relief  work :  *  ‘No  such  nnmber  of 
persons  has  ever  been  relieved  simultaneously  by  any  government  in  the  world.  But  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  in  spite  of  every  legitimate 
precaution  that  may  be  taken,  these  totals  are  not  likely  to  prove  the  maximum,  but  that  in  the  spring  and  summer  months  that  lie  Iwfore  ns 
they  will  be  substantially  increased.  ’  ’ 


CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  EVANQELIST’S  INDIAN  PAHINE  FUND 


Previously  published . S1,S%.40 


"J  E.  M.” . 

One  who  feels  for  the  suSeriuK 

W.  W.  Atterbury . . 

Westfield  First  Church . 

Anouymous . 

“A.  L.” . 

-Baby  K.  T  ” . 


Brought  forward . |1,72S.3I) 


Sauquoit  Church . 

Mrs.  Patterson . . 

Morningside  Church . 

Tro.r  Second  W.  M.  Society . 

Mt.  Eaton  C.  E . 

C.  L.  Adams  . 

A  Long  Reader  of  the  Evangelist. 


Forward . $1,739.80 

WHAT  SPECIFIC  AMOUNTS  WILL  DO. 

One  dollar  will  feed  twenty  men,  women 
and  children  for  a  day. 

Five  dollars  will  feed  more  than  a  hundred 
hungry  children. 

Ten  dollars  will  help  a  company  of  200  peo¬ 
ple  to  go  to  a  government  relief  camp  for  work. 

Twenty-five  dollars  will  furnish  cheap  gar¬ 
ments  for  fifty  women  or  seventy-five  blivets. 

Fifty  dollars  will  rescue  from  starvation  and 
support  fifty  children  for  a  month. 

A  TRTST  WITH  DEATH. 

Julia  Lamed. 

Once,  in  a  lonely  place  apart  from  alL 
My  soul  kept  tryst  with  him  whom  mortals  call 
By  the  false  name  that  chills  the  hounding  heart 
With  nameless  dread.  I  saw  the  shadows  part 
About  his  mighty  form  as  from  the  night 
That  rounds  our  little  day  he  swept  to  light 
In  silent  majesty.  Fearful,  I  raised 
My  eyes  that  only  knew  our  earth,  and  gazed 
Awe  stricken,  on  the  wonder  of  a  face 
So  splendid  in  its  strange,  transcendent  grace. 

So  winning  with  its  smile  of  Joy  too  deep 
For  mortal  knowledge,  that  I  longed  to  leap 
And  lose  my  littleness  on  that  vast  breast. 

Within  those  arms  that  hush  all  souls  to  rest. 

But,  with  a  gesture  of  serene  command. 

He  waved  me  softly  from  him  to  the  land 
Whence  I  had  come,  and  I  was  left  alone— 

Alone  with  one  abiding  Joy  unknown 
Before— a  Joy  that  fell  from  those  deep  eyes 
That  I  shall  meet  once  more  beneath  the  skies; 
Knowing  that  he  whom  mortals  fear  as  death— 
The  dreaded  stiller  of  their  laboring  breath— 

Is  life  transfigured  with  celestial  light. 

Bursting  in  glory  on  our  earth  dimmed  sight. 


All  Round  the  Horizon 

For  a  week  there  baa  been  a  remarkable  ana- 
penaioD  of  hoetilitiea  in  South  Africa.  Lord 
Roberta  haa  called  a  halt ;  an  action  rendered 
imperative  by  the  neoeaaity  of  eatabliahing  a 
atrong  line  of  communication  in  hia  rear.  He 
ia  utilising  thia  reating  period  to  exert  atren- 
none  efforta  towarda  the  pacification  of  the 
Free  State  before  hia  march  into  the  Trana- 
vaal.  The  fate  of  Mafeking  ia  atill  in  ans- 


Brought  forward . $1,796.41 


A  friend . . . 

Park  Ladies’  Auxiliary . 

Miss  Powers . 

Friends  in  Hartford . 

S.  B.  Turner . 

Mother  and  Daughter . . 

Through  the  Evangelist,  J.  H.  E. 


Forward . $1,796  41 

Thousands  of  dollars  are  needed  for  mission¬ 
ary  relief  works.  In  order  not  to  demoralize 
the  people  by  indiscriminate  giving,  work  is. 
made  the  basis  of  relief.  Examples  of  such 
relief  measures  are  making  roads,  digging 
wells,  deepening  ponds,  clearing  away  the  un¬ 
healthy  cactus  keeping  at  their  usual  employ¬ 
ment  by  the  purchase  of  their  products  the 
weaver,  the  stonecutter,  the  brick  maker,  the 
tile  maker  and  others.  The  product  of  the 
weavers  can  supply  the  clothing  given  to  the 


pense.  Oolonel  Plumer's  attempt  at  relief 
failed  utterly.  Any  action  in  that  direction 
must  come  soon  or  it  will  not  be  in  time  to 
save  the  gallant  little  camp. 

Bishop  Potter,  having  returned  from  the 
Philippines  with  opinions  considerably  altered 
concerning  our  relations  to  the  islands,  is  caus¬ 
ing  great  concern  of  mind  to  our  friends  the 
Anti- Expansionists.  They  cannot  understand 
how  anyone  can  learn  anything  by  observation 
or  experience,  and  insist  upon  counting  as  a 
traitor  (to  themselves)  anyone  who  can  do  so. 
The  Bishop  is  a  rank  offender  in  this  respect. 
He  is  pleased  with  the  present  military 
government  and  especially  praises  the  work 
of  General  Otis,  who  is  rapidly  opening  ports 
and  establishing  a  civil  rule  where  prac¬ 
ticable.  _ 

The  greatest  problem  in  the  Philippines,  as 
our  correspondent,  Mr.  Rodgers,  recently  indi¬ 
cated,  is  the  treatment  of  the  friars  and  their 
church  property  on  the  islands.  The  situation 
is  so  strained  that  conciliation  seems  im¬ 
possible.  The  arrival  on  the  scene  of  Arch- 
bish  Ohapelle  by  no  means  simplified  the  ont- 
look.  He  appears  determined  to  maintain  the 
condition  of  things  which  prevails  under 
Spanish  rules,  a  position  manifestly  un¬ 
tenable.  The  uncertain  attitude  of  the  ad¬ 
ministration  in  the  matter  has  given  the 
agitators  an  opportunity  to  excite  the  popular 
feeling  to  a  very  high  pitch.  M  frimk  avowal 
of  its  policy  could  not  do  the  government  half 


Total . $1,887.41 

destitute ;  that  of  the  brick  and  tile  maker  can 
famish  material  for  village  schoolhouses,  and 
enlargement  of  accommodation  for  the  famine 
orphans  and  widows.  In  addition  to  this, 
opening  of  cheap  grain  shops,  supplying  to  the 
farmers  and  helping  to  save  their  cattle. 

Twenty-five  dollars  a  year  are  needed  for  the 
permanent  support  and  education  of  orphans, 
deserted  children  and  widows.  Sums  for  these 
permanent  scholarships  should  be  specially 
designated  as  for  the  scholarship  fund. 


the  harm  that  its  apparent  uncertainty  is  now 
causing.  _ 

All  writers  agree  that  the  greatest  curse  that 
has  yet  come  to  the  Philippines  is  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  alcoholic  drinks  into  the  islands  by 
the  Americans.  Until  our  soldiers  came  alco¬ 
hol  was  little  known  there.  The  worst  evils 
inflicted  by  Spain  could  not  have  done  the  un¬ 
happy  islanders  a  greater  injury.  With  our 
vaunted  liberty  we  have  brought  the  slavery 
of  drink  to  minds  which  generations  of  unre¬ 
straint  have  rendered  too  feeble  to  resist  the 
temptation  offered. 

This  country  caused  the  extinction  of  the 
North  American  Indians  by  a  like  action.  The 
blood  of  nations  lies  lightly  on  our  hands.  We 
civilize  them  out  of  existence  by  teaching  them 
our  worst  vices  and  then  stop  to  moralize 
about  the  inevitable  triumph  of  Western  civ¬ 
ilization.  ,  _ 

The  committee  on  foreign  relations  having 
found  a  way  to  amend  the  Hay-Panncefote 
treaty,  which  nullifies  a  large  portion  of  the 
neutralization  clauses  of  the  agreement,  has 
stil  fail  to  pacify  that  element  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  which  being  by  birth  or  heredity 
inimical  to  England,  delight  in  enhancing  il 
possible  her  present  difficulties.  The  amend¬ 
ment  provides  “that  none  of  the  immediately 
foregoing  conditions  and  stipulations  in  sec¬ 
tions  1,  2,  8,  4,  6, 'of  this  act  shall  apply  to 
measures  which  the  United  States  may  find  it 
necessary  to  take  for  securing  by  its  own  fmoe 
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the  defenie  ol  the  Uoited  States  and  mainten¬ 
ance  of  the  pnblio  order.”  It  follows  certain 
provisions  of  the  Suez  convention,  intentionally 
omitted  by  Mr.  Hay,  who  considered  them  dis¬ 
pleasing  to  the  foreign  powers.  Great  Britain 
seems  perfectly  willing  that  the  United  States 
should  be  in  a  position  to  guarantee  the  abso¬ 
lute  neutrality  of  the  canal.  Indeed,  many 
English  papers  claim  that  Lord  Pauncefote 
urged  a  fortification  clause.  It  is  pleasant  to 
feel  that  whatever  is  the  fate  of  the  treaty  it 
will  not  disturb  our  relations  with  our  English 
cousins.  For  we  decline  to  fear  that  those 
refugees  from  a  poverty-stricken  island,  and 
their  descendants  who  have  found  a  home  and 
wealth  and  positions  of  influence  among  us, 
can  succeed  in  embroiling  ns  with  Great  Britain. 


A  desperate  attempt  is  being  made  by  Sena¬ 
tor  Foraker  to  force  some  action  upon  the 
Puerto  Rican  tariff  bill.  It  seems  evident  to 
all  that  the  national  sentiment  is  strongly 
opposed  to  the  House  bill.  A  compromise 
measure  is  inevitable ;  but  just  what  that  com¬ 
promise  will  be  is  puzzling  many  political 
braina  What  Senator  Foraker  proposes  is  to 
put  through  the  tariff  bill  in  its  present  shape 
and  then  append  to  the  civil  government  bill 
a  clause  providing  for  the  reference  of  the 
whole  matter  to  the  Puerto  Rican  legislature- 
Strong  arguments  are  advanced  in  favor  of 
this  solution.  It  will  for  one  thing  prevent 
the  failure  of  legislation  that  is  threatened  if 
the  House  bill  is  rejected.  Even  as  so  amended, 
the  bill  is  a  far  different  measure  from  the  free 
trade  first  recommended  by  the  President  and 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  country  at  large. 
It  is  a  dangerous  political  move  to  trifle  with 
the  wishes  of  the  public  in  the  manner  that  has 
been  done  in  this  instance;  and  President  Mc¬ 
Kinley  is  fortunate  in  being  strong  enough  to 
counter-balance  the  effect  of  any  political 
machinations. 


The  strength  of  President  McKinley  lies  in 
the  weakness  of  his  opponents.  The  outs  are 
split  up  into  innumerable  factions  and  torn  by 
internal  differences.  Mr.  Bryan,  the  only 
possible  Democrat  candidate,  is  not  as  accepta¬ 
ble  to  the  South  and  East  as  he  was  four  years 
ago.  There  seems  to  be  a  limited  political 
sagacity  in  his  supporters  which  contrasts 
strongly  with  the  keen  intelligence  of  veterans 
like  David  B.  Hill  and  Senator  Gorman.  With 
a  personality  like  Grover  Oleveland’s  to  lead 
them,  the  Democrats  would  make  no  mean 
showing  in  the  coming  election.  The  strength 
of  their  vote  startled  the  country  in  1896. 
Many  who  imagine  that  the  radical  party  is 
dead  and  that  the  Chicago  platform  is  obsolete 
will  live  to  realize  their  mistake.  The  first 
touch  of  hard  times  and  reduced  wages  will 
bring  the  old  socialistic  agitation  back  with 
greater  bitterness  than  ever. 


On  Saturday  the  work  on  the  rapid  transit 
tunnel  was  inaugurated  by  Mayor  Van  Wyck 
amid  general  popular  enthusiasm.  Only  two 
days  later  actual  work  began  on  the  Bleecker 
street  section.  The  city  should  congratulate 
itself  at  the  promptness  of  Mr.  McDonald.  If 
the  contractor  can  keep  clear  of  political  jobs 
and  Tammany  tie-ups  there  will  be  cause  for 
still  greater  oongratnlation.  However  he  may 
be  blocked,  the  completion  of  the  undertaking 
seenu  certain.  The  financial  sncoess  of  the 
tunnel  road  is  so  well  assured  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  stock  in  the  construction 
company.  The  demand  for  that  stock  was 
greatly  in  excess  of  the  supply  almost  as  soon 
as  the  new  company  was  formed  Such  a  status 
is  an  earnest  of  ^e  future  popularity  of  the 
new  road.  Beal  rapid  tamsit  only  a  few  years 
distant  is  a  Mseetng  we  are  dimly  beginning  to 
i^lKSoiMa 


REMAINS  AND  BELICii  OF  WHITEFIELD. 

Horace  C.  Hovey  D.  D. 

Historic  material  often  turns  up  unexpect¬ 
edly.  My  neighbcr,  Oapt.  Moses  J.  Mullikin, 
a  descendant  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Parsons, 
the  first  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Newburyport,  handed  me  the  other 
day  an  old  letter-book  kept  by  his  clerical  an¬ 
cestor,  quaintly  bound  in  wall-paper  and  in 
excellent  preservation.  He  also  lent  me  a 
manuscript  sermon,  of  thirty-eight  closely 
written  pages;  that  proved  to  have  been 
preached  in  1756,  at  the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Mary 
Sawyer.  Fourteen  years  afterward,  on  Sunday 
morning,  September  80,  1770,  the  Rev.  George 
Whitefield  suddenly  died  in  the  home  and  in 
the  arms  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Parsons,  who  met 
the  sad  emergency  well  by  taking  that  same 
old  sermon,  with  a  new  introduction  and  a 
closing  eulogy,  and  preaching  it  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  that  Sabbath  to  a  vast  multitude, 
“who  wept  as  if  they  would  never  cease.  ”  In 
this  revised  form  it  appears  in  the  third  vol¬ 
ume  of  Parsons’s  published  works.  But  here 


BBOMZB  BUST  OF  WHITBniLD. 
CopyriKht  XTBOtrellst  Pabilshlnc  Oo. 


was  the  exact  original:  the  first  in  order  of  the 
twenty-five  funeral  sermons  that  were  deliv¬ 
ered  in  various  parts  of  Christendom  in  honor 
of  the  great  evangelist. 

Among  revelations  made  by  the  old  letter- 
book  was  the  fact  that  a  sharp  dispute  arose 
concerning  the  body  of  Whitefield,  as  once  took 
pbme  concerning  tkp  body  of  Moses,  with  not 
a  few  “railing  accusations.”  He  had  made 
Newburyport  his  New  England  headquarters 
for  years,  and  had  often  expressed  a  wish  that 
his  remains  might  be  buried  in  front  of  its 
Presbyterian  pulpit.  Hardly  was  the  breath 
out  of  his  body,  however,  before  a  delegation 
from  Portsmouth  and  another  from  Boston, 
and  a  little  later  an  oflBoial  request  from  the 
legislature  of  Georgia,  each  claimed  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  providing  a  tomb  for  this  servant 
of  God.  Mr.  Parsons  says  that  the  Bostonians 
“came  at  candle'-lighting  and  in  a  manner  that 
appeared  pretty  sovereign,  they  made  a  sort  of 
demand  of  Mr.  Whitsfleld’s  body  to  carry  to 
Boston  and  bury  it  there.  I  told  them  I  would 
not  consent  ”  In  another  letter  he  says:  “The 
gentlemen  of  our  congregation  have  built  a 


new  and  spacious  tomb  for  the  interment  of 
Mr.  Whitefield  at  a  cost  of  fifty  pounds  ster¬ 
ling.  ”  Accordingly  there  it  was  laid.  But 
even  then  certain  admirers  of  Lady  Hunting- 
ton,  in  view  of  her  having  been  Whitefleld’s 
patroness,  and  he  having  been  her  chaplain, 
argued  that  her  wishes  ought  to  be  consulted. 
Accordingly  Mr.  Parsons  wrote  to  her  saying: 
“I  think  it  proper  to  refer  the  matter  to  your 
Ladyship,  and  if  yon  should  desire  to  have 
his  body  sent  to  London,  be  pleased  to  let  me 
know  it,  as  I  make  no  doubt  our  people  would 
send  it,  though  all  of  ns  choose  that  his  body 
should  mingle  with  the  dust  where  it  lies.” 
He  also  requested  that,  if  it  was  to  remain  in 
America,  she  should  indicate  her  wishes  as  to 
a  suitable  monument  and  inscription.  No  re¬ 
ply  came  from  her  Ladyship,  as  was  stated  in 
a  letter  by  him  to  Dr.  Gillies  of  Glasgow, 
written  two  years  later.  The  result  was  that 
no  monument  was  provided  for  many  years. 

Meanwhile,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Parsons  himself 
died  in  1776,  on  the  very  day  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  reached  Massachusetts,  and 
while  the  joy-bells  were  ringing,  and  his  re¬ 
mains  were  laid  by  the  side  of  his  comrade. 
Subsequently  the  Rev.  Joseph  Prince,  a  blind 
preacher,  and  a  friend  of  theirs  died  in  1791, 
and  was  also  laid  with  them.  But  when  Mr. 
Parsons’s  gifted  successor,  the  patriotic  John 
Murray,  expired  he  forbade  his  family  to  bury 
him  in  the  crypt ;  and  hence  it  has  to  this  day 
been  tenanted  only  by  those  three  friends. 
The  vault  was  formerly  in  front  of  the  old 
pulpit,  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  church,  and 
was  entered  by  a  trap-door  in  the  broad  aisle. 
But  when  the  meeting-house  was  remodeled  in 
1829,  a  new  crypt  was  built  directly  uuder  the 
pulpit,  reached  from  behind  it  by  a  flight  of 
steps.  On  the  right  is  the  coffin  of  Mr.  Par¬ 
sons,  on  the  left  that  of  Mr.  Prince,  while 
Whitefield’s  lies  across  their  feet.  The  lids 
are  open,  exposing  to  view  each  nead  and  chest, 
protected  by  glass. 

In  the  old  “sexton’s  cottage”  on  Federal 
street,  a  closet  that  had  been  boarded  up  for 
sixty  years  was  opened  last  fall.  In  it  was  a 
chest  containing  the  parish  records  from  1777 
to  1828,  that  had  long  been  sought  for  in  vain. 
Among  many  queer  things  thus  discovered  was 
the  bill  of  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson  for  painting  the 
coffins  of  Whitefield  and  Parsons.  Think  of  it. 
An  orator  and  philanthropist  worthy  of  a  niche 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  yet  resting  here  in  a 
plain,  painted  coffin  1  My  interest  in  the  matter 
led  to  an  interview  with  the  son  of  the  painter, 
Mr.  William  H.  Johnson,  who  remembers  that 
what  is  termed  “painting”  was  really  a  kind 
of  staining.  He  also  remembers  that  his  father 
and  Mr.  John  Moody  were  entrusted  with  the 
task  of  removing  the  refnains  from  the  original 
tomb  to  the  new  crypt.  ‘  At  the  same  time  Mr. 
Moody  made  new  mahogany  coffins  for  them, 
and  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson  lettered  the  names  in¬ 
side  the  lids;  that  of  “Gtoorge  Whitefield,  obit 
September  80,  1770,”  being  still  quite  legible. 
The  remains  of  the  latter  were  left  undisturbed 
in  the  removal,  the  bottom  of  the  old  coffin 
being  carefully  placed  within  the  new  one. 
These  facts  have  not  been  previously  published. 

It  is  related  that  a  certain  Mr.  Brown  of 
Epping  Forest,  England,  visited  the  old  tomb 
in  1784,  in  order  to  test  the  truth  of  a  rumor 
that  Whitefield’s  body  remained  “entire  and 
nncorrupted.  ”  He  certified  that  this  was 
true;  that  he  himself  felt  of  the  flesh  and 
found  it  as  perfect  as  when  the  interment  had 
taken  place  fourteen  years  before.  Another 
examination  was  made  ip  1801,  by  Mr.  Mason 
of  Newburyport,  who  said  that  he  found  the 
flesh  totally  consumed,  though  the  gown,  oassook 
and  bands  were  the  same  as  if  just  put  in  the 
coffin.  At  the  removal  these  were  torn  to 
shreds  and  distributed  as  relics.  The  sugges¬ 
tion  has  been  repeatedly  made  that  the  crypt 
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Bhoald  be  sealed  np ;  bat  it  still  remains  acces¬ 
sible  to  the  pnblic,  and  op  ill  doubtless  long 
continue  to  do  so.  According  to  the  registry 
kept  6,500  persons  have  visited  it  during  the 
last  thirty  years,  coming  from  every  one  of 
these  United  States,  from  Canada,  South 
America,  Qreat  Britain,  all  parts  of  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  the  islands  of  the  sea.  Re¬ 
ligions  assemblies  and  patriotic  organizations 
have  visited  it  with  suitable  ceremonies  and 
addresses.  People  used  to  be  allowed  to  touch 
Whitefield’s  skull;  an  eminent  living  evan¬ 
gelist  wanted  to  hold  it  in  his  hand  dnring  a 
revival  sermon,  and  was  grieved  that  his 
grewsome  request  was  properly  denied.  Since 
then  a  plaster  cast  does  duty  on  top  of  the 
coffin,  while  the  sacred  original  can  only  be 
seen  through  the  glass  cover. 

Mr.  Robert  Bolton,  a  merchant  of  Savannah, 
who  used  to  entertain  Wbitefield  as  his  guest 
daring  his  sojourn  in  Georgia,  and  whose  name 
is  affixed  as  a  witness  of  Whitefieid’s  will,  had 
a  son  of  the  same  name  who  became  a  clergy¬ 
man  and  was  loca¬ 
ted  at  Henly-on- 
the-Thames,  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Rev. 

Mr.  Bolton  asked  a 
friend  who  went  to 
America  in  1824  to 
bring  him  some 
memento  of  White- 
field.  One  day  a 
box  came  which 
was  opened  by  him 
in  the  presence  of 
the  Rev.  Cornelius 
W.  Bolton,  who  is 
now  living  at  Pel¬ 
ham,  N.  T.,  in  his 
eightieth  year.  The 
box  contained  the 
main  bone  of  the 
right  arm  of  White- 
field. 

In  Philips’s  biog¬ 
raphy  of  Whitefield, 
page  619,  this  is 
told  in  such  a  man¬ 
ner  as  to  refieot  on 
the  character  of  the 
recipient  of  this 
ghastly  gift.  In 
Tyerman’s  Life  of 
Whitefield,  it  is 
said  that  Bolton 
was  horrified  at  his 
friend’s  sacrileg¬ 
ious  act,  and  care¬ 
fully  returned  the 
bone  in  1887,  and 
that  “a  procession  of  2,000  people  followed  it 
to  the  grave.  ’  ’  The  exact  fact  is  that  in  May, 
1849  (not  1887),  the  Rev.  Jonathan  F.  Steams 
D.D.,  at  that  time  the  pastor  of  this  church  in 
NawburypoX  received  a  mysterious- looking 
box  withosil  tny  accompanying  explanation. 
Just  then  it  happened  that  so-called  “infernal 
machines' ’  were  being  sent  to  public  men,  and 
Dr.  Steams  let  the  box  lie  unopened  for  several 
months.  At  length  an  explanatory  letter  came, 
in  reply  to  which,  under  date  of  September  26, 
1849,  Dr.  Stearns  remarks:  “The  tmst  com¬ 
mitted  to  me,  1  am  happy  to  say,  has  been 
discharged.  The  venerable  relic  was  conveyed 
to  the  vault  where  its  kindred  remainsiie,  and 
in  the  presence  of  the  Session  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  Parish  Committee  I  descended  to  the 
tomb  and  restored  it  to  its  place  yesterday. 
‘Earth  to  earth,  ashes  to  ashes  dust  to  dust.  ’  ’’ 
Eye-witnesses  assure  me  that  ilic  story  of  the 
“procession  of  2, (X)0  people,  etc.’’  is  a  myth. 
It  was  done  privately. 

Miss  Adele  Bolton  of  New  Rochelle,  N.  T., 
in  very  recent  correspondence  with  John  T. 


Brown  Esq.,  the  chairman  of  our  Parish  Com¬ 
mittee,  cites  her  own  recollection,  confirmed 
by  the  testimony  of  her  venerable  uncle,  to 
prove  that  her  father,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolton, 
was  a  relnotant  sharer  in  this  remarkable 
transaction  concerning  the  theft  of  the  bone, 
which  he  finally  ended,  though  tardily,  by  his 
own  free  act.  She  implores  that  even  at  this 
late  day  justice  should  be  done  to  his  memory. 
It  may  be  added  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bolton  was 
a  nephew  of  the  Rev.  Cornelius  Winter,  and 
a  son-in-law  of  the  Rev.  William  Jay,  both  of 
them  warm  friends  of  Whitefield  and  distin¬ 
guished  clergymen  and  authors. 

A  far  more  agreeable  feature  of  Miss  Bolton’s 
correspondence  concerned  an  authentic  bronze 
bust  of  Whitefield  in  gown,  bonds  and  wig, 
which  she  disposed  of  to  Mr.  Brown,  who  in 
turn  generously  presented  it  to  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Society  on  December  17,  1899,  to¬ 
gether  with  an  elegant  marble  bracket  on 
which  it  is  now  placed.  Her  father  was  an 
enthusiastic  collector  of  rare  books,  pictures 


and  coins,  particularly  daring  his  long  resi¬ 
dence  at  Liverpool ;  and  this  unique  bust  had 
been  in  the  possession  of  himself  and  his 
family  for  more  than  seventy  years.  In  1768 
Whitefield  wrote  to  a  friend  saying  that  he  had 
sent  him  a  bust  of  himself.  The  only  bust 
definitely  described  by  his  biographers  is  one 
made  by  John  Bacon,  the  father  of  modern 
English  sculpture,  whose  busts  of  other  celeb¬ 
rities  adorn  Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Paul’s 
in  London.  A  certain  baronet  who  saw  it, 
spoke  of  Whitefield  as  the  founder  of  a  new 
religion.  “No,  sir,’’  replied  Bacon,  “it  was 
the  old  religion,  revived  with  new  energy  and 
treated  as  though  the  preacher  meant  what  he 
said.  ’  ’  We  have  at  present  no  means  of  know¬ 
ing  if  this  is  that  identical  bust. 

Whitefield’s  earliest  known  portrait  was  pub¬ 
lished  by  himself  in  a  volume  of  his  sermons, 
and  was  taken  at  the  age  of  twenty- four  years. 
Next  in  order  comes  one  taken  abont  two  years 
later  by  George  Beard,  of  which  I  obtained  a 
copy  painted  on  glass  by  transference,  and  in 
its  original  frame,  found  in  an  antique  book¬ 


store  in  Boston.  The  inscription  on  it  'is 
“George  Whitefield  A.B.  Sold  by  James  Hut¬ 
ton,  at  the  Bible  and  Sun,  next  to  the  Rose 
Tavern,  without  Temple  Bar.’’  An  engraved 
copy  of  this  was  bronght  to  Newburyport,  in 
1791,  by  the  Rev  O.  W.  Milton,  a  protege  of 
Lady  Huntington,  and  was  given  to  the  parish 
in  1896,  by  J.  T.  Brown  Esq. 

Several  other  portraits  were  made :  the  most 
noted  one  being  that  painted  by  Nathaniel 
Hone,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  con¬ 
cerning  which  Whitefield  wrote,  “a  limner 
who  lately  drew  me  and  hung  the  picture  in 
the  Exhibition,  asks  forty  guineas  for  a  copy.’’ 
A  very  fine  engraving  of  it  was  published  in 
1769,  two  excellent  copies  of  which  are  in  our 
chapel.  One  of  them  was  given  ns  in  1876  by 
Sir  Charles  Reed  of  London,  and  the  other  in 
1899  by  the  Rev.  James  Ferrier  of  Montreal. 
The  life-size  oil  painting  in  the  Oongregational 
Library  at  Boston  was  done  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Ohipman  of  Ehimilton,  Mass.,  in  whose  house 
it  remained  till  the  death  of  his  daughter,  who 
bequeathed  it  to  the  Amerioan  Congregational 
Association.  The  attitude  of  the  uplifted  arms 
is  identical  with  that  seen  in  the  portrait  by 
Hone,  of  which  it  may  be  a  copy,  although  it 
has  usually  been  regarded  as  an  original  by  an 
Amerioan  artist. 

Among  other  Whitefieldian  relics  in  Newbnry- 
port  are  his  Bible  and  prayer-book,  kept  in  our 
pulpit  and  his  walnut  desk  in  our  ohuron  parlor, 
ingeniously  fitted  with  many  ourions  con¬ 
veniences.  Bible  and  desk  belonged  to  Mr. 
Parsons,  but  were  habitually  used  by  White- 
field.  An  autograph  letter  by  him'to  a  newly- 
married  friend  was  presented  by  Sir  Charles 
Reed,  and  Mr.  Brown  gave  a  framed  copy  of 
the  hymn  composed  by  Whitefield,  to  be  sung  at 
his  own  obsequies  by  the  orphans  under  the 
care  of  the  London  Tabernacle.  This  elegiac, 
embellished  by  coffin,  skull  and  cross-bones, 
has  twelve  stanzas,  of  which  the  first  may 
suffice  as  a  specimen  of  the  remainder: 

“  Ab,  lovely  appearaoce  of  death  I 
No  sight  on  earth  is  so  fair  I 
Not  all  the  rav  pageants  that  breathe 
Can  with  a  dead  body  compare  1  ” 

Nearly  fifty  years  elapsed  a^er  the  death  of 
Whitefield  before  a  monument  was  erected  in  his 
honor,  except  that  an  inscription  to  his  mem¬ 
ory  was  added  at  the  foot  of  his  wife’s  tomb¬ 
stone  in  the  ohapel  on  the  Tottenham  Court- 
road.  A  former  pastor  of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  in  Newburyport,  the  Rfv.  John 
Prondfit  D.D.  was  requested  by  the  Hon. 
William  Bartlett,  a  wf^thy  parishioner,  to 
employ  an  artist  to  erect  a  suitable  cenotaph 
in  the  meeting  house,  at  his  expense.  It  was 
done  after  a  design  by  Strickland  executed  by 
Strothers  of  Philadelphia,  in  1628;  the  mate¬ 
rial  being  the  finest  Italian  and  Egyptian 
marble,  surmounted  by  an  um  with  a  golden 
fiame  emblematic  of  immortality.  When  the 
artist  presented  his  bill,  Mr.  Bartlett  was  so 
well  pleased  with  the  result  that  he  gave  him 
one  hundred  dollars  above  the  amount  charged. 
The  inscription,  which  has  been  reverently 
read  by  myriads  of  people,  is  said  by  some  of 
the  best  informed  members  of  the  congregation 
to  have  been  composed  by  Dr.  Prondfit  him¬ 
self;  but  it  is  credited  by  Tyerman,  Wakeley, 
Belcher  and  other  biographers,  to  Prof.  Eben- 
ezer  Porter  D.D.  of  Andover  Seminttfy. 

Many  relics  were  exhibited  at  the  centennial 
of  Whitefield’s  death,  and  at  the  recent  sesqui- 
centennial  celebration  of  the  founding  of  the 
church ;  on  both  which  occasions  historic  ad¬ 
dresses  « ere  made  by  present  and  former  pas¬ 
tors  and  other  invited  guests  of  distinction.  A 
recent  suggestion  meets  general  approval  that, 
as  there  is  a  “Poets’  Corner’’  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  so  there  should  be  set  apart  a  “White- 
field  Comer’’  aronnd  this  noble  cenotaph, 
where  relics  given  from  time  to  time  may  be 
assembled  for  easy  inspection.  Dr.  Prondfit 
undertook  the  erection  of  a  splendid  memorial 
church,  but  without  final  success.  Failure  has 
also  attended  several  efforts  abroad  to  ereot 
memorials  to  the  “seraphic  Whitefield.’’ 
Saddest  of  all,  the  well-meant  effort  to  per¬ 
petuate  his  eloquence  by  means  of  printing  his 
sermons,  seventy-five  of  which  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  has  only  served  to  disappoint  the  reader 
and  to  dim  the  lustre  of  his  merited  oratorical 
fame.  Whitefield  himself  foresaw  this  when 
he  said  to  those  who  requested  the  privilege 
of  publishing  his  discourses:  “I  have  no  objec¬ 
tion,  provide  you  will  publish  the  li  htning, 
the  thunder  and  the  rainbow  with  them.’’ 
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HJlS  the  church  ant  rights  which  a 

PROSECUTOR  IS  BOUM)  TO  RESPECT ! 

Under  the  somewhat  startling  title,  The 
Kvangelist  Still  on  the  Warpath,  oar  esteemed 
contemporary,  the  Presbyterian  Jonmal,  takes 
ns  to  task  for  onr  late  editorial  on  The  Peace 
of  the  Church,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  is  “in 
reality  a  call  to  farther  controversy.”  In  ex¬ 
pressing  the  hope  that  Dr.  MoOiffert  would 
not  withdraw  until  the  Assembly  had  had  the 
opportunity  to  pass  upon  the  question  of  i^rin- 
oiple  raised  between  the  Presbytery  and  Dr. 
Birch,  The  Evangelist,  according  to  our  con¬ 
temporary,  shows  that  ”it  means,  if  possiUe, 
to  prolong  the  fight  by  an  exoneration  of  Dr. 
McGiffert  and  a  condemnation  of  Dr.  Biroh.  ” 
The  Journal  takes  special  exception  to  our 
remark  that  “the  real  issue  before  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  to  day  is  not  the  opinions  of 
Dr.  MoGifiFert,  but  the  question  whether  or  not 
a  single  man  has  the  power  to  force  a  heresy 
trial  upon  an  unwilling  Church.”  It  sees  in 
this  the  attempt  of  our  “liberal  strategists” 
to  “try  a  flank  movement,  and  seek  to  turn  the 
decision  upon  whether  a  Presbyterian  minis¬ 
ter  can  prefer  charges  against  a  Presbyterian 
minister  at  variance  with  the  Presbyterian 
fltandards.  ”  Upon  this  issue  our  contemporary 
has  no  fear  of  the  outcome.  “Onr  Church  will 
settle  it  as  he  has  always  done.  Dr.  Biroh  has 
only  done  his  duty  and  exercised  a  right  which 
Dur  Book  of  Discipline  guarantees  to  each  of 
its  ministers,  and  which  cannot  be  taken  from 
him  without  altering  the  fundamental  law  of 
-onr  Church.  The  General  Assembly  has  no 
constitutional  power  to  decide  to  the  contrary. 
Nor  would  an  Assembly  stultify  itself  in  this 
way,  or  strike  a  blow  at  a  right  which  is 
essential  to  the  preservation  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  faith  and  order.  It  is  foolish,  and  shows 
desperation  to  raise  such  an  issue.” 

If  we  might  venture  to  apply  warlike  lan¬ 
guage  to  so  irenic  an  organ  as  onr  contempo¬ 
rary,  we  should  say  that  it  looked  very  much 
as  if  the  Jonmal  were  trying  to  execute  a  flank 
movement  of  its  own.  We  are  not  aware  thalt 
anyone  has  denied  “the  right  of  a  Presbyterian 
minister  to  bring  charges  against  a  Presby¬ 
terian  minister  at  variance  with  the  Presby¬ 
terian  standards.  ’  ’  Certainly  The  Evangelist 
has  never  done  so.  Nor  did  the  Presbytery  of 
New  York  do  so  when  they  dismissed  the 
■charge  of  Dr.  Biroh.  On  the  contrary,  they 
distinctly  recognised  the  right  of  Dr.  Biroh  to 
table  charges,  even  although  they  seriously 
■deprecated  his  action  and  believed  that  it  would 
work — as  we  believe  that  it  has  worked — grave 
injury  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church. 

But  while  recognising  Dr.  Birch’s  right 
to  prefer  charges,  the  Presbytery  insisted— and 
in  this  we  believe  correctly— that  this  right  was 
subject  to  the  higher  right  of  the  Presbytery 
-to  dismiss  the  charges  if  in  their  judgment 
such  action  should  be  required  by  the  highest 
interests  of  the  Church.  Heresy  is  not  a  mat¬ 
ter  which  affects  individuals  only.  Others  are 
concerned  than  the  persecutor  and  the  defend- 
Ant.  The  Church  has  rights  in  the  case  which 
cannot  be  ignored.  It  is  she  who  bears  the 
famnt  of  the  evils  which  follow  a  trial  for 


heresy,  and  it  is  she  who  must  decide  in  the 
last  analysis  whether  such  a  trial  shall  or  shall 
not  take  place.  In  dismissing  the  charges  of 
Dr.  Birch,  the  Presbytery  of  New  York  made 
itself  the  spokesman  of  that  large  and  growing 
body  of  Presbyterians  who  believe  that  such 
trials  as  we  have  witnessed  in  the  recent  past 
are  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Church,  that 
they  neither  promote  the  peace  of  the  Church 
nor  the  purity  of  doctrine,  but  on  the  contrary 
are  a  grave  menace  to  both.  This  feeling  was 
shared  by  the  last  Assembly,  which,  in  spite 
of  strong  pressure  to  the  contrary,  refused  to 
order  a  trial  for  heresy,  and  referred  “the 
whole  matter  involved  in  the  teachings  of  the 
book  of  the  Rev.  A.  C.  McGiffert  D.  D.  to  the 
Presbytery  of  New  York,  to  which  belongs  the 
primary  constitutional  responsibility,  for  such 
disposition,  as  in  its  judgment  the  peace  of  the 
Church  and  the  purity  of  doctrine  may  re¬ 
quire.  ’  ’ 

We  have  good  reason  to  know  that  the 
action  taken  by  the  Presbyter^  has  been  widely 
approved  throughout  the  Church,  as  a  happy 
and  honorable,  as  well  as  a  constitutional  solu¬ 
tion  of  a  difficult  and  perplexing  question.  In 
appealing  from  this  action.  Dr.  Birch  sets  his 
individual  judgment  against  that  of  his 
brethren  of  the  Presbytery  constitutionally  ex¬ 
pressed,  and  raises  the  issue — which  is  a  very 
different  one  from  that  represented  by  onr 
contemporary — whiether  or  no  a  single  man  has 
the  power  to  force  a  heresy  trial  upon  an 
unwilling  Church.  We  venture  to  repeat  the 
opinion  already  expressed  that  this  is  an  issue 
which  cuts  far  deeper  than  the  opinions  of  any 
individual.  For  it  concerns  the  rights  of  the 
great  body  of  moderate  men  in  our  Church 
who  have  little  sympathy,  it  may  be,  with  the 
theological  views  of  either  of  the  contending 
parties,  but  who  have  very  profound  convic¬ 
tions  as  to  the  present  needs  of  the  Church, 
and  a  very  personal  interest  in  her  welfare. 
Have  these  men  any  rights  which  a  prosecutor 
is  bound  to  respect?  Is  there  any  constitu¬ 
tional  power  strong  enough  to  conserve  the  in¬ 
terests  which  they  regard  as  vital?  We  repeat 
the  opinion,  previously  expressed,  that  the  hope 
of  permanent  peace  for  the  Presbyterian  Church 
depends  upon  her  ability  to  find  an  affirmative 
answer  to  this  question. 

EGYPTIAN  RESEARCH. 

Early  last  October  the  news  was  telegraphed 
all  over  the  world  that  some  of  the  columns  of 
the  great  temple  of  "Amon  at  Eamak,  Thebes, 
had  fallen.  It  seemed  as  though  one  of  the 
props  had  fallen  from  the  world  of  antiquity, 
and  it  was  certainly  a  great  loss  to  have  the 
largest  and  most  extensive  structure  in  the 
world  threatened.  The  size  and  extent  of  the 
buildings  are  due  to  the  fact  that  they  form  a 
sort  of  epitome  of  the  history  of  Egypt,  reflect¬ 
ing  the  glory  of  dynasties  and  indicating  the 
power  and  prowess  of  individual  Pharaohs. 
The  city  became  prominent  at  the  time  of  the 
eleventh  dynasty,  and  from  that  time  onward 
till  the  Ptolemaic  period  sovereigns  of  Egypt 
vied  with  each  other  in  the  attempt  to  add  to 
its  glory  and  greatness.  So  well  did  they  suc¬ 
ceed  that  “hundred- gated”  Thebes  became 
famous  all  over  the  world  and  has  lived  ever 
since  in  phrase  as  well  as  fact.  Its  political 
importance  grew,  and  precedence  was  given  to 
Amon,  its  tutelary  god,  in  proportion  as 
Memphis  and  its  patron  Ptah  lost  the  hege¬ 
mony. 

Suddenly,  and  without  warning,  on  October 
8,  1899,  a  fall  occurred  which  showed  how  the 
great  structures  of  Egypt  have  become  ruins 
from  time  to  time,  even  without  the  undermin¬ 
ing  influences  of  rain  and  storm.  Nine  great 
columns  came  down  and  four  others  threatened 
to  follow.  Evidently  it  was  necessary  to  take 
steps  at  once  if  this  further  danger  was  to  be 


averted,  and  the  department  of  antiquities 
stepped  into  the  breach  without  waiting  for  an 
appropriation.  A  report  of  the  work  done 
since  last  December  is  now  at  hand  and  some 
of  the  facts  indicated  therein  may  be  of  interest. 

It  is  proposed  to  replace  the  fallen  columns 
at  a  later  time,  provided  the  foundations  can 
be  secured  and  made  capable  of  sustaining  so 
tremendous  a  weight.  This  replacement  work 
will  cost,  it  is  estimated,  about  |180,000,  and 
will  occupy  several  years.  The  fallen  pieces 
are  to  be  removed  outside  of  the  walls  and  are 
to  be  arranged  in  order,  ready  to  be  replaced. 
This  part  of  the  work  is  comparatively  easy 
and  plain,  but  the  case  is  different  with  the 
four  columns  which  are  still  in  an  upright,  but 
precarious  position.  One  of  them,  for  instance, 
supports  a  monolithic  architrave  which  is  esti¬ 
mated  to  weigh  fifty  tons.  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  to  put  in  operation  derricks  and 
cranes  to  lift  such  blocks  as  these,  and  in  fact 
it  is  better  that  these  modern  devices  should 
not  be  employed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
modern  engineers  have  been  compelled  to  resort 
to  methods  devised  by  the  builders  of  pyramid 
and  temple  in  the  earliest  times.  Earth  has 
been  excavated  in  another  part  of  the  building 
and  piled  against  and  around  the  tottering 
pillars,  thus  holding  them  fast  and  preventing 
farther  fall.  This  dirt,  however,  performs  an¬ 
other  function,  forming  as  it  does  an  inclined 
plane  down  which  the  immense  architrave  can 
be  brought  to  the  level  of  the  ground  without 
danger  of  fracture.  The  columns  can  then  be 
taken  down  as  the  dirt  is  removed.  When  the 
foundations  have  been  made  secure  the  process 
cau  be  reversed,  and  the  columns  will  once 
more  stand  in  place,  firm  and  secure,  to  delight 
the  eye  of  the  traveler  with  their  grandeur. 
Besides,  these  particular  columns  will  be 
possessed  of  the  additional  interest  involved  in 
their  re-erection:  an  object  lesson  of  the  excel¬ 
lence  of  methods  long  since  abandoned,  but 
eminently  suited  for  the  circumstances  which 
first  called  them  forth. 

The  process  of  decay  has  not  been  confined  to 
this  part  of  the  edifice.  The  western  part  of 
the  pylon  of  the  great  hypostyle  ball  is  reported 
to  be  in  a  condition  dangerous  to  those  who 
enter.  In  spite  of  some  repairs  made  in  1884  85, 
certain  stones  at  the  top  are  like  to  fall  on 
passers  below. 

It  often  happens,  however,  that  a  loss  leads 
to  a  gain.  Such  was  the  case  here.  The  dirt 
needed  for  the  inclined  surface  mentioned 
above,  had  to  be  taken  from  a  part  of  the 
temple  which  bad  not  been  excavated  since 
nin  set  in.  The  result  was  that  a  portion  of 
the  edifice  was  newly  revealed  and  in  the 
debris  many  interesting  objects  were  found. 
A  temple  of  Ptah  thus  came  to  light  in  such 
shape  that  it  can  be  reconstructed,  all  the 
fallen  blocks  being  now  recovered.  A  statue 
of  Haremhabi  was  found.  It  is  interesting,  as 
belonging  to  the  man  who  first  succeeded  in 
restoring  the  prestige  of  Amon,  god  of  Thebes, 
after  the  collapse  of  the  monotheistic  attempt 
made  by  the  so-called  “heretic”  King  Ameno- 
phis  and  his  followers  to  displace  the  con¬ 
glomerate  worship  of  Egypt  by  the  cult  of  the 
“brightness  of  the  sun- disk,  ”  Aten.  An  in-. 
Bcription  was  found  which  told  of  the  recon¬ 
struction  of  a  part  of  the  temple  by  Thothmes 
III.  after  his  return  from  his  first  expedition 
through  Palestine  by  which  the  supremacy  of 
that  great  ruler  in  Western  Asia  was  begun. 
A  stele  of  Antef  V.  of  the  eleventh  dynasty 
was  also  found,  which  was  welcome,  although 
we  are  already  fairly  well  informed  about  this 
sovereign,  who  helped  to  restore  the  glory  of 
Egypt  after  the  darkness  and  unknown  history 
of  the  seventh,  eighth,  ninth  and  tenth  dynas¬ 
ties. 

The  report  mentions  also  certain  other 
matters  of  no  small  interest  from  the  archseo- 
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logical  point  of  view.  One  of  the  most  in¬ 
structive  and  realistic  scenes  depicted  on 
temple  walls  is  that  which  represents  the 
battle  of  Eadesh  in  which  the  great  Rameses 
II.  overcame  the  forces  of  the  Hittites.  The 
Ramessenm,  in  which  the  battle  scene  is 
depicted,  is  located  on  the  other  side  of  the 
river  at  Thebes,  opposite  to  the  temple  of 
Earnak.  It,  too,  shows  signs  of  collapse,  and 
to  preserve  the  wall  which  bears  a  part  of  the 
piotnre,  it  is  necessary  to  oonstrnot  a  brick 
buttress.  The  wall  has  been  weakened  by  the 
removal  of  stones  for  building  purposes,  and 
the  ruin  that  is  threatened  is  another  conse¬ 
quence  of  vandal  greed. 

One  of  the  queerest  jnxtapositions  of  an¬ 
tiquity  and  modern  device  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
proposal  to  illnminate  the  recently  discovered 
tomb  of  Thothmes  III.  and  certain  of  its  most 
interesting  [contents,  with  electric  lights! 
Here  extremes,  the  ends  of  the  ages,  meet. 
The  mnmmy  of  the  king  has  been  pat  back 
into  its  sarcophagns  and  protected  by  an  iron 
gyrating.  Four  bodies,  supposed  to  be  those  of 
hnman  victims,  have  been  placed  where  first 
found.  Their  existence  will  be  of  the  utmost 
importance  and  interest  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  they  were  victims  who  lost  their  lives  in 
order  that  their  spirits  might  accompany  that 
of  their  royal  master  while  on  his  journey  to 
the  fields  of  Aaln,  the  Egptian  Elysium.  It  has 
been  conjectured  that^^such  a  practice  obtained 
originally,  and  that  the  funerary  figurines 
<nshebtia)  which  are  found  in  such  profusion 
in  the  tombs  were  a  merciful  and  inexpensive 
substitute  for  the  slaughter  of  slaves  whose 
function  was  supposed  to  be  to  “answer,”  rise 
up,  and  do  the  work  which  would  hereafter  be 
.demanded  of  their  lord.  To  find  in  the 
•eighteenth  dynasty  a  reversion  to  the  original 
practice  would  be  highly  instructive. 

We  owe  to  Maspero,  the  gifted  French 
eavant,  the  discovery  of  the  earliest  connected 
texts  which  we  possess,  those  which  he  found 
in  the  early  pyramids  of  Sakkarah  and  its 
region.  In  1881-86  he  excavated  pyramids  and 
copied  the  unexpected  texts  which  they  con¬ 
tained.  New  attention  is  to  be  turned  to  the 
pyramid-enclosures  and  to  the  funerary  and 
sacred  structures  which  surrounded  them.  The 
field  here  offered  is  of  prime  importance,  and 
there  is  no  telling  what  may  come  to  light. 
Already  some  intact  tombs  have  been  found, 
and  one  chamber  contains  magical  texts  simi¬ 
lar  to  those  of  the  pyramids.  These  will  prove 
of  inestimable  value  if  they  are  variant  texts 
which  shall  throw  further  light  upon  the 
earliest  literary  monuments  of  the  land  of  the 
Nile.  The  fact  that  one  of  these  tombs  was 
reached  by  means  of  a  pit  twenty- six  metres 
(eighty-five  feet)  deep,  accounts  well  for  the 
cironmstance  ^that  it  was  intact.  There  is  a 
chance  and  a  strong  hope  that  these  excava¬ 
tions,  already  eminently  successful,  will  un¬ 
cover  further  objects  belonging  to  the  earliest 
d}masties,  and  throw  additional  light  upon  the 
beginnings  of  that  culture  which  reached  its 
zenith  in  the  fifth  dynasty,  but  the  steps  of 
whose  development  are  hidden  in  the  mists  and 
myths  of  unrecorded  time. 

VFTERANS. 

Some  of  them  still  linger  in  honor  among 
the  living;  others  pass  quietly,  often  quickly, 
to  the  greater  life.  Within  two  weeks  Beecher 
of  Elmira,  Walker  of  Hartford  and  Todd  of 
Tarrytown,  Charles  E.  West  of  Brooklyn, 
Peter  Garter  of  Newark  were  summoned  by 
the  Eing;  they  have  joined  the  ranks  of  his 
good  soldiers  whose  service  is  over  down  here, 
and  up  there  has  just  begun.  Onr  eyes  that 
see  farther  and  deeper  in  the  progress  of  sci¬ 
ence,  every  year,  get  no  glimpses  of  them  in 
that  new  sphere ;  the  environment  of  the  de¬ 
parted  is  still  a  mystery.  But  we  have  no 


donbts  that  darken  the  vistas  opened  by  onr 
Lord  to  faith ;  nor  do  we  fail  to  believe  because 
we  cannot  see  the  end  of  them.  There  they 
lie,  open  to  us ;  behold  all  yon  are  able  and 
there  will  be  more  to  follow. 

One  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  death  of 
men  long  in  service  concerns  their  place  and 
occupation  in  the  new  home  God  makes  for  his 
earthly  children  yonder.  Every  man,  say 
some,  is  born  into  the  new  life  as  a  little 
child ;  but  there  is  a  difference  between  these 
veterans  and  the  babies  who  died  after  receiv¬ 
ing  baptism  at  their  hands.  If  the  child  in 
heaven  is  a  veteran  to  the  oldest  of  earth  it 
must  be  true  that  death,  which  is  gain  to  both, 
has  not  robbed  the  older  one  of  his  experience, 
his  culture  and  his  ripemd  graces.  And  if  we 
fall  into  the  arms  of  infinite  love  when  we 
die,  to  be  cherished  and  lifted  into  a  new 
growth  and  higher  service,  we  can  see  that 
long  life  here  is  no  bar  to  a  larger  enjoyment 
of  the  final  rest,  or  to  a  fuller  employment  of 
the  resources  of  that  new  realm.  “He  has 
been  three  days  in  heaven,”  said  Dr.  Hitch¬ 
cock  of  his  friend,  William  E.  Dodge,  “and  I 
would  give  all  my  years  of  study  for  what  he 
knows  now.”  What  a  fellowship  of  sonls  is 
there  I  The  young  man  was  right,  who  years 
ago  said  to  his  college  mates:  “Our  best  tesu:h- 
ers  are  beyond ;  we  are  going  to  higher  schools 
than  any  ancient  or  modern  of  ours.  ’  ’  Two 
weeks  later  the  young  junior  was  graduated 
by  death;  doth  he  not  study  still? 

But  one  debt  to  these  veterans  of  earth  is 
greater  than  we  know.  The  world  is  growing 
crowded,  and  vacant  places  are  soon  filled. 
Dr.  Irenaens  Prime  put  it  once  in  this  way : 
‘  ‘  Thread  a  needle,  throw  it  overboard  and  then 
pull  it  in.  The  hole  it  leaves  is  your  place 
after  yon  have  left  it.”  Not  quite  so  bod  as 
that  perhaps ;  and  yet  places  have  to  be  made 
for  new  men  even,  if  veterans  must  go.  The 
tendency  to  displace  and  to  disparage  old  men 
is  a  trifle  excessive  and  unjust.  The  man  who 
does  not  keep* up  with  the  procession  in  all  its 
counter-marchings  in  these  days  of  parade,  is 
not  much  behind  in  real  progress  and  sterling 
spiritual  and  scholarly  power.  We  think  Ony- 
ler  and  Storrs  are  quite  up  with  the  latest  man 
in  progressive  Brooklyn,  and  if  we  went  to  find 
a  man  who  had  knowledge  of  the  times  and 
what  was  best  to  be  done,  we  should  not  hunt 
up  the  boys  in  evidence  by  their  noise,  but  go 
rather  to  the  quiet  study  where  the  best 
achievements  of  the  century  have  been  forged 
and  flashed  into  the  light. 

And  one  thing  is  always  true,  that  the  value 
of  any  active  man  may  be  gauged  by  his  regard 
for  the  veterans  in  his  line  of  service.  The 
yonng  men  on  the  exchanges  and  in  the  pro¬ 
fessions  who  make  light  of  the  men  who  have 
made  finance  safe  and  real  skill  honorable,  are 
not  the  men  to  trust ;  they  are  a  menace  rather. 
To  have  spent  a  life  well,  winning  noble  fights 
by  patience,  prudence  and  persistence,  is  a 
grand  thing ;  and  they  who  have  done  that 
never  die.  Such  a  life  is  a  true  splendor ;  and 
its  end  is  not  extinction,  but  a  translation. 


ETKRTTHINU  FOR  THE  CHURCH. 

A  well  known  firm  offers  to  furnish  memo¬ 
rials,  supplies,  tablets,  lecterns,  pulpits,  pews, 
fonts,  stained  glass  windows,  etc.  The  illu¬ 
sion  is  sometimes  indulged  that  furniture  and 
decorations,  with  clerical  millinery  of  approved 
style,  are  the  principal  requisites  with  elaborate 
music  and  short  sermons  needed  to  equip  a 
church  for  active  service.  The  cold  fact  is 
that  the  entire  list  could  be  dispensed  with 
and  the  efficiency  of  the  church  be  increased,  if 
only  the  pure  Gospel  is  preached,  believed, 
lived  out  and  re-echoed  by  consecrated  disci¬ 
ples  of  the  Lord  Jesus.  The  whole  list  of  sup¬ 
plies  above  mentioned  may  be  present  in  a 
sumptnous  ecclesiastical  edifice,  and  if  the 


Holy  Spirit  be  absent  there  is  no  real  Ohurch 
of  Christ.  In  providing  “everything  for  the 
church,”  let  pastors,  trustees,  committees  and 
zealous  women  be  more  than  careful  not  to 
omit  the  main  constituents  of  a  true  church, 
which  are  always  spiritual.  Whether  or  not 
it  is  wise  to  put  the  test  question,  “What 
would  Christ  do  to  day  in  the  editor’s  chair?” 
we  may  well  ask,  “If  Christ  were  to  walk 
down  the  aisle  of  our  church  next  Sunday, 
what  would  he  think  and  do?” 


EDITORIAL  NOTES. 

The  Washington  and  Compton  Avenue  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  in  which  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  is  appointed  to  meet  on  the  third  Thursday 
of  May,  is  not  by  any  means  so  fine  a  building 
as  the  Westminster  Church  of  Minneapolis,  yet 
it  looks  a  building  *  ‘  fit  for  use,  ’  ’  and  fairly 
roomy.  Its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Frank  W.  Sneed, 
and  its  seven  hundred  members  tendered  a  very 
warm  welcome  to  their  brethren,  which  they 
will  not  fail  to  make  good  in  letter  and  spirit. 

Some  of  our  contemporaries  have  been  criti¬ 
cizing  Dr.  McGiffert  for  what  they  are  pleased 
to  call  his  *  ‘  vacillating  conduct,  ’  ’  as  evidenced 
by  the  conflicting  reports  of  his  purpose  which 
have  appeared  in  the  public  press.  It  is  due  to 
Dr.  McGiffert  to  say  that,  prior  to  the  an¬ 
nouncement  recently  made  in  his  letter  to  the 
Moderator  of  Presbytery,  of  his  purpose  to 
withdraw  at  the  April  meeting,  all  reports  of 
his  purpose  have  been  entirely  without  founda¬ 
tion,  and  the  inconsistency  of  which  his  critics 
complain  exists  only  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  chosen  without  authority  to  speak  for 
him.  We  are  sure  that  any  of  onr  contempora¬ 
ries  who  have  unwittingly  misrepresented  Dr. 
McGiffert  in  this  matter  will  be  glad  in  justice 
to  him  to  make  this  correction. 

There  is  to  be  a  Missionary  Rally  in  Detroit 
on  April  19  and  20  with  reference  to  the  de¬ 
parture  of  delegates  and  visitors  to  the  World’s 
Conference  on  Missions,  convening  in  New 
York,  April  21  to  May  1.  Delegates  from 
Chicago  and  the  West  might  find  it  especially 
pleasant  to  join  this  party  and  start  from 
Detroit  in  company  with  the  Michigan  delega¬ 
tion.  The  Michigan  Central  fast  trains  make 
it  possible  to  stop  off  at  this  Detroit  Conven¬ 
tion  and  still  reach  New  York  in  about  the 
same  time  that  would  be  required  for  continu¬ 
ous  traveling  by  the  slower  lines.  The  break 
in  the  trip  from  the  West  would  prove  most 
enjoyable.  This  rally  is  inter-denomintional. 
The  Rev.  James  M.  Barkley,  pastor  of  the 
Forest  Avenue  Presbjterian  Church,  is  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Committee  and  would  be  glad  to 
know  of  any  who  may  desire  to  participate  in 
this  meeting  or  who  desire  farther  information. 

An  interesting  account  of  a  Missionary  Anni¬ 
versary  in  the  First  Chnrch  was  received  too 
late  for  insertion  last  week  and  has  been  crowded 
out  of  the  present  number.  Our  readers  will 
find  next  week  that  it  has  lost  none  of  its  good 
quality.  _ 

Dr.  George  Leon  Walker,  pastor  emeritus  of 
the  First  Church  of  Hartford  since  1892,  died 
there  last  week  in  his  seventieth  year.  His 
first  settlement  was  in  Portland,  Me.  (where 
he  received  serious  injuries  in  the  great  fire  of 
1866,  by  his  heroic  efforts  to  save  life) ;  his 
second  charge  for  about  five  years  was  the 
Centre  Church  of  New  Haven,  where  he  fol¬ 
lowed  Dr.  Leonard  Bacon,  and  his  last  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  as  above,  he  continuing  in  the  active 
discharge  of  his  duties  for  twelve  years.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  of  Dr.  Walker  that  he 
ranked  as  a  preacher  with  the  best  of  his  prede¬ 
cessors  in  the  pulpits  here  named.  The  only 
survivor  of  his  family  is  Prof.  Williston 
Walker  of  the  Hartford  Theological  Seminary. 
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Still  another,  a  Bishop  Lamb,  has 


BRECHIN  C4THEDRA.L  AND  ROUND  TOWER,  are  traceable  in  several  plaoee.  The  massive  of  laymen. 

M.  E.  Leicester  Addis  sqnare  tower  or  steeple  twenty  feet  high  left  his  memory  embalmed  in  the  minds  of  all 

“  There  is  a  pleasure  on  the  heath  where  Dmids  old  is  considered  one  of  the  best  examples  of  its  children  in  Angns  and  Mearns  in  a  riddle 
WTiere^mafe  gray  have  rustled  by  and  swept  the  “‘yl®  in  Scotland.  Ten  thousand  pounds  have  three  centuries  old  and  yet  perennially  youn^ 
nettled  green. been  subscribed  towards  the  restoration  and  and  fresh  to-day : 

In  Scotland,  where  we  still  dearly  venerate  other  necessary  demands  of  architecture.  “The  minister  and  the  Dominie  and  Malster  Andrew 

things  old  and  traditional,  because  their  asso-  Originally  there  were  no  seats  except  for  the  „  ^mb  Hone 

^  Gaed  into  the  galrden  where  three  pears  hang. 

clations  are  hoary  and  venerable,  we  speak  of  clergy,  each  worshipper  carrying  a  stool  to  Tho  ilka  ane  took  ane  still  twa  hang.” 
the  “Ancient  City  of  Brechin."  Tradition  church.  We  recall  the  historic  stool  in  Jennie  (He  held  three  officesand  was  the  three  in  one.) 
oalls  it,  “The  chief  seat  of  Druidism  benorth  Gtoddes’s  hand,  and  with  special  interest  on  Brechin  was  the  last  of  the  parish  ohnrohea 
the  Forth  and  the  Pictish  capital’ '  (of  Aber-  this  occasion,  because  it  was  a  Bishep  cf  to  adopt  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship, 

netby).  Again,  in  the  Pictish  Ohronicle  under  Brechin  who  meunted  the  pulpit  in  St.  Giles  established  in  1688.  We  can  easily  account  for 

date  990  A.  D.  we  read :“  It  was  a  great  city. "  and  tried  in  vain  to  quell  the  disturbance,  this.  Forfarshire  was  the  centre  of  Eastern 
In  the  reign  of  Malcolm' IL  1(X)1-8S  A- D.,  slain  But  when  the  city  trades  became  incor-  Jacobites,  and  as  late  as  1715,  “Mr.  Guthrie" 
in  Glamis  Oastle,  and  notable  for  all  time  as  porated  in  1600,  we  find  that  in  1608  they  appeared  in  its  pulpit  as  advocate  of  the 
the  grandfather  alike  of  the  gracious  Duncan  erected  “lofts"  or  galleries  to  which,  on  spe-  Stuarts  and  of  Episcopacy.  The  Presbyterian, 
and  the  fierce  Macbeth,  we  again  find  Brechin  cial  occasions  they  marched  to  be  “kirked"  Mr.  Willison,  was  “sorely  persecuted. "  When 

recorded  as  “an  old  town  of  the  Piets. "  and  with  all  due  self  importance  heard  and  at  last  he  left  for  Dundee,  unkind,  inhospitable 

The  oonnty  of  Angus  or  Forfarshire  is  to  criticised  the  sermon  of  some  popular  preacher  Brechins  would  not  turn  out  horse  or  cart  ta 
Scotland  what  Warwioskhire  has  become  in  of  his  day.  Such  galleries  were  then  common  carry  his  furniture.  Need  we  wonder  at  the 

English  annals — a  centre  of  everything  histori- _ _ _ 

cal  and  romantia  St.  Ninian,  whom  the  ven-  ^  ^ 

erale  Bede  styles  “  the  most  reverent  bishop  and 

holy  man  of  the  British  nation,"  the  friend  i 

also  of  St.  Martin  of  Tours — whose  cross  was  i  A 

set  up  on  Iona — is  its  patron  saint.  As  we  A 

know  that  St.  Ninian  traveled  from  “Whithorn  A 

in  the  south  to  the  .Grampians  in  the  north," 

the  first  Christian  message  must  have  been 

heard  here  in  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  ^ 

The  position  the  Cathedral  and  Round  I 

Tower  on  a  sandstone  rook,  precipitous  on  two  y  ^ 

sides  and  sloping  on  the  other  two,  presents  a 
highly  probable  site  for  Druidic  worship,  and 
the  local  names  the 

same.  As  these  early  Celtic  saints 

times  up  the  altars  the  true  God 
deposed  we  may 

presume  that  is  sanctified 

ground  the  the 

When  family  on  the  ^ 

mainland  three  hundred  all 

looking  to  their  parent  we  find  again 

in  records  the  year  : 

to  the  Lord." 

Then  Malcolm  IL  in  return  for  his  defeat  of 
the  Danes,  who  burned  the  city  in  1012  A.  D. , 

“built  a  monastery  in  Brechin.  ” 

David,  “  the  Sair  Sainct"  founded  its  Bishopric  enough  in  city  churches,  but  Brechin  alone  of  title  of  one  of  his  later  books.  The  Afflicted 
with  that  of  Dunblane  out  of  the  diocese  of  the  Scottish  Cathedrals  has  definite  records  of  the  Man's  Companion;  but  we  recall  him  rather 
old  Pictish  Bishopric  of  Abemethy;  but  in  his  same.  On  the  front  or  “breast"  of  each  as  the  compiler  of  The  Mother’s  Catechism, 
charter  be  grants  permission  to  hold  markets  gallery  the  special  coat  of  arms  was  blazoned,  familiar  in  every  Scottish  nursery.  Without 
on  Sabbath  “to  the  Bishops  and  Culdeei,”  whilst  beneath  was  a  suitable  text.  doubt  Dr.  McOosh  knew  both  of  these  well; 

and  his  grandson,  William  the  Lion  (1165-  One  loft,  not  specially  assigned  owing  to  its  and  it  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  to  hear 
1214)  confirms  the  same  charter,  using  the  position  behind  the  pulpit,  which  prevented  its  Dr.  Guthrie  of  Ragged  School  fame  “speir 
same  words.  But  by  the  year  1248  the  Oul-  occupants  seeing  tlie  preacher’s  face,  was  the  carritches"  from  Brechin  children, 
dees  had  entirely  disappeared  from  the  city,  known  as  the  Believer's,  because  faith  rather  Still  auother  ruin  counected  with  the  cathe- 
and  now-a-days  the  college  yards,  the  college  than  sight  was  their  portion.  dral  is  the  Maisondieu  Chapel,  founded  by 

well,  the  college  wynd,  are  all  that  are  left  The  Bishops  of  Brechin  were  men  of  note  William  de  Brechin  in  1256,  in  memory  of  the 

to  ns  of  Cnldee  memories.  and  national  importance,  and  in  pursuit  of  Kings  William  and  Alexander,  of  his  parents 

David’s  cathedral  was  dedicated  to  the  Holy  their  story  we  may  read  much  incidental  •P'^  beloved  brother  John,  Earl  of  Chester  and 
Trinity,  and  by  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  history  of  the  cathedral  and  city.  In  the  Sat*NOTmans''’TlngKd*’fMJly^witr  Celt^^^ 
century  its  chapels  and  altars  were  recognised  War  of  Independence  it  nobly  supported  Scotland  as  in  England.  The  rector  of  the 
as  belonging  to  the  Church  of  Rome.  But  even  Bmo»  and  he  in  turn  with  his  son  David  II.  (grammar  School  still  reserves  the  right  of 

in  the  fourteenth  century  the  building  was  not  granted  many  privileges  (It  was  in  Brechin  "igoioK  after  his  name,  PraeceptorDomusDei, 
...  j  -..  M  ^..,..1-1.  V.  j  j  T  .  j  1.  <  because  of  income  derived  from  the  lands  of 

completed,  as  a  record  exists  of  an  unpaid  due  Castle  that  Edward  I  exacted  homage  from  Maisondieu 

“of  a  horse  and  cart  to  lead  stones  for  the  John  Balliol. )  It  was  a  Bishop  of  Brechin  The  Round  Tower  takes  precedence  of  the 
building  of  the  belfry. "  Little  or  nothing  can  who  protested  against  one  of  the  first  decrees  cathedral  in  architectural  interest ;  for  though 
be  learned  of  its  actual  structure.  of  the  new  Parliament  called  in  name  of  the  I^felapd  possesses  seventy-six  of  these  onrions 

After  the  Reformation,  the  building  re-  infant  Mary  Stuart  in  1542,  ordaining  that  “It  Tht  lSh°“Toirr8'”havT*bi5S 

mained  as  it  had  been  till  1806, , when  consider-  shall  be  lawful  to  all  our  sovereigu’s  lady’s  classified  in  four  styles.  That  of  which 
able  alterations  took  place.  Daring  the  lieges  to  have  the  Holy  Writ,  viz:  the  New  Brechin  is  an  example  was  not  in  existence 
eighteenth  century  it  was  considered  a  “hand-  Testament  and  the  Old,  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  ^rly  tenth  century  and  Abernethy 

some  Gothic  structure,"  its  nave  with  two  and  that  they  should  incur  no  crime  for  the  d“  Petrie, “ur® miT authentic  authority  on 
aisles'and  transepts ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  leaving  and  reading  of  the  same."  Later,  the  subject,  concludes  that  all  were  built  be- 
ths  aisleless  choir  was  ever  finished.  Tha  Bishop  Sinclair,  also  President  of  the  Court  tween  the  fifth  and  thirteenth  centuries  and 
transepts  were  removed  in  1806,  new  and  wide  of  Session  (law  courts),  offloiated  at  the  mar-  •  t^o-fold  purpose— to  serve  as 

aisles  added  and  their  walls  so  heightened  that  riage  of  Queen  Mary  and  Lord  Darmley.  bSokl®’ S>ns1  fsTreWoS  “Sd  °ia?uJblol° 

the  roof  of  one  span  covered  nave  and  aisles.  Bishop  Alexander  Campbell,  1666  to  1610,  beacons  or  watch  towers  in  case  of  predatory 

“thus  totally  eclipsing  the  beautiful  windows  was  empowered  by  a  grant  and  backed  by  his  attack.  They  may  have  been  places  of  refoge. 

in  Ae  nave  and  oovering  up  the  handsome  patron,  the  Earl  of  Argyll,  to  sell  for  his  own  .  oasts  over  ns  a  reverent  shadow ;  Dm- 
oarred  oomioe  of  the  naU-head  quatre  foil  benefit  “aU  revenues  and  properties  belonging  uV l“uff  JSS  ;TfTrMhiJ  w^^^ 
description  which  ran  nnder  the  eaves  of  the  to  the  Bee,  then  vacant,  or  which  might  become  line : 

nave."  The  west  window  and  doorway  are  vacant."  By  this  means  the  cathedral  property  “Old  isudmarka  change-a  shadow  still  is  oast 
•till  entire  and  the  ontlines  of  fine  carvings  was  lost  to  the  church  and  fell  into  the  hands  mSe^f^el^^oJV^iUh^nJs't^ndSaVs”*®*^"* 
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THE  ALPHABET  OF  CHRISTIAN  THEOLOGY. 

Rct.  C.  H.  Parkharst  D.D. 

[Preached  in  Madison  Square  Church,  March  18,  1900.] 

Jesus  saith  unto  him,  I  am  the  way,  the  truth 
and  the  life.  ” — John  xir.  6. 

There  is  something  in  the  way  in  which  the 
early  disciples  came  to  their  knowledge  of 
Jesus  Ohrist  that  gave  them  great  advantage 
over  most  of  those  who,  in  our ''own  day,  be¬ 
come  his  disciples.  With  the  mature  ideas,  or 
at  least  with  the  elaborate  ideas,  which  we 
have  of  Ohrist  and  his  work,  resulting  from 
our  study  not  so  much  perhaps  of  the  Gospels 
as  of  the  Epistles  and  of  credal  statements  and 
theological  discussions,  it  is  not  easy  to  con¬ 
ceive  the  emptiness  of  mind  with  which  men 
contemplated  Ohrist  at  a  time  when  there  were 
no  epistles,  no  creed  and  no  theology.  And 
when  I  say  emptiness  of  mind  I  mean  simply 
the  absence  from  the  mind  of  all  finished  con- 
Tiotions  such  as  might  tend  to  dull  those  gentle 
first  impressions  which  come  so  easily,  pene¬ 
trate  so  deeply  and  lay  so  secure  a  foundation 
for  maturer  ideas  to  come. 

Let  ns  illustrate  by  so  simple  an  example  as 
this:  Suppose  a  child  put  to  the  study  of 
botany.  Now  it  is  undoubtedly  well  to  have 
what  we  may  call  a  scientific  acquaintance 
with  plants,  to  know  something  about  their 
proper  classification,  the  history  of  their  un¬ 
folding,  the  laws  which  control  in  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  the  technical  terms  and  phrases 
which  students  of  the  science  have  adopted 
into  their  vocabulary.  That  is  all  very  well, 
but  it  is  always  a  very  unfortunate  thing  to 
set  a  child  studying  flowers  scientifically  till 
first  he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  keep  com¬ 
pany  with  them  and  love  them  nnsophisti- 
catedly.  Of  course  the  scientific  investigation 
of  flowers  will  give,  him  a  great  deal  that 
ohildish  and  untutored  companionship  with 
them  in  the  fields  will  not  be  able  even  to  sug¬ 
gest  :  bat  the  first  step  toward  knowing  a  thing, 
toward  knowing  anything  or  anybody,  is  not 
taken  in  the  attempt  we  make  to  know  them, 
but  in  the  easy,  unconstrained  and  waiting 
way  in  which  we  let  onr  thoughts  and  hearts 
lie  out  toward  them  more  or  less  idly.  It  is 
«  part  of  God’s  general  plan  that  we  should  all 
of  ns  have  opportunity  to  play  with  the  world 
awhile  as  children  before  we  commence  work¬ 
ing  at  it  as  men.  The  immaturity  of  our  first 
smtivities  does  a  great  deal  to  postpoue  the 
eenility  of  our  later  activities. 

To  consider  a  moment  longer  the  child’s  rela¬ 
tion  to  the  flowers:  A  child’s  thoughts  are  apt 
to  be  large  thoughts,  wild  but  large,  till  they 
sure  put  into  the  swaddling  clothes  of  precise 
method  and  exact  definition.  To  him  there  is 
•bout  everything  a  great  deal  that  is  personal. 
There  springs  up  an  easy  intimacy  between 
him  and  all  that  he  touches.  There  is  meaning 
in  everything  and  mind  in  everything  and  in 
sdmost  everything  a  heart.  In  all  the  things 
that  go  on  in  the  world,  little  and  large,  there 
are  to  him  intimations  of  a  power  and  a  pres¬ 
ence  too  large  for  him  to  state  but  not  too  large 
for  him  to  feel.  He  may  not  know  what  to 
call  it  any  more  than  little  Samuel  knew  what 
to  call  the  voice  of  the  Lord  when  it  spoke  to 
him.  Every  morning  it  is  lignt  a  good  while 
before  it  is  quite  light  enough  to  see  what 
o’clock  it  is  by  the  sun-dial.  In  bis  twilight 
years  the  child  re-enacts  in  his  own  experience 
«  good  deal  of  what  the  world  used  everywhere 
to  feel  in  the  old  days  when  woods,  air  and 
eea  were  tenanted  by  little  divinities  that 
made  every  spot  the  temple  of  an  unspeakable 
presence. 

There  was  a  good  deal  that  was  foolish  about 
All  this,  and  that  needed  in  due  course  of  time 
td  be  re-oast,  but  .there  was  in  it  also  some¬ 
what  that  was  unspeakably  precious:  it  was 
-the  instinctive  ontreaohing  of  the  heart,  a 


heart  that  was  delicately  sensitive  to  influences 
that  were  too  subtle  to  be  definitely  stated. 

Now  all  of  that  states,  with  at  least  a  degree 
of  accuracy,  the  attitude  in  which,  in  those 
early  first  days,  the  disciples  stood  toward  their 
Lord.  They  had  this  very  maAed  advantage 
that  they  not  only  knew  very  little  about  him 
but  also  that  they  laid  no  claim  to  knowing 
much  about  him,  and  what  was  still  more,  did 
not  appear  to  suppose  it  necessary  to  resmh  just 
yet  any  final  conclusions  in  regard  to  him. 
We  are  not  arguing  in  behalf  of  unsettled  con¬ 
victions,  but  at  the  same  time  settled  convic¬ 
tions  are  a  very,  very  bad  thing  to  start  out  with. 

Consequently  there  was  given  to  the  Lord’s 
personality  an  opportunity  to  work  its  own 
easy  and  natural  work  upon  them.  They 
were  in  that  attitude  that  the  best  and  truest 
that  was  in  him  could  reach  and  impress  them. 
They  came  before  him  with  no  large  outfit  of 
preliminary  training;  were  not  accustomed 
probably  to  think  very  carefully,  at  least  were 
not  disposed  to  pride  themselves  on  the  ac¬ 
curacy  of  their  thinking.  There  was  nothing 
of  this  kind,  therefore,  to  occasion  their  re¬ 
ceiving  with  any  reserve  the  impressions  that 
his  character  and  life  made  upon  them.  They 
had  no  theory  that  they  were  anxious  to  have 
corroborated.  A  man  may  be  of  a  very  teacha¬ 
ble  and  impressionable  disposition,  or  at  least 
suppose  himself  to  be  so,  but  there  is  little 
probability  of  his  being  convinced  of  anything 
that  militates  against  some  conviction  at  which 
he  has  already  definitely  arrived.  There  are 
very  few  of  ns  but  what  put  a  higher  estimate 
upon  our  convictions  than  we  do  upon  the 
truth.  That  fact  is  a  sad  one  and  accounts  very 
largely  for  the  slow  rate  at  which  we  progress 
in  knowledge,  knowledge  of  this  world  and 
knowledge  of  the  other,  particularly  knowledge 
of  God,  which  is  the  greatest  of  all  knowledge. 

Hence  it  is  well  to  postpone  patting  the  last 
touches  to  our  convictions  as  long  as  we  can. 
After  three  years  of  intimate  intercourse  with 
Jesus  Christ,  the  disciples  would  have  passed 
a  very  slim  examination  on  Christian  theology. 
They  had  at  that  time  few  opinions  that  they 
would  have  oared  to  label  as  such,  but  the  ad¬ 
mirable  feature  in  their  situation  was  that 
there  was  in  them  none  of  that  conceit  of 
opinion,  none  of  that  foolish  concern  to  have 
one  class  of  ideas  promoted  to  the  disparage¬ 
ment  of  another  class,  that  would  interfere 
with  any  impression  which  the  Lord  personally 
might  be  calculated  to  make  upon  them  per¬ 
sonally.  All  of  this  became  in  them  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  opinion  farther  on,  and  of  a  theology  of 
a  very  pronounced  oast.  But  they  did  not 
commence  with  theology.  They  commenced 
with  Christianity — the  power  of  Jesus  Christ 
over  them  and  in  them— they  commenced  with 
Christianity  and  let  it  work  into  theology, 
which  is  a  very  different  thing  from  commenc¬ 
ing  with  theology  and  trying  to  work  it  into 
Christianity.  When  you  reflect  what  a  won¬ 
derful  and  far-reaching  work  it  was  that  the 
disciples  entered  upon  soon  after  Jesus  Christ 
had  left  them,  you  realize  what  marvelous 
effects  he  had  wrought  in  them  daring  the 
three  years  or  so  of  his  intercourse  with  them. 
But  when  you  also  reflect  how  intellectually 
at  sea  and  theologically  adrift  they  were  at 
the  time  of  his  parting  from  them  you  appre-' 
oiate  how  little  of  his  effort  had  been  expended 
in  trying  to  secure  in  them  settled  Christian 
notions  and  opinions  And  warranted,  as  I 
believe  we  are,  in  supposing  that  Christ’s  way 
of  making  Christians  is  the  best  way  of  mak¬ 
ing  them,  the  fact  just  stated  would  seem  to 
give  us  who  are  Christian  preachers,  teachers 
and  parents  a  good  deal  to  dwell £upon  and 
ruminate  over. 

It  hardly  need  be  said,  probably,  that  this 
line  of  thought  we  are  Just  now  pursuing  does 
not  proceed  from  any  antipathy  to  opinion,  any 


more  than  you  would  be  likely  to  argue  that 
because  Christ  did  not  prepare  a  catechism  for 
his  disciples  therefore  he  did  not  care  what 
his  disciples  believed,  or  whether  they  believed 
anything  in  particular.  Our  plea  here  is  really 
a  great  deal  more  in  the  interests  of  opinion 
than  in  its  depreciation,  only  by  opinions  we 
must  insist  on  something  that  in  its  interior 
structure  is  commensurate  with  the  dignity 
always  involved  where  matters  of  so  serious  a 
nature  as  God  and  the  soul  are  at  stake.  It 
ttdces  a  great  deal  of  material  to  make  an 
opinion,  especially  opinion  about  such  matters, 
provided  the  opinion  is  to  have  staying  power 
and  producing  power  after  it  is  made.  That  is 
why  time  is  so  important  an  ingredient  in  the 
process  of  opinion- forming.  Horticulturists 
often  pluck  the  fruit  from  the  branches  of 
young  trees  not  for  the  purpose  of  discouraging 
fruitage,  but  because  premature  bearing  itself 
discourages  fruitage  It  hinders  the  process 
of  attaining  to  that  development  of  fibre  that 
will  itself  be  the  best  guarantee  of  fruitage. 
Premature  opinion  does  the  same  thing.  Pre¬ 
mature  opinion  is  not  only  cheap  opinion,  but 
its  very  existence  in  the  mind  precludes  the 
likelihood  that  any  opinion  more  wholesome, 
vigorous  and  rational  will  come  on  later.  Even 
allowing,  as  every  intelligent  man  must,  the 
necessity  of  having  opinions,  and  opinions,  too, 
of  a  very  decided  and  strenuous  kind,  yet  we 
can  never  forget  that  there  is  this  risk  involved 
in  them,  that  they  are  apt  to  mark  the  point 
where  a  man  concludes  that  he  is  in  possession 
of  all  the  light  that  is  obtainable  and  so  ceases 
to  interest  himself  in  trying  to  obtain  any 
more.  And  even  when  it  becomes  time  for  his 
conviction  to  mature  it  will  still  be  wise  not 
to  frame  it  together  with  so  close  joints  as  to 
exclude  the  possibility  of  expansion  in  case  the 
weather  should  become  warmer,  or  to  roof  over 
the  structure  so  solidly  as  not  to  leave  space 
for  a  sky-light  that  may  entrap  any  stray  sun¬ 
shine  that  ohani)es  to  be  floating  overhead  after 
the  house  has  been  painted,  furnished  and 
occupied. 

The  peculiar  and  advantageous  feature,  then, 
in  the  case  of  the  disciples  was  that  they  not 
made  their  opinions  but  grew  them,  and  the 
material  out  of  which  that  growth  was  com¬ 
posed  was  their  own  personal  experience  of 
Jesus  Ohrist.  Those  opinions  were  not  the 
outcome  of  stimulated  imagination,  nor  quota¬ 
tions  from  the  views  of  others,  nor  well-turned 
phrases  which  they  had  memorised,  school¬ 
boy  fashion,  at  the  dictation  of  a  master.  The 
material  of  their  convictions  was  in  themselves, 
wrought  there  by  the  personal  impress  upon 
them  of  the  personal  Ohrist,  and  present  in 
them  in  effect,  before  ever  they  were  distinctly  ] 
conscious  of  them  as  opinions. 

Yon  will  recall,  probably,  the  very  definite 
language  in  which  St  Paul  declares  that  the 
same  thing  was  true  of  himself  which  we  have 
been  predicating  of  the  first  disciples.  That 
language  occurs  in  an  early  portion  of  the 
Galatian  Letter:  "And  when  it  pleased  God  to 
reveal  his  Son  in  me,  that  I  might  preach  him 
among  the  heathen,  immediately  I  conferred 
not  with  fiesh  and  blood,  neither  went  I  up  to 
Jerusalem  to  them  which  were  apostles  before 
me,  but  I  went  into  Arabia;”  a  queer  place, 
at  the  first  look  of  it,  to  develop  a  oonsistent 
system  of  religious  opinion.  Most  people  when 
they  want  to  acquire  Ohristian  truth  go  to 
some  learned  Ohristian  or  other  and  arrange 
with  him  to  teach  them,  so  many  opinions  for 
so  many  dollars.  Paul  kept  himself  oonsoien- 
tiously  and  assiduously  aloof  fnmv.  such  teach¬ 
ers  :  he  took  pains  not  to  oonfeg  with  even 
Peter,  James  or  John.  In  other  words  81 
Paul  was  not  an  echo  of  the  other  apostles;  he 
was  not  a  quotation  from  his  predeoeissTta 
the  ministry.  He  did  naS  sit  at  the  feet  of 
Peter,  for  exampl**,  take  notes  of  Peter’s  in- 
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atniotioD,  accept  as- truth  what  Peter  taught 
to  him  and  then  go  off  to  some  other  congrega¬ 
tion  and  retail  it  as  his  opinion.  The  more 
you  think  abut  this  the  more  I  am  sure  it  will 
mean  to  yon. 

But  on  the  other  band,  Paul  does  not  leave 
XU  to  imagine  that  he  worked  out  a  system  of 
his  oxm,  made  up  his  own  system,  or  as  we 
sometimes  say,  spun  it  from  his  interior  con¬ 
sciousness.  That  would  have  been  a  good  deal 
worse  than  going  to  school  to  Peter,  worse  for 
him  and  for  those  he  undertook  to  preach  to. 
His  own  statement,  as  just  quoted,  is  that  by 
the  power  of  God,  Christ  became  inwardly 
revealed  to  him.  Christ  in  him  was  the  mate¬ 
rial  of  his  theology ;  that  is  to  say,  Christ  as 
he  personally  knew  him,  as  he  had  himself 
come  under  the  power  of  his  Spirit  was  the 
stuff — if  I  may  use  the  expression — that  com¬ 
posed  his  religions  opinions.  What  he  had 
himself  experienced  of  Christ  composed  the 
bone  and  sinew  of  his  Christian  theology. 

I  have  phrased  it  in  these  various  ways  that 
if  one  way  of  stating  the  case  is  not  clear  to 
yon  another  may  be.  Three  years,  if  we  may 
conclude  from  the  record  contained  in  the 
Galatian  Letter,  he  spent  in  this  ripening 
process:  not  going  to  school,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  not  going  around  picking 
up  religions  ideas  at  the  theological  centres  of 
current  opinion,  not  composing  doctrinal  theses 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  his  intellectual 
activity  and  giving  him  definite  lines  to  go 
upon  when  it  came  time  for  him  to  preach ; 
but  becoming  built  up  and  ripened  in  his  own 
knowledge  and  experience  of  Jesus  Christ,  so 
that  when  the  time  had  arrived  for  him  to  go 
before  the  public  he  could  tell  the  world  what 
he  knew  of  Christ  without  having  to  pad  his 
discourses  with  what  this  religious  magazine 
had  to  say  or  with  quotations  from  the  exposi¬ 
tion  of  that  preacher  or  professor. 

I  am  not  intending  this  primarily  as  an  ad¬ 
dress  to  theological  students  preparing  for  the 
ministry,  although  it  has  direct  bearings  at 
that  point;  but  St  Paul’s  own  statement  of  his 
case  so  perfectly  illustrates  the  general  prin¬ 
ciple  which  I  was  urging  that  it  would  have 
been  an  inexcusable  blunder  on  my  part  not  to 
make  use  of  it  You  see  perfectly  realized  in 
him  the  point  made  a  little  way  back  that  the¬ 
ology  is  not  something  which  a  man  can  work 
up  into  Christianity,  but  that  Christianity  is 
the  starting  point,  and  that  whatever  theology 
he  has,  deserving  the  name  theology,  must  be 
development  from  that,  and  that  his  Christian 
views  to  be  of  value  either  to  him  or  others 
must  be  simply  a  statement,  more  or  less  dis¬ 
tinct,  of  what  he  himself  knows  personally  and 
experimentally  of  Jesiu  Christ.  When  your 
tree  is  ripe,  then  there  is  a  chance  of  your 
being  able  to  pluck  some  ripe  fruit ;  but  the 
ripe  strength  of  the  tree  is  what  yon  have  to 
rely  upon  to  guarantee  the  sound  maturity  of 
what  grows  upon  it 

And  so,  as  has  been  stated  here,  and  as  you 
know  from  your  own  reading  of  the  Gkwpels, 
Christ  did  not  write  out  a  creed  for  his  disci¬ 
ples.  did  not  dictate  to  them  formal  expressions 
of  religioxu  truth  for  them  to  square  their  ser¬ 
mons  to  by  and  by,  but  made  himself  over  to 
them,  brought  them  not  so  much  under  the 
power  of  his  ideas  as  under  the  power  of  his 
spirit  and  temper,  which  is  a  very  different 
thing,  incorporated  himself  in  them,  so  that 
when  it  oame  time  for  them  to  preach  him 
they  had  no  need  to  oonsnlt  anybody’s  theo¬ 
logical  disquisitions:  they  had  only  to  state, 
in  any  way  tlmt  ooonrred  to  them,  what  Christ 
was  to  them  and  in  them.  Their  ChristUn 
theology  whs  simply  their  Christian  experience 
tximed  inside  out  and  put  into  words. 

Now  the  importimt  fhot  connected  with  all 
thla  ii  that  the  lin^  which  Jesns  Christ  phr- 
snet'vrith  the  disciples  in  making  them  Chris- 
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tians  and  with  St.  Paul  in  making  [hhn an 
Apostle,  is  not  the  line  that  we  are  careful  to 
hold  to.  There  is  an  idea  prevalent,  which 
too  often  expresses  itself  in  our  preaching  and 
in  our  Sunday-school  or  home  teaching,  that  if 
we  load  the  minds  of  people,  infantile  and 
adult,  with  sharp  doctrinal  statements  and 
close  theological  discriminations,  somehow 
that  intellectual  loading  of  the  mind  will  con¬ 
tain  in  itself  the  root  and  the  potency  of  life 
that  is  Christian,  and  that  working  a  child  or 
a  man  dootrinally,  if  done  long  enough,  will 
inevitably  issue  in  his  becoming  a  follower  of 
Jesus  and  a  child  of  God.  Now  that  was  not 
Christ’s  method,  as  I  am  sure  yon  must  appre¬ 
ciate.  He  gave  them  truth,  undoubtedly,  but 
when  he  talked  about  giving  them  truth,  he 
did  not  mean  reality  done  up  in  verbal  pack¬ 
ages  and  slung  at  them,  or  rolled  into  epigram¬ 
matic  shot  and  fired  at  them.  Truth,  so  far  as 
he  had  to  do  with  it,  was  something  which  he 
personally  embodied:  “I  am  the  truth,”  he 
said,  and  so  truth  became  the  personal  posses¬ 
sion  of  his  disciples  in  just  the  measure  that 
he  succeeded  in  becoming  himself  the  personal 
possession  of  those  disciples.  There  is  nothing 
abstruse  or  far-fetched  in  that  distinction:  it 
is  illustrated  in  every  school  bnilding  in  this 
cfty  every  day  of  the  school  year.  There  are 
teachers  that  are  nothing  but  peripatetic  text¬ 
books,  only  more  meagre  in  their  contents  and 
more  sumptuous  in  their  binding.  There  are 
other  teachers  that  are  themselves  the  truths 
they  stand  for,  done  into  fiesh,  blood  and  heart, 
and  who'  do  their  splendid  work  by  bnilding 
themselves  over  into  the  fibre,  the  brain,  soul 
and  spirit  of  their  pupils. 

That  latter  was  the  feature  of  Christ’s  teach¬ 
ing.  He  made  his  disciples  wise  with  his  truth 
by  himself  entering  into  them  and  in  that  way 
getting  the  truth  rooted  in  the  soil  of  their 
own  lives  and  into  the  atmosphere  of  their  own 
conscious  experience.  There  is  a  great  lot  of 
doctrine- teaching  that  never  gets  through  the 
personal  cuticle  and  into  the  very' soil  of  a 
man’s  life  and  affections.  I  know  that  a  man 
may  carry  the  whole  catechism  in  his  head 
and  yet  not  one  truth  o^  it  be  vitally  lodged  at 
his  own  heart’s  core,  tnd  until  it  is  lodged 
there  it  is  not  religions  truth  but  philosophi¬ 
cal  baggage.  This  is  r  ot  a  crusade  against 
catechism.  Like  every  ocher  good  thing  admit¬ 
ting  of  misuse,  it  has  its  place  and  office;  but 
I  am  laboring  to  have  it  understood  that 
Christ’s  first  move  in  making  men  Christians 
was  to  get  reality  planted  in  them,  to  get  his 
own  spirit  and  temper  wrought  in  them,  with 
all  of  blessed  tendency  therein  involved,  with¬ 
out  any  particular  care  that  they  should  under¬ 
stand  what  was  going  on,  or  be  able  intellectn- 
ally  and  doctrinaliy  to  state  him  who  was 
helping  it  on ;  knowing  that  when  once  they 
had  gained  an  experience  of  him,  and  the  great 
realities  of  the  divine  life  had  become  opened 
up  in  their  souls  through  the  agency  of  his 
mystic  ministry,  it  would  then  be  time  enough 
for  them  to  commence  philosophizing  upon  the 
plan  of  salvation,  time  enough  to  frame  a 
nomenclature  that  would  fit  the  new  facts  that 
had  come  out  into  the  light,  and  time  enough 
to  reduce  to  forms  of  doctrine  the  realities 
that  had  first  lain  in  their  minds  as  forms  of 
experience. 

A  consciousness  of  Christ  is,  then,  the  prime 
object  at  which  we  have  to  aim,  whether  in 
becoming  ourselves  more  perfectly  Christian, 
or  in  helping  others  to  become  such.  And  by 
a  consciousness  of  Christ  I  mean  that  sense  of 
the  great  things  of  God  and  of  the  soul  that 
grows  warm  and  large  within  ns  when  we 
walk  with  Christ,  when  we  do  his  will,  when 
we  immerse  ourselves  in  the  bright,  holy  and 
abounding  life  that  unfolds  itself  to  our  hearts 
from  out  the  records  of  his  doing,  teaching  and 
suffering.  We  are  not  going  to  slur  over  the 


Epistles,  but  our  prime  need  is  of  the^  Gospel, 
and  df  the  Man  of  the  GoBi>el — call  him  by 
what  name  yon  may  prefer.  The  name  is  an 
after- matter.  The  sunshine  does  not  warm 
ns  because  we  call  it  warm,  we  call  it  warm 
because  it  warms  ns.  It  is  no  better  Chris¬ 
tianity  to  call  Christ  divine  than  it  is  to  call 
him  hnman  if  our  Christianity  extends  only 
to  the  name  we  give  him.  It  is  only  when  the 
name  we  give  to  him  is  founded  on  the  experi¬ 
ence  we  have  of  him  that  the  name  begins  to 
count.  A  sound  theology  will  not  make  a 
sound  Christian,  bilt  a  sound  Christian  will 
have  a  sound  theology,  although  he  will  not 
probably  call  it  theology  or  think  of.it  as  snch, 
any  more  than  a  man  who  is  thoroughly  well 
is  distinctly  conscious  of  the  anatomy  of  his 
body  or  of  the  physiology  of  its  processes. 

And  BO  in  a  last  word  I  want  to  say  that  the 
object  of  our  preaching,  of  our  Sunday-school 
teaching  and  of  our  home  instruction  must 
still  be  what  it  was,  as  long  ago  as  when  Jesus 
stood  with  his  disciples  at  the  Sea  of  Tiberias 
or  with  Saul  at  Damascus,  viz :  to  bring  men 
and  children  distinctly  to  Christ ;  not  to  Christ 
as  a  name  that  stands  in  the  dictionary,  not 
to  Christ  as  an  idea  represented  in  the  cate¬ 
chism,  but  to  him  as  a  person,  disclosed  to  the- 
oonsoienoe  that  bends  to  him  in  the  Scriptures, 
revealed  to  the  heart  that  walks  with  him  in 
the  duties,  joys  and  violssitudes  of  daily  life, 
and  able  still  as  he  has  been  for  above  1,800 
years,  to  work  with  a  power  that  attests  the 
humaneness  of  his  sympathy  and  the  divinenesa 
of  his  efficiency. 

Looking  forward  now  to  the  year  to  come, 
there  is  one  suggestion  I  would  like  to  put 
before  you  in  keeping  with  the  line  of  thought 
followed  out  this  morning.  Either  on  Sunday 
afternoons  or  Wednesday  evenings— presumably 
the  latter  and  at  an  hour  a  little  later  than> 
that  at  which  we  now  convene— I  would  like 
to  take  up  with  yon  the  nndogmatio  study  of 
the  life  of  Christ.  By  the  expression  the  ”un- 
dogmatic  study”  of  his  life  I  mean  the  attempt 
to  enter  into  the  intimacies  of  his  life,  to  ex¬ 
amine  his  words  and  follow  him  in  the  acta 
which  he  iwrformed,  with  a  view  to  meeting^ 
him,  feeling  him,  and  coming  under  the  gra¬ 
cious  power  of  the  Spirit  by  which  he  was  imi- 
mated.  That,  I  believe  is  what  the  Church-  ' 
needs  and  what  the  younger  members  of  our 
congregation  need  more  than  they  need  any¬ 
thing  else.  It  is  nnderstood  that  a  great  many 
young  people  are  drifting  away  from  their 
Christian  faith.  Now  that  is  not  a  fair  state¬ 
ment  of  the  case.  They  are  doubtless  drifting 
away  from  certain  opinions,  but  they  are  not 
drifting  away  from  Christ,  because  they  have 
never  been  brought  near  enough  tahim  to  make¬ 
drifting  away  from  him  possible.  Their  Ohris> 
tian  training,  so  called,  has  been  the  leaming- 
of  a  certain  set  of  ideas  about  Christ  and  not 
a  personal  introduction  to  Christ  and  personal- 
acquaintance  with  him,  and  by  personal  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  him  I  mean  becoming  tenderly 
intimate  with  the  gracious  mind  of  Jesus  as 
evinced  in  his  recorded  life.  We  want  to- 
know  the  Bible,  but  we  want  to  know  the 
Bible  in  order  that  we  may  know  the  Christ 
of  the  Bible,  and  the  strength  of  the  Chnrchi 
to-day  is  just  where  it  was  in  the  days  of  John 
and  Peter  and  James,  in  closeness  of  warm  ac¬ 
quaintance  and  fellowship  with  him  in  the  life- 
he  lived  and  death  he  died,  however  imperfect 
may  be,  at  the  first  at  least,  the  way  in  which- 
we  undertake  to  tell  our  acquaintanceship  and 
fellowship  into  words.  It  is  out  of  our  hearts- 
that  are  the  issues  of  life,  and  if  our  hearts 
become  Christianized,  intelligence  will  itself 
be  reached  by  a  kind  of  contagion.  '  Our 
thoughts  about  Christ  will  be  accurate  enough 
'for  all  practical  purposes  when  once  we  have- 
leamed  to  love  him  as  we  may  and  obey  hinu 
as  we  ought.  .  . 

i  '.  .  li,  ,1  - 
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SEIQNOBOS’S  POLITIGAL  HISTORY  OF 
EUBOPE.* 

From  the  stndent’a  point  of  yiew  this  is  the 
most  nsefnl  contemporary  history  of  Europe 
which  has  appeared  in  the  oompasa  of  eight 
hundred  octavo  pages.  It  begins  with  the  gen¬ 
eral  restoration  of  the  old  governments  which 
followed  Waterloo  in  1814,  and  ends  at  no  hard 
and  fast  date,  but  as  far  down  the  stream  of 
recent  events  as  each  particular  topic  under 
review  required  to  be  carried. 

The  difficulty  of  preparing  such  a  history 
within  the  limits  of  one  volume,  even  though 
it  be  of  generous  dimensions,  is  in  the  embar¬ 
rassment  which  comes  from  the  overwhelming 
mass  of  material.  No  one  life  is  long  enough 
fcr  the  personal  examination  of  the  tre¬ 
mendous  mass  of  documents  concerned  in  the 
rigorous  method  laid  down  for  scientific  his¬ 
tory.  The  present  author  has  availed  him¬ 
self  of  the  trustworthy  original  work  done  by 
other  competent  students,  who  have  made  the 
required  original  study  and  whose  work  has 
been  tested  by  other  scholars 

The  voluminous  citation  of  evidences  and 
authorities  has  had  to  be  very  much  reduced 
in  the  volume.  But  more  than  all,  the  author 
has  been  obliged  to  deny  himself  all  expansion 
into  detail,  novel  research  in  new  fields,  dis¬ 
cussion  of  probabilities  or  points  in  dispute, 
and  confine  himself  rigorously  to  the  facts  of 
political  life  as  known  to  all  concerned. 

This  is  a  plan  which  has  cut  out  all  literary 
and  learned  display,  descriptive  work,  charac¬ 
ter  sketches  and  confined  the  author  to  the  one 
plan  of  enabling  his  "readers  to  comprehend 
the  essential  phenomena  of  the  political  life 
of  Europe  in  the  nineteenth  century,  by  ex¬ 
plaining  the  organization  of  the  nations,  gov¬ 
ernments  and  parties,  the  political  questions 
which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  the  cen¬ 
tury,  and  the  solutions  they  have  received. 

1  have  tried  to  write  an  explanatory  history. " 

2  One  of  the  great  merits  of  the  work  is  the 
author’s  definite  conception  of  his  task  and 
his  limitation  of  himself  to  the  political  his¬ 
tory.  He  avoids  social  phenomena  that  have 
no  direct  relation  to  political  life ;  and  in  the 
same  way  "art,  science,  literature,  religion, 
private  manners  and  customs.  ’’  Tet  the  politi¬ 
cal  life  of  a  people  is  so  all-embracing  that  it 
will  be  found  to  spread  over  and  embrace  many 
of  these  topics. 

What  the  work  loses  in  the  way  of  expansion 
it  gains  in  the  effectiveness  of  its  exposition  of 
the  capital  facts  which  make  clear  the  essen¬ 
tial  events  and  phenomena  of  the  recent  politi¬ 
cal  history  of  Europe,  such  as  the  formation, 
composition  and  policy  of  parties  and  other 
movements  which  determine  the  fate  of  insti¬ 
tutions. 

The  three  parts  into  which  the  work  is 
divided  are  three  distinct  methods  of  classify¬ 
ing  and  reviewing  the  facta  Part  L  is,  taken 
up  with  the  domestic  history  of  the  European 
states,  beginning  with  Engiand,  and  studying 
the  history  of  each  in  a  geographical  order. 
Part  U.  is  arranged,  on  what  may  be  called 
the  basis  of  the  logical  order,  to  bring  out  the 
universal  features  of  the  history  which  are  not 
affected  by  national  boundaries,  such  as  the 
transformation  of  economic  life,  the  revolu¬ 
tionary  and  socialist  history,  the  Ohnroh  and 
the  Oatholic  parties.  Part  UL  is  given  up  to 
the  external  relations  of  the  states  between 
themselves,  beginning  with  Austria  in  the  lead 
under  the  Mettemioh  system,  the  rivalry  of 
England  and  Austria,  F^nch  preponderance, 

*  A  Political  History  of  Europe  Since  1814;  By  Charles 
Selgnobos  of  the  University  of  Paris.  TranslStlon^Edlted 
by  8.  M.  Maov|ine.  Professor  of  History  In  Harvard. 
Henry  Holt  and  Company.  Svo.  pp.  881.  $8., 


the  ascendancy  of  Germany,  and  the  arm<^d 
,  peace.  ,,■ 

This  is  a  method  of  treating  the  subject 
which  requires  historic  abiiity  of  the  highest 
order  for  its  successful  development.  Fortu¬ 
nately  these  are  the  qualifications  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  M.  Seignobos.  With  a  wide  original 
knowledge  of  the  history  which  few  men 
possess,  he  combines  a  yet  more  uncommon 
historical  judgment  which  seizes  on  the  capital 
and  critical  events  of  the  history  and  employs 
one  event  to  explain  another,  thus  realizing 
his  own  ideal  of  an  "  explanatory  history,"  one 
which  lights  up  its  own  path  by  the  luminous 
order  of  its  arrangement.  The  work  is  wholly 
free  from  insular,  local,  or  national  prejudice 
and  shows  a  generous  interest  in  the  larger 
humanities  of  the  subject  which  concern  the 
common  mass  of  men. 

The  translation  presented  to  the  English 
reading  public  by  Professor  Maevane  is  much 
more  than  a  simple  translation.  Something 
has  been  added  to  the  text  when  it  seemed  im¬ 
peratively  required  for  American  students. 
Something  has  been  ooccasionally  omitted. 
The  chapters  in  recent  English  history  re¬ 
quired  freer  correction  and  have  received  it. 
The  value  of  the  book,  at  least  for  American 
readers,  has  been  very  distinctly  increased  by 
these  changes,  though  they  are  not  indicated 
at  all  in  the  English  text  as  it  now  stands  and 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  comparison  with 
the  original  French. 

The  American  editor  has  also  added  much  to 
the  value  of  the  book  by  a  full  index  and  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  titles 
in  the  bibliography. 

A  Problem  in  New  Testament  Oriticism.  The 
Stone  Lectures  for  1897-1898.  By  Melanc- 
tbon  Williams  Jacobus  D. D.  New  York: 
Oharles  Scribners’  Sons.  1900.  12mo.  pp. 
(viii.)  285.  11.60. 

In  some  ways  this  is  a  surprising  book.  The 
author  comes  of  Presbyterian,  theological 
stock,  though  temporarily  he  has  been  staying 
in  the  Congregational  fold,  serving  as  professor 
of  New  Testament  Exegesis  in  the  Hurtford 
Theological  Seminary.  A  couple  of  years  ago 
he  returned  to  his  Alma  Mater,  Princeton,  and 
delivered  these  lectures  on  the  ‘  *  Stone  Founda¬ 
tion,  ’  ’  and  in  spite  of  them,  or  by  virtue  of 
their  conclusions,  he  has  more  recently  been 
invited,  it  is  understood,  to  become  the  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Dr.  Purves. 

The  book  is  surprising  in  its  admissions.  To 
be  told  by  a  presumably  orthodox  and  sound 
professor  that  "analytic  criticism  is  an  ac¬ 
knowledged  and  accepted  part  of  the  higher 
critical  method,  and  must  be  admitted  as 
allowable  in  the  case  of  the  Gospel;’’  that 
there  was  "a  pre-oanonical  growth  of  the  lit¬ 
erature  which  led  up  to  the  Gospels  we  have;’’ 
that  "there  is  the  problem  of  the  Fourth  Gos¬ 
pel,  with  the  question  of  its  possible  Jobannine 
origin;’’  that  in  the  case  of  the  Apocalypse 
there  is  a  "tangle  of  sources’’  and  a  "conse¬ 
quent  confusion  of  authoi;;’’  that  "we  cannot 
close  our  eyes  to  its  (2  Peter)  over  resemblance 
to  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  nor  to  its  under- 
resemblance  to  its  companion  Epistle  of  Peter" 
— all  this  shows  that  the  matter  of  theological 
latitude  is  somehow  connected  with  geographi¬ 
cal  longitude. 

The  book  is  surprising  in  some  of  its  atti¬ 
tudes.  For  instance,  there  is  a  remarkably 
familiar  sound  to  this:  "Indeed,  the  fact  that 
critics  have  reached  absurd  results  in  their 
work  is  rather  a  call  upon  ns  to  show  that  the 
reason  why  they  have  reached  them  is  because 
they  have  done  their  work  in  a  wrong  way ; 
and  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  not  by  calling 
them  away  to  some  other  battle-ground,  where 
they'have  uo  possible  conoem  to  go,  but  by 
going  straight  upon  th4ir  own  field  of  action, 
and  contending  wif^'ihem  as  to  their  position. 

it. 


In  other  words,  this  is  a  presentation  of  the 
"liberal’’  contention,  that  erroneous  views 
should  be  combated  by  better  and  sounder 
scholarship,  not  by  ecclesiastical  anathema. 
The  truth  is  to  be  attained  by  exegesis,  not 
ex  communication ;  by  historical  investigation, 
not  by  hysterical  invective ;  by  sound  philoso¬ 
phy,  not  by  sounding  platitudes ;  by  thorough 
research,  not  by  timid  repression.  The  true 
course  lies  in  the  defeat  of  error,  by  means  of 
the  expulsive  power  of  a  sound  learning. 

Or  again,  speaking  of  the  critical  study  of 
the  New  Testament,  we  are  told:  "The  object 
of  the  study  is  to  obtain  facta  and  so  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  Jt  is  not  a  question  of  theories 
to  support,  nor  of  paejndices  to  sustain,  save 
such  as  come  critically  from  the  study  of  the 
document  itself.  ’  ’  The  result  to  which  this 
principle  would  lead  is  the  finding  of  the  truth, 
regardless  of  ecclesiastical  censure  or  theologi¬ 
cal  and  dogmatic  bias.  Another  or  a  higher 
ambition  a  true  scholar  cannot  have.  If  the 
author  shall  hold  true  to  this  principle  he  may 
have  a  thorny  path  to  tread,  but  his  pupils  will 
love  him  and  he  will  have  the  approval  of  a 
conscieoce  void  of  offence. 

The  book  is  surprising  in  some  of  its  impli¬ 
cations.  There  is  an  acceptance  of  the  doctrine 
of  evolution  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
dogmatic  position  adopted  by  most  conserva¬ 
tives.  This  development  is  found  from  the  Old 
Testament  into  the  New,  inside  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  of  Jesus,  from  the  teaching  of  Jesus  to 
that  of  Paul,  and  inside  the  teaching  of  the 
great  Apostle.  Where  there  is  development 
there  is  the  loss  of  the  old :  the  part  which  iS' 
superseded  disappears.  A  theory  which  admits- 
the  sloughing  off  of  anything  or  its  replace¬ 
ment  by  any  new  thing,  is  entirely  inconsist¬ 
ent  with  that  thebry  of  inspiration  which 
makes  every  word  of  Scripture  of  equal  value 
and  authority  with  every  other.  "Evolution 
works  on  the  principle  of  disintegration  and 
re- integration.  Must  we  refuse  to  recognize 
any  such  development  as  possible  in  the 
Church’s  growth?"  The  answer  is.  No. 

The  book  is  also  surprising  in  its  shortcom¬ 
ing.  "Present  day  problems  of  New  Testament 
criticism  can  hardly  be  considered  without 
bringing  into  a  foremost  place  the  problem  of 
the  philosophy.  ’  ’  This  is  truer  than  the  author 
seems  to  realiae,  at  least  it  is  more  far-reach¬ 
ing  in  its  effects  than  the  author’s  treatment 
indicates.  His  exposition  is  partial  and 
cursory,  and  the  reader  cannot  gather  the  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  philosophy  which  must  lie  at  the 
basis  of  a  true  exegesis  and  exposition. 

Finally  the  book  is  surprising  in  its  demands. 
It  advocates  a  uniformity  of  procedure  which 
savors  of  the  machine  rather  than  of  the  mind. 
Even  in  mathematics,  where  many  problems 
are  given  under  the  same  heading,  the  method 
is  not  invariably  the  same.  Where  the  ques¬ 
tion  concerns  the  literary  integrity,  the  au¬ 
thorship  and  authority  of  a  series  at  composi¬ 
tions,  the  case  is  more  varied  than  in  a  series  ■ 
of  problems  in  algebra.  To  demand  uniformity 
of  procedure  is  to  seek  the  unnatural ;  to  en¬ 
force  the  demand  is  to  rob  the  disonssioo  of  all 
vitality  and  virility.  It  is  .quite  proper  to- 
demand  that  the  olwms  which  a  document 
makes  for  itself  shall  be  considered  in  estimat¬ 
ing  it,  but  to  say  that  they  should  always 
come  first  is  absurd.  To  claim  that  "books 
must  be  accepted  in  proportion  as  they  prove 
their  claims,  ’  ’  is  unconsciously  based  upon  a  ■ 
dogmatic  pre- supposition  and  puts  the  emphasis 
at  the  wrong  place.  It  is  different  from  spying 
that  they  are  to  be  accepted  in  proportion  as 
their  claims  are  proved.  The  stress  laid  upon 
external  evidence  is  perhaps  unduly  great, 
while  the  importaqoe  of  the  critical  method  isv 
minimized.  Perhaps  this  was  somewhat  a 
problem  in  environment,  but  pure  sohblarshl'p, 
only  intent  upon  tmthtnl  results,  should  not  - 
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be  aafarorablj  inflaeooed  erea  ao.  The  prob- 
leme  of  New  Testament  criticism  are  not  con¬ 
nected  directlj  with  what  the  writings  them- 
seWes  say  about  themselves  or  with  what  early 
literature  says  about  them,  bnt  with  what  the 
documents  intimate  or  hint  at,  the  conceptions 
which  lie  behind  the  words,  the  things  which 
these  conceptions  presuppose,  and  the  literary 
methods  which  loxig  since  ceased  and  which 
are  utterly  foreign  to  modem  customs  and 
ways  of  thinking. 

How  England  Saved  Europe.  The  Story  of 
the  Great  War,  1798-1815.  By  W.  H. 
Fitohett  B.A.,  IJli.D.  Oharles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  Four  Volumes.  $2  each.  '  ' 

We  have  already  noticed  the  opening  volume 
of  this  uncommonly  interesting  work  and  await 
with  impatience  the  fourth  and  final  volume. 
Three  have  already  been  published  and  give  a 
suflQoiently  plain  view  of  the  plan  and  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  work.  It  would  not  be  at  all  jnst 
to  call  it  an  English  view  of  the  twenty-two 
years  of  tremendous  struggle  which  -followed 
the  French  Revolution  in  Europe,  though  it 
is  confined  strictly  to  the  part  taken  by  Eng¬ 
land  in  those  momentons  events.  Mr.  Fitchett 
is  compelled  to  allude  more  or  less  to  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  other  powers,  and  does  so  with 
generous  candor  and  appreciation  of  relations 
and  proportions.  Bnt  his  main  business  is 
with  England,  to  show  what  she  did  with  her 
armies  and  navies,  her  men  and  money,  her 
statesmen  and  agents,  and  what  stands  to  her 
credit  in  the  final  result.  In  the  volumes  now 
published  he  really  has  little  to  show,  except 
in  the  work  of  the  navy.  In  the  line  of  mili¬ 
tary  operations  on  land  there  is  only  a  cata¬ 
logue  of  disaster  following  mismanagement  at 
home.  The  third  volume,  it  is  trae,  has  to 
do  with  the  campaign  in  Spain,  when  Welling¬ 
ton  was  training  the  army  for  the  great 
achievement  at  Waterloo.  Bnt  the  result  is  yet 
distant  and  will  be  developed  in  the  fourth 
volume,  which  is  yet  to  come.  Meantime  the 
strong  hand  of  England  was  her  power  on  the 
eea.  Mr.  Fitohett  shows  himself  the  true  dis¬ 
ciple  of  Captain  Mahan  in  showing  how,  by 
her  command  of  the  sea,  England  baffled 
Napoleon  and  brought  his  continental  coali¬ 
tions  to  naught.  The  story  is  told  in  heroic 
terms  and  with  an  English  enthusiasm  warm¬ 
ing  it  all,  bnt  with  English  candor  and  love 
of  fair  play.  The  picture  drawn  of  Napoleon 
is  dark  Indeed,  bnt  no  darker  than  he  paints 
himself  in  his  own  published  correspondence, 
or  than  in  the  impressions  given  of  him  by 
Madame  Bemusat,  or  the  partial  but  very  sng- 
gestive'disclosures  of  the  Dnchesse  D’Abrantee. 
The  author  has  read  everything,  and  it  would 
be  difficult  to  convict  him  of  error.  Lanfrey 
he  receives  with  caution,  though  his  portrait 
of  Napoleon  may  be  described  as  a  composite 
photograph  in  which  the  Lanfrey  picture  is 
overlaid  by  Professor  Sloane’s.  As  a  reading 
history  of  what  England  did  for  the  liberation 
of  Europe  in  these  twenty-two  years,  of  what 
she  suffered  in  the  loss  of  men  and  treasure, 
and  of  what  stands  to  her  credit,  nothing  bet¬ 
ter  can  be  desired  than  the  present  work.  It 
is  based  on  adequate  knowledge  and  critical 
treatment  It  is  written  in  a  lively,  attractive 
and  piotnreeqne  style,  though  occasionally  with 
some  minor  lapse  from  simplicity.  We  await 
eagerly  the  fourth  volume. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

The  Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication, 
Richmond,  Ya. ,  issues  an  extremely  interesting 
sketch  of  John  Calvin  and  the  Genevan  Reforma¬ 
tion,  by  Thomas  Cary  Johnson,  Professor  in 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  Richmond,  Ya. 
It  contains  six  lectures  given  during  the  Sem¬ 
inary  year,  1899-1900.  They  were  designed  to 
bring  out  the  larger  elements  of  Calvin’s  char 
aoter  and  work.  They  are  very  strong;  we 


have  read  every  word  in  the  book  with  inter¬ 
est.  It  presents  a  view  which  it  is  well  to 
think  of  in  these  times,  when  character  so 
much  needs  to  be  tempered  to  finer  and  harder 
edge  and  when  men  have  so  little  the  courage 
of  their  convictions.  There  are  also  other 
virtues  growing  out  of  the  Christian  root, 
among  them  candor,  and  it  does  not  seem  quite 
an  act  of  candor  to  accuse  Professor  Schaff  of 
having  wronged  Calvin  and  misrepresented  his 
view  of  Biblical  inspiration,  when  he  quotes 
Calvin’s  words  and  leaves  them  to  show  what 
his  interpretation  of  the  doctrine  must  have 
been.  Calvin  is  commenting  on  Matt,  xxvii.  9. 
He  says  that  Jeremiah  is  substituted  for  Zech- 
ariahand  adds:  "How  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
crept  in,  I  confess  I  know  not,  nor  am  I  seriously 
troubled  about  it.  That  the  name  of  Jeremiah 
has  been  put  for  Zechariah  by  an  error,  the  fact 
itself  shows,  because  there  is  no  such  statement 
in  Jeremiah.’’  We  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson  that 
Calvin  was  far  beyond  his  age  as  an  interpreter 
of  Scripture  and  that  he  has  been  rarely  equalled 
in  any  age  of  the  church.  His  account  of  his 
connection  with  Servetns  is  wise  and  candid. 
In  common  with  the  best  and  most  enlightened 
men  of  his  age  he  believed  that  Servetns  de¬ 
served  to  be  burned.  His  words  were  that  he 
deserved  estre  bruli  tout  vif,  and  he  doubtless 
solemnly  believed  just  this,  bnt  inclining  to  a 
gentler  method  he  did  intercede  with  the  council 
for  his  execution  by  the  sword.  It  was  a  hard 
age,  and  what  right  have  we  to  expect  Calvin 
to  have  stood  so  far  above  his  age  as  to  have 
brought  himself  to  a  view  of  the  rights  of 
conscience  which  for  a  century  more  was  un¬ 
known  and  is  not  fully  accepted  yet.  (60  cents 
cloth,  25  cents  paper. ) 

A  Cambric  Mask,  by  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
Mr.  Chambers  is  the  author  of  many  books  and 
a  few  plays.  This,  his  latest,  is  about  equally 
divided  between  entomology,  lovering  and 
"White  Caps,’’  and  among  those  interested  in 
one  or  more  of  these  subjects,  should  find 
many  readers.  (Stokes.  $1.60.) 

The  Love  of  Parson  Lord,  by  Maty  E.  Wilkins. 
Miss  Wilkins  has  a  large  constituency,  who 
welcome  whatever  she  writes.  The  five  stories 
in  this  new  volume  run  in  a  different  vein 
from  many  of  her  earlier  ventures  and  will  be 
interesting  to  those  readers  who  are  a  little 
tired  of  the  New  England  "maiden  of  uncer¬ 
tain  age,  ’  ’  thin,  sad,  consumptive  and  cher¬ 
ishing  a  lost  love,  of  her  earlier  writings. 
These  characters  are  more  robnst  and  cheerful. 
The  Three  Old  Sisters  and  the  Old  Bean  is 
particularly  fascinating:  a  veritable  genre  pic¬ 
ture.  (Harpers.  $1.25  ) 

The  Songs  of  the  Psalm-Country,  or  The  Ho¬ 
sanna-Day  in  the  Life  of  Jesus.  Many  of  the 
sermons  ring  with  high,  stern  notes  of  power, 
like  those  on  The  Plumb  line.  Mount  Ebal, 
or  Mount  Carmel.  Others  sound  the  tender 
notes  of  persuasion,  and  for  the  art  of  putting 
a  commonplace  imint  in  a  wholly  new  way 
commend  ns  to  the  sermon  on  "Then  came 
the  mother  of  Zebedee’s  children  with  her 
sons  worshipping  him, ’’ while  Zebedee’s  ab¬ 
sence  serves  to  suggest  the  preacher’s  theme : 
"  Why  not  the  men  as  well  as  the  women?"  On 
the  whole,  readers  who  turn  to  them  for  re¬ 
freshment  in  a  dry  and  weary  land  will  find 
them  like  the  righteous  who,  "passing  through 
the  valley  of  Baca  make  it  a  well. " 

The  latest  in  The  Helping  Hand  Series  is 
The  Triumphant  Orphans,  a  series  of  sketches 
of  the  orphan  children  rescued  by  the  mission 
schools  in  Turkey  and  of  what  has  been  made 
of  them. 

Frederick  Harrison’s  Annals  of  an  Old  Manor 
House  has  been  greatly  improved  as  to  reada¬ 
bility  and  general  human  interest  by  judicious 
abridgment  and  the  omission  of  the  genealogi¬ 
cal  matter.  (Macmillan  and  Company. ) 


LITERlBr  NOTES. 

Pearson's  for  April  contains,  among  other  in¬ 
teresting  papers,  a  vivid  and  every  way  ade¬ 
quate  account  of  the  troubles  and  difficulties 
which  beset  the  achievement  of  the  new  rapid- 
transit  underground  raiiway  in  New  York. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  for  April  is  an  Easter 
number.  H.  J.  Whigham’s  paper  on  the  battle 
of  Magersfontein  is  richly  illustrated  with 
photographs  from  plates  which  he  took  on  the 
field,  sent  home  and  has  never  seen  developed. 
Mr.  W.  C.  Brownell,  the  art  critic,  discusses 
John  Ruskin,  and  Russell  Sturgis  also  takes 
him  for  text  to  a  paper  on  art. 

Good  Words  objects  to  Mr.  Crockett’s  use  of 
"Stickit  Minister",  as  meaning  one  who  had 
voluntarily  resigned  his  spiritual  calling,  and 
defines  it  as  applying  to  a  probationer  who  had 
the  license  to  preach  bnt  not  to  dispense  the 
sacraments,  and  who  having  reached  that  point 
in  his  progress  to  full  power  as  a  presbyter 
stuck  there  and  either  rose  no  higher,  or  occu¬ 
pied  himself  in  some  other  way,  as  a  school¬ 
master  for  example. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Annals  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Sci¬ 
ence,  Mr.  Henry  Jones  Ford  makes  himself  the 
exponent  of  a  certain  wing  of  Civil  Service 
Reformers  who,  always  having  held  that  un¬ 
certain  ground  which  lies  between  "a  hindrance 
and  a  help,  ’  ’  have  now  made  up  their  minds 
that  the  whole  scheme  is  a  failure,  creates 
antagonism  between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  authority  and  deprives  the  Presi¬ 
dent  of  that  leadership  in  public  affairs  which 
belongs  to  him  as  the  chief  of  his  party.  There 
is  a  sapiency  in  this  which  savors  much  of  the 
highly  moral  meditations  of  the  unregenerate. 

The  surprise  of  the  week  has  been  the  failure 
of  the  great  publishing  house  of  Appleton  and 
Company.  It  seems  to  be  another  indication 
of  the  shortened  life  of  a  book  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  conditions  of  life,  and  the  danger  of  carry¬ 
ing  a  large  stock  of  standard  books  and  of 
doing  business  on  the  instalment  plan. 

The  managers  of  the  Paris  Exposition  give 
women  a  chance  to  make  an  effectual  reply  to 
The  Times  correspondents  who  have  been 
charging  them  with  literary  incapacity,  by  in¬ 
viting  publishers  all  over  the  world  to  forward 
books  by  women  to  form  a  special  section  in 
the  Exposition. 

A  curious  relic  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti’s 
earliest  yearn  is  to  be  given  to  the  public :  a 
translation  of  Burger's  Leonore,  made  when  he 
was  about  sixteen  years  old.  He  is  known  to 
have  made  two  previous  attempts  in  verse,  one 
when  he  was  bnt  six  years  old.  This  version 
of  Leonore  is  the  first  essa^  which  gives  any 
indication  of  poetic  promise.  The  Evening 
Post,  commenting  on  the  notice,  recalls  the  in¬ 
teresting  fact  tnat  it  was  a  "version  of 
Leonore  which  first  showed  Scott  his  power  of 
writing  verse. " 

The  Atlantic  for  April  opens  appropriately 
with  "An  Acadian  Easter."  Mr.  Stillman 
continues  his  autobiography  and  describes 
some  striking  experiences  of  illusion  and  of 
being  lost  in  the  woods.  George  F.  Parker 
begins  a  series  on  the  United  States  Oonsular 

service - The  star  paper  in  Pearsons  for 

April  is  Army  Detectives  in  South  Africa. 

- We  have  before  os  The  Bible  Society 

Record  for  March  with  an  interesting  portrait 
of  Elias  Bondinot  LL.D.,  the  first  Pnsident 
of  the  Society,  and  its  up-to-date  notes  on  the 

Bible  work. - We  note  also  The  Augsburg 

Sunday  -School  Teacher,  edited  by  Oharles  S. 
Albert  D.D.  and  issued  by  the  Lutheran  Pub¬ 
lication  Society,  Philadelphia:  a  wide  awake, 
helpful  magazine  for  Sunday-school  teachers, 

nblished  under  Lutheran  auspices. - We 

ave  before  us  the  current  number  of  Literary 
Life,  an  interesting  monthly  published  at 
Dallas,  Tex.,  and  "devoted  exclusively  to  liter¬ 
ary  topics."  The  books  noticed  in  it  are 
selected  by  the  editors  to  be  reviewed  on  ac¬ 
count  of  their  merit  and  paid  for.— - The 

recent  death  of  Mr.  Hovey  lends  interest  to 
the  review  of  his  moat  serious  works  in  the 
April  nnmber  of  the  Bookman,  After  speaking 
of  him  aa  the  moat  serious  of  recent  American 
poets,  the  editor  remarks:  "His  personality 
and  his  verse  harmonized  quite  perfectly.  Of 
powerful  frame,  a  striking  and  interesting 
figure,  one  who  radiated  energy  and  who  was 
unconventional  to  a  degree  that  led  him  to  be 
regarded,  perhaps  not  quite  unjustly  as  some¬ 
thing  of  a  poseur,  his  poetry  was  written  first 
of  all  with  strength,  with  a  persuasive  mascu¬ 
linity  of  phrase  and  thought,  and  at  times  with  a 
certain  lawlessness  and  freedom  from  conven¬ 
tion  that  often  gave  it  an  added  charm  " 
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TO  CHINA.  which  means  “The- Dram  and- Reuse- Up  So  which  were  duly  consigned  to  the  Italian  Got- 

Amos  R.  Wells.  ciety, ’’  which  is  not  a  bad  translation  for  ernment  and  are  now  in  the  National  Mnsenm 

The  interest  in  Christian  Endeavor  is  so  “Ohristian  Endeavor. ’’  at  Rome.  We  laid  onr  foandations  fifty  feet 

wide-spread,  and  the  societies  are  so  strong  and  Dr.  Clark’s  last  visit  to  China,  the  vari-  below  the  level  of  the  street.  Onr  building 

delightful  a  factor  in  the  forty  denominations  ons  societies  were  united  in  the  Chinese  is  155  feet  long,  98  feet  wide  and  75  feet  high, 
which  the  movement  has  entered,  that  no  “United  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor.’’  with  a  well-lighted  basement.  In  the  basement 
apology  is  needed  for  a  word  about  the  re-  Japan  has  a  similar  national  organization,  and  we  have  our  publishing  department.  On  the 
markable  journey  upon  which  the  president  of  nf  these  hold  annual  conventions  much  ground  fioor  is  a  church  for  Italians,  capable 

the  United  Society  of  Ohristian  Endeavor  has  our  own.  The  Chinese  conventions  have  of  seating  from  eight  to  nine  hundred,  Sunday- 

just  started  out.  He  will  spend  a  month  in  some  time,  like  those  in  America,  crowded  school  and  Young  People’s  rooms,  and  also  a 

Japan  and  two  months  in  China,  some  time  in  their  way  ont  of  the  largest  halls  into  tents,  chapel  for  services  in  English,  capable  of  seat- 
Korea,  and  will  cross  Siberia  and  Europe  in  Japanese  Endeavorers  publish  a  good-sized  ing  about  two  hundred  and  fifty.  In  the  upper 
season  to  reach  London  for  the  International  monthly  Christian  Endeavor  paper,  and  the  stories,  one  fioo^  is  occupied  by  the  Theological 
Endeavor  Convention  to  be  held  there  next  movement  has  regular  space  in  a  Chinese  paper.  School  and  another;  by  onr  Boy’s  College. 
July.  The  Chinese  of  America  have  formed  a  large  There  are  also  apartments  for  the  acoommoda- 

This  is  DO  pleasure  trip,  and  those  nearest  to  Qtimber  of  most  active  societies,  whose  gifts  to  tion  of  seven  families. 

Dr.  Clark  and  his  wife  know  with  what  sink-  missions,  for  instance,  put  to  shame  the  gen-  In  our  Theological  School  are  fifteen  young 

erosity  of  their  American  brethren.  In  Bos-  men,  preparing  themselves  for  the  ministry, 
ton,  the  various  Chinese  societies  were  re-  Eleven  have  already  graduated  and  are  mem- 
cently  joined  together  in  a  local  uuion.  When  bers  of  our  annual  Conference.  There  are 
these  Chinamen  return  to  their  native  land,  about  forty  pupils  in  onr  Boy’s  College,  some 
they  plant  in  ever-widening  regions  the  Chris-  of  them  from  well-to-do  families.  Four  of 
tian  Endeavor  Society.  these  boys  are  grandsons  of  the  great  Italian 

Such  a  religious  movement  as  this,  illus-  patriot.  General  Garibaldi, 

trated  most  strikingly  by  such  a  journey  as  The  King,  in  conversation  with  the  writer, 

this,  is  a  powerful  factor  in  drawing  the  said  that  he  had  watched  our  great  building 
nations  more  closely  together,  and  in  spread-  go  up  with  much  interest,  because  he  said, 
ing  among  all  tribes  and  peoples  and  tongues  “It  publishes  to  the  civilized  world  that  under 
the  gracious  fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  my  rule  there  is  liberty  of  conscience  in  the 

-  city  of  Rome.  ’  ’  The  King  himself  has  lately 

METHODISM  IN  ITALY.  contributed  four  hundred  francs  for  the  support 

William  Burt  D.D.  of  a  boy  in  our  school  for  one  year. 

Dr.  Charles  Elliott  began  to  advocate  a  mis-  We  have  also  in  Rome  a  “Home  School’’  for 
sion  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  girls  with  sixty  pupils  who  are  also  boarders. 

Italy  as  early  as  1832.  Here  girls  may  receive  a  good  common  school 

It  was  not,  however,  until  1870  that  the  education  and  learn  some  trade  by  which  they 
Board  reported  in  favor  of  such  a  mission.  In  can  earn  their  living. 

March,  1871,  Dr.  L.  M.  Vernon  was  appointed  Three  years  ago  we  opened  a  school  of  a 
ings  of  heart,  and  yet  with  what  high  courage  by  Bishop  Ames  as  Superintendent  of  the  Italy  higher  grade  for  young  ladies.  This  has  proved 
and  determination,  they  leave  their  children  Mission  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  a  great  success.  There  are  already  more  than 
and  their  engrossing  work  here  to  undergo  the  Dr.  Vernon  went  first  to  Genoa  and  later  one  hundred  scholars  including  day  pupils, 
many  discomforts  of  a  journey  to  Asia.  But  moved  to  Bologna  where  services  were  formally  and  it  promises  soon  to  be  entirely  self-snp- 

for  many  months  the  calls  have  been  growing  inaugurated  December,  1878.  porting. 

more  urgent,  and  now  seems  the  strategic  time  The  circumstances  at  the  beginning  of  the  The  Vatican  authorities  left  us  comparatively 
for  such  a  trip.  Never  were  missions  so  pros-  mission  were  apparently  very  fiattering.  Italy  alone  until  we  attempted  to  exert  an  infiuence 
perous  as  those  in  China  since  the  war.  ‘The  was  awaking  out  of  a  long  sleep  and  was  in  in  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Italy,  who 
readers  of  this  paper  have  noted  with  joy  the  rebellion  against  her  oppressors  and  especially  are  to  be  the  mothers,  teachers  and  leaders  of 
many  clear  tokens  of  a  great  awakening  among  against  the  Papacy.  Many  thought  that  the  the  coming  generation,  bnt  now  the  priests 
these  vast  myriads  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  revolution  was  not  only  political,  but  intensely  are  after  ns.  They  are  doing  all  in  their 
Revolutions,  political,  social  and  intellectual,  religious.  Hence  the  Methodist  Church,  to-  power  to  keep  the  boys  and  girls  from  ns,  and 
of  a  magnitude  we  cannot  now  understand,  gather  with  the  other  evangelical  denomina-  yet  our  schools  are  full.  We  could  have  many 
seem  certain  to  come  soon.  Christian  En-  tions,  was  drawn  into  the  popular  current  more  if  we  had  larger  facilities.  A  society 
deavor  must  keep  abreast  of  the  great  oppor-  without  strictly  defining  her  work  or  plans  of  has  been  formed,  by  order  of  and  with  the 
tunity.  operation.  If  we  had  been  content  at  that  blessing  of  the  Pope,  to  counteract  the  influence 

Not  that  Dr.  Clark  intends  to  establish  new  time,  especially  the  churoh  at  home,  with  less  of  onr  schools  and  if  possible  crush  them  out 
societies ;  probably  he  will  not  establish  one.  apparent  results,  and  had  taken  time  to  lay  of  existence.  Special  indulgences  have  been 
That  work  has  always  been  done,  and  best  solid  foandations  in  suitable  buildings  and  offered  to  those  who  will  become  members  of 
done,  by  the  missionaries  and  the  native  pas-  schools,  no  doubt  the  general  result  to  day  this  society  or  will  contribute  in  any  way  to 
tors.  But  he  will  do  far  more  important  work,  would  have  been  very  much  more  satisfactory,  promote  the  object  of  the  society. 

He  will  organize.  He  will  implant  methods.  When,  however,  the  first  excitement  of  the  |^e  have  throughout  Italy  81  ministers,  81 
He  will  systematize,  encourage,  and  inspire,  revolution  had  passed  and  the  reaction  had  set  churches  with  10  out- stations,  2,326  members 
His  former  visits  to  the  far  East  have  been  in  through  the  efforts  of  the  papal  party  to  and  1,194  Sunday-school  scholars, 
productive  of  great  results  for  the  churches  regain  its  grip  on  the  people,  it  was  found  Not  long  ago  we  rejoiced  if  we  could  report 
there,  and  still  greater  results  may  with  confi-  that  the  results  of  the  revolution,  as  a  relig-  fifty  conversions  in  a  year.  Last  year  we  were 
denoe  be  expected  from  this  visit.  Mrs.  Olark  ions  reformation,  were  much  less  than  was  at  able  to  report  656  conversions.  Eleven  3  ears 
has  proved  herself  a  most  eflfioient  helper  in  first  supposed  During  these  years  knowledge  ago  the  total  contributions  from  the  people  of 
such  work,  especially  in  organizing  the  Junior  of  how  to  do  the  work  was  acquired  through  Italy  amounted  to  |917.  Last  year  they 
forces  and  in  reaching  the  women,  whom  experience.  The  writer  was  transferred  to  amounted  to  $16,845,  including  sohoola 
according  to  the  customs  of  the  people  it  is  Italy  in  1886.  Onr  first  duty  was  to  study  the  During  eleven  years  we  have  made  a  net  gain 
almost  impossible  for  a  man  to  reach.  language,  the  work  and  the  field.  in  property  of  $168,000.  The  London  Tablet 

With  the  exception  of  Hawaii,  which  at  this  We  were  soon  convinced  that  we  needed  says  that  through  the  institutions  of  the  Meth- 
date  is  no  exception  at  all,  the  first  country  most  of  all  a  theological  or  training  school,  for  odist  Church,  Protestantism  is  spreading  in 
outside  of  America  to  receive  the  Ohristian  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  onr  ministry.  Rome  like  a  drop  of  oil  and  predicts  that  unless 
Endeavor  movement  was  China— before  Great  Onr  next  thought  was  directed  to  the  ao-  the  workTis  soon  arrested,  a  large  part  of  "‘the 
Britain,  before  Australia.  This  was  in  1885.  qnisition  of  property,  or  the  material  appli-  population  of  Rome  will  be  Protestant  ini'tfie 
Ever  since  then  the  Chinese  ^  have  proved  anoes  for  the  carrying  on  of  our  work.  Hence  second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century, 
themselves  most  efficient  Endeavorers.  The  we  bought  property  and  built  churches  at  ■  Bishop  D.  A.  Goodsell,  after  a  careful  exam- 
society  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  their  tastes  Milan,  Turin  and  elsewhere  and  finally  put  up  <na*inn  of  the  field  and  the  work  wrote :  “Upon 
and  characteristics.  The  first  native  Endeav-  onr  magnificent  plant  in  the  city  of  Borne,  the  students 'issuing  from  onr  Boy’s  School; 
orer,  Mr.  Ling,  once  said  in  a  bright  address  This  consists  of  a  large  building  on  Via  Yenti  upon  onr  ministers  now  graduating  from  our 
that  the  object  of  the  society  is  “to  drive  the  Settembre,  not  far  from  the  Quirinal  Palace.  Theological  Seminary;  upon  the  daughters  of 
devil  ont  of  China.’’  “Ding  Dong  Go”  is  the  In  digging  for  the  foundations  we  came  upon  the  common  people  educated  in  onr  institute 
siame  of  one  of  the  Chinese  Endeavor  pastors  the  mins  of  a  Catholic  Churoh  and  monastery,  at.  Via  IGaribaldi,  and  upon  onr  yostag  women 
whom  Dr.  Clark  will  meet.  The  first  society  and  lover  down  still  the  remains  of  a  heathen  of  high'^sooial  class  going  foi^  the 
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Palazzo  Moroni,  onr  hope  reste.  Oar  great 
bailding  in  Rome  is  the  beginning  of  a  wise 
and  sncoessfal  propaganda  Until  that  was 
bnilt,  we  were  firing  at  a  rock-ribbed  fortress 
from  rifle  pits  ’’ 

In  this  bailding  we  have  two  services  in 
English  every  Sunday,  at  11  A.  M.  and  4.30 
P.  M.,  to  which  we  most  cordially  invite  Chris¬ 
tian  friends  of  all  denominations. 

The  work  of  the  evangelization  of  Italy 
ought  to  be  dear  to  every  Christian  heart. 

BEFORE  AS  OPEN  FIRE-PLACE. 

David  G.  Wylie  Ph.D.  D.D. 

A  bright,  blazing  fire  of  Carolina  “fat- wood’’ 
is  next  to  heaven  to  a  colored  man.  It  is  a 
well  known  fact  that  pine  knots  famished  the 
fire  before  which  many  a  son  of  Ham  picked 
ont  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  patiently 
learned  to  read  in  his  own  poor  way. 

Bat  it  is  not  to  the  man  of  color  alone  that 
a  bright  fire  of  Carolina  pine  brings  comfort, 
joy  and  pleasant  dreams  as  the  writer  can 
testify.  How  many  of  ns  regret  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  enjoy  snch  Inznries  in  onr  comforta¬ 
ble  homes  in  New  York,  since  the  price  of 
wood  makes  sack  a  fire  practically  prohibitive 
to  the  rank  and  file.  It  does  not  require  a 
profound  mathematician  to  decide  that  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  fifteen  cents  and 
fifteen  dollars  per  cord. 

Jnst  the  other  day  the  writer  had  the  pleas¬ 
ure  of  sitting  before  the  brightest  and  cheeriest 
of  fires  in  the  home  of  friends.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Oheyne,  on  a  plantation  in  the  Palmetto  state. 
As  we  sat  there,  mid  the  gathering  darkness, 
the  wind  without  making  music  as  it  sighed 
through  the  pine  trees,  we  asked  after  mutual 
friends,  talked  of  church  matters,  and  then 
fell  to  discussing  the  present  condition  of  the 
colored  people  in  the  “black  belt”  After  a 
while  the  fire,  which  had  been  many  times  re¬ 
plenished  from  the  abundant  supply  of  pine  “fat- 
wood”  in  the  box,  began  to  shine  less  bril¬ 
liantly  and  the  time  came  to  say  *  *  good-night.  ’  ’ 

Left  alone  amid  strange  surroundings,  on  a 
plantation  in  a  house  surrounded  by  pine  trees 
of  the  primeval  forest,  and  not  feeling  the 
need  of  immediate  rest,  naturally  I  took  to 
thinking  and  dreaming,  of  course,  with  open  eyes. 

There  came  to  me  the  vision  of  long  ago, 
when  Europe  was  in  the  midst  of  political  rev¬ 
olutions  and  religious  persecutions ;  when  the 
beet  people  of  Scotland  and  France  were  ruth¬ 
lessly  driven  from  their  homes  and  compelled 
to  seek  other  homes  in  newly  discovered 
America,  then  little  known. 

Vividly  did  I  recall  the  fact  that  when  the 
Covenanters  were  driven  from  Scotland  and 
the  Huguenots  from  Franoe,  by  the  edict  of 
Nantes,  it  was  in  Carolina  that  they  found 
homes;  in  Carolina,  for  at  that  time  the  prov¬ 
ince  was  not  divided  into  North  and  South. 

One  of  the  things  which  deeply  impresses 
one  when  he  examines  the  names  on  a  South 
Carolina  church  register,  or  the  roll  of  honor 
on  monuments  erected  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1813,  or  the 
late  Civil  War,  is  that  so  many  of  the  names 
show  traces  of  Scotch,  Scotch  -  Irish,  and 
French  extraction.  The  explanation  is  not 
diffloult ;  many  of  the  early  settlers  were  from 
these  nationalities  and  their  descendants  still 
remain  on  the  plantations,  or  are  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  and  cities  of  the  state. 

Next  in  my  vision,  I  saw  the  growing  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  mother  country  dating 
bskok  a  long  time  before  the  outbreak  of  hostil¬ 
ities  It  was  North  Csurolina  which  made  the 
first  declaration  of  freedom  and  independence, 
and  South  CsHolina  and  Oeorgia  followed  rap¬ 
idly,  rising  against  and  expelling  the  royal 
go  venom. 

Kiay  Isstding  events  in  the  Revolutionary 
War  took  place  in  SouthXOarolina.  When 


Washington,  anxious  about  New  York,  sent  cemented  North  and  South.  We  are  forever 
the  main  body  of  his  force  to  protect  it,  Clin-  one  nation  now,  and  the  flag  we  love  proudly 
ton  led  his  land  force  against  Charleston  and  floats  over  a  reunited  country  I  My  vision  died 
Admiral  Parker  appeared  before  it  with  his  away  and  I  was  soon  lost  in  sweetest  slumber ; 
fleet.  Fort  Moultrie,  on  Sullivan’s  Island,  but  the  Open  Fire-place  will  not  soon  fade 
was  attacked  and  the  enemy  repulsed.  Later  from  memory, 
in  1779,  General  Prevoet  demanded  the  st.  Chari:j:s,  S.  C.,  February,  1800. 

surrender  of  Charleston  from  General  Lincoln. - 

In  1780,  General  Clinton  laid  siege  to  the  city, 
which  was  defended  by  General  Lincoln.  On 
May  12,  1780,  Lincoln  surrendered  Charleston 
and  6,000  men.  The  British  overran  the  state 
and  South  Carolina  was  subjugated.  The  next 
year  the  tide  of  war  turned  in  favor  of  the 
patriots,  and  Marion,  Lee  and  Pickens  per¬ 
formed  noble  deeds  of  valor.  The  ntmes  of 


Men’s  Chiirrh 
Associations. 


OF  OUR  CITY  CHURCHES. 

In  a  number  of  onr  city  churches 
the  men  of  the  congregation 
are  organized  for  social,  literary 
and  directly  practical  purposes.  It  has  been 
found  that  they  can  thus  be  interested  in  church 
work  and  become  valuable  helpers  of  the  pas¬ 
tor.  Questions  of  the  day  are  often  presented 
Sumter,  Moultrie,  and  Marion  shine  brightly  ^t  their  meetings  by  able  speakers,  or  are  dis- 


in  the  annals  of  American  history. 


cussed  by  their  members.  If  the  same  effort 


After  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Revolution  made  to  interest  the  men  as  is  put  forth 


until  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  there  was 
a  period  of  great  prosperity  and  material  devel¬ 
opment.  Neither  the  War  of  1813  nor  the  war 
with  Mexico  affected  South  Carolina  in  any 
particular  manner.  However,  “blood  will 
tell,”  and  South  Carolina  came  again  to  the 
front  under  the  administration  of  President 
Jackson.  Congress  having  added  new  duties 
to  the  tariff,  the  people  of  South  Carolina  met 
in  convention  and  declared  the  tariff  acts  “null 


among  the  women  in  the  churches,  their  vacant 
seats  would  be  filled  and  their  active  aid 
gained. 

The  New  York  Church  is  having 
period  of  prosperity  under  the 
pastorship  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  D.  J. 
McMillan.  A  pastoral  letter  just  issued,  tells 
of  growth  in  church  membership  and  attend¬ 
ance,  in  Sunday-school  and  Bible  Class  mem- 


and  void,”  at  the  same  time  threatening  to  ber^hip  in  the  Young  People’s  Association 
resist  the  collection  of  duties  at  Charleston  and  financial  strength.  Thirty  young  men 

and  women  have  been  brought  into  the  Sunday- 


to  secede  from  the  Union.  The  “Nullifiers” 
were  promptly  put  down  by  the  strong  hand  of 
President  Jackson.  Add  twenty-nine  years  and 
we  are  brought  to  the  year  1861.  True,  only 
a  brief  period  of  time,  but  how  much  took 
place  in  those  twenty-nine  years  I  In  general, 
the  country  made  rapid  progress.  The  South 
was  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  in  politi¬ 
cal  importance.  Cotton  was  then  king.  Events 
were  moving  forward  with  rapid  pace. 

It  is  well  to  refresh  our  minds  respecting  the 
facts  of  our  history.  Three  wars  took  place 
between  the  terminal  points  just  mentioned, 
viz; 
and 


school  through  the  two  Bible  Classes.  Sixty- 
two  new  members  have  been  added  to  the 
church  within  a  year.  The  Treasurer  reports 
an  increase  in  the  receipts  of  28  per  cent,  over 
last  year,  for  the  quarter  ending  March  1. 

The  statements  of  the 
Treasurer  of  the  Synodi¬ 
cal  Aid  Committee  for 
the  state  of  New  York  ought  not  to  be  forgot¬ 
ten  by  our  city  pastors  and  sessions.  Under 
the  new  plan  by  which  this  Committee  takes 


Synodical  Aid  and 
City  Churches. 


charge  of  the  dependent  ohurches  in  this  city. 
The  Black  Hawk  War,  the  Seminole  War  leaving  to  the  Presbytery  the  specific  work  of 
the  War  with  Mexico.  By  the  latter  an  church  extension,  the  amount  assessed  upon  the 


empire  was  added  to  our  domains.  churches  in  this  Presbytery  was  somewhat  over 

But  one  question  overshadowed  all  others—  |10,000.  The  Synodical  Aid  Treasurer  has 
slavery.  North  and  South  soon  found  them-  already  paid  more  than  $4,000  towards  the 
selves  in  the  midst  of  an  “irrepressible  con-  salaries  of  the  pastors  daring  onr  weaker 
fliot”  Compromises  failed  to  compromise,  churches,  while  the  contributions  of  all  the 
The  compromise  bill  of  Clay  for  a  time  settled  congregations  in  the  Presbytery  for  this  object 
public  excitement,  but  this  was  roused  up  again  amounted  to  less  than  $1,500  for  the  current 
by  the  fugitive  slave  law.  The  political  ther-  year,  at  the  last  report.  This  is  not  the 
mometer  rose  rapidly  when  the  “Kansas-  “equality”  of  which  Paul  wrote,  and  if  the 
Nebraska”  bill  was  passed  and  the  struggle  in  balance  sheet  is  not  soon  changed  the  depend- 
Kansas  followed.  The  raid,  trial,  and  execn-  ent  pastors  will  suffer. 


tion  of  John  Brown  brought  the  country  to  the 
verge  of  war  and  the  election  of  Lincoln  was 
all  that  was  necessary  to  kindle  the  fatal  spark  I 
The  dying  embers  in  the  open  fire-place 
seemed  to  remind  me  of  the  flame  that  shot 


The  Rev.  Peter  Stryker 
D.D.  was  suddenly  called 
to  lay  down  his  life-work 
last  Sunday  at  Asbury  Park.  He  was  seventy- 


A  Well-Known 
Paator  Gone. 


.  - - ministry 

forth  from  the  cannon  on  Johnson  s  island,  on  . 

of  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches 


the  morning  of  the  12th  of  April,  1861,  when  .  ..1.1.1a  . 

.  ..  ..  .  •  for  more  than  half  a  century, 

the  first  shot  was  fired  against  Fort  Sumter  ^ 

and  the  nation  awoke  to  relize  that  war,  grim, 
horrid,  awful,  civil  war  was  upon  it  I  Those 
four  years  were  a  vision  of  darkness  from 
which  I  turned  away  with  sadness.  What 
sundering  of  ties,  religious,  political,  family 
and  fraternal  I  What  loss  of  men  and  means  I 
How  severe  was  the  test  that  put  upon  Repub¬ 
lican  government!  How  the  fate  of  the  Re¬ 
public  of  the  West  hung  in  the  balance  I  But  .  <  . 

B  many  hymns  came  from  his  pen. 

the  end  came,  and  with  it  peace.  The  days  of  ^ 

reconstruction,  of  misunderstanding  and  bitter¬ 
ness  passed  away  and  again  we  were  one  nation 
—for  which  God  be  praised. 


He  was  the  first 
pastor  of  the  North  Broad  Street  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  had  filled  useful 
pastorates  in  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Saratoga,  and  the  Andrew  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Minneapolis.  To  the  end  he  re¬ 
tained  his  youthful  energy  and  geniality. 
Besides  an  active  pulpit  ministry,  never  broken 
by  illness  till  the  last  two  Sabbaths  of  his  life, 
he  wrote  much  for  the  religous  papers  and 


I.enten 

Service*. 


Special  services  of  Evangelistic 
character  are  being  held  or  are 
announced  for  coming  weeks  in 


When  the  Sixth  Massachusetts  marched  several  churches.  They  are  usually  of  a  Len- 
throngh  Baltimore,  Ellsworth  was  attacked  and  ten  or  an  anti- communion  nature.  Sacha 
felL  Thirty-eight  years  after,  when  the  Sixth  series  of  meetings  at  Mt  Vernon,  under  the 
Massachusetts  entered  Baltimore,  the  soldiers  pastoral  lead  of  the  Rev.  Charles  S.  Lane,  was 
were  given  a  banquet,  and  loving  hands  of  fair  opened  with  a  timely  '  address  by  the  Rev. 
women  pinned  bouquets  of  sweet  flowers  upon  R.  R.  Wightman  of  Christ  Church,  New 
their  coat  lapels.  The  Hispanio-American  war  York. 
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THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL 

THE  raTEBNATIONAL  LE9SON. 

SUNDAY,  APRIL  8,  1900. 

PRECEPTS  AND  PROMISES. 

Introductory  Study. 

The  lesBon  of  last  week  (Matt.  v.  11-12)  was 
a  part  of  the  Prologue  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount.  Between  this  passage  and  to  day’s 
lesson  lies  the  body  of  the  Sermon. 

As  we  find  it  in  Matthew  the  sermon  consists 
of  a  Prologue  (v.  3-16),  three  Parts  (v.  17-48, 
chap,  yi.,  and  yii.  1-23)  and  an  Epilogue  (yii. 
24-27). 

The  Prologue  (y.  3-16)  is  in  two  parts,  the 
nine  Beatitudes  (3-11),  giving  the  character  of 
members  of  the  kingdom,  and  an  epilogue  (12- 
16)  describing  their  function  in  the  world. 
Two  things  are  to  be  noticed  here:  (1)  This 
was  not  “a  new  teaching.”  Eyery  one  of 
these  truths  may  be  found  in  1  he  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  (2)  Christ  is  not  here  promising  re¬ 
wards  for  good  conduct ;  the  poor  in  spirit, 
the  merciful,  those  who  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness,  the  pure  in  heart,  are  not  prom¬ 
ised  the  kingdom,  mercy,  realized  righteous¬ 
ness,  or  the  yision  of  God  as  a  reward,  nor  are 
they  assured  that  through  the  former  they 
shall  attain  the  latter;  the  two  belong  to¬ 
gether  ;  he  that  is  the  one  has  the  other.  Both 
parts  of  each  beatitude  are  the  actual  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom.  And  their 
function  (vss.  13  16)  is  to  preserve  and  to  illumi¬ 
nate  the  world,  that  God  may  be  glorified  and 
the  kingdom  thus  extended. 

Coming  now  (v.  17-yii.  23)  to  the  Law  of 
the  Kingdom,  Jesus  does  not  show  that  it 
eupersedes  the  Law  of  Moses ;  it  completes  it. 
Verses  17-20  of  Matthew  y.  are,  properly  speak¬ 
ing,  the  text  of  the  entire  discourse ;  all  the 
rest  elucidates  this  statement.  The  principle 
is  this :  the  kingdom  of  God  is  a  kingdom  of 
righteousness;  aud  its  demand  is,  therefore, 
for  '  *  the  entire  supremacy  of  righteousness  in 
the  inner  man.  ’  ’ 

In  these  verses  Christ  raises  into  a  higher 
realm  the  two  cardinal  ideas  of  Judaism,  the 
kingdom,  and  righteousness.  The  Jews  believed, 
just  as  he  taught,  that  the  kingdom  was  to  be 
one  cf  righteousness,  but  their  notions  on  both 
these  points  were  entirely  inadequate.  Their 
notion  of  the  kingdom  was  best  expressed  in 
Daniel  ii.  44 :  Israel  was  to  subdue  all  nations 
and  then  make  them  righteous.  But  Christ’s 
idea  was  that  men,  being  righteous,  were  of  the 
kingdom  in  the  very  nature  of  things.  Hence 
John’s  long  preparatory  ministry;  hence 
Christ’s  long  work  of  preparation  in  Judea,  and 
afterward  in  Galilee.  The  three  years  of  his 
ministry  were  half  expired  before  be  instituted 
his  kingdom  by  the  appointment  of  his  Apos¬ 
tles.  Again,  the  Jewish  notion  of  righteous¬ 
ness  (expressed  in  Dent.  vi.  25)  was  the  observ¬ 
ance  of  all  the  Commandments.  That  of  Jesus 
was  an  inward  disposition  of  the  heart,  which 
being  given,  the  Commandments  were  neces¬ 
sarily  observed.  It  was  not  because  the  right¬ 
eousness  of  the  scribes  and  Pharisees  consisted 
chiefly  in  minute  additions  to  the  Mosaic  leg¬ 
islation  that  Jesus  said  that  the  righteousness 
of  members  of  the  kingdom  must  exceed  it. 
All  principles  of  righteousness  fall  short,  the 
Ten  Commandments  as  well  as  the  tithing  of 
mint,  anise,  and  cummin,  and  all  forms  of 
righteousness  are  without  worth,  except  as 
they  meet  the  inward  answer  of  the  heart,  ”I 
delight  to  do  thy  willr  O  my  God.  ’  ’ 

This  passage  (v.  17-23),  which  we  have  called 
the  text  of  the  discourse  (perhaps  it  may  better 
be  oalled  its  kernel),  clearly  strikes  a  blow  at 
the  very  common  error  that  Christianity 
absolves  its  followers  from  obedience  to  the 
Law.  Jesus  in  this  sermon  did  not  mean  to 


show  that  the  Law  cannot  be  fulfilled  and 
there j ore  we  must  look  to  him  for  salvation; 
he  distinctly  teaches  that  it  must  be  fulfilled. 
True,  fulfilling  it  is  not  the  means  of  salva¬ 
tion,  but  the  result ;  the  sermon  is  addressed  to 
those  who  are  in  the  kingdom,  not  to  those 
who  are  out  of  it ;  but  those  who  are  in  are  not 
absolved  from  obedience  to  Law ;  how  can 
they  be?  Thy  Law  is  within  my  heart  is  their 
true  portrait. 

This  fact  of  the  permanent  obligation  of  the 
Law  of  God  receives  a  threefold  illustration 
and  application  in  the  three  Sections  of  the 
sermon.  The  first  Section  (Matt.  v.  24  48) 
tests  and  elucidates  Christ’s  principle  of  heart 
righteousness  by  applying  it  to  six  different 
cases  of  Mosaic  teaching.  Jesus  is  not  here 
condemning  rabbinical  additions  to  the  Mosaic 
Law ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  words, 
and  hate  thine  enemy  (verse  43),  every  teaching 
which  Jesus  passes  under  review  is  found  in 
the  Old  Testament.  He  not  only  does  not 
destroy  these  teachings,  he  does  not  condemn 
them;  he  fulfills,  completes  them,  carries  them 
up  to  those  highest  terms  which  are  neces¬ 
sarily  theirs  when  the  heart  accepts  them  and 
finds  them,  as  Paul  did,  not  only  holy,  just 
and  good  (Rom.  vii.  12),  but  also  spiritual 
(vs.  14).  And  having  applied  bis  principle  of 
heart  obedience  to  them  all,  be  gives  the 
secret  of  the  power  of  this  obedience  (Matt.  v. 
45).  He  who  is  a  son  of  God  has  in  him  an 
essential  likeness  to  God ;  this  it  is  which 
midres  the  keeping  of  the  law  his  natural  con¬ 
dition.  And  therefore  he  closes  this  section 
with  verse  48,  which,  whether  read  as  a  com¬ 
mand  (Authorized  Version),  or  a  promise  (Re¬ 
vised  Version),  is  equally  cogent,  perfection 
being  neither  a  work  nor  a  belief,  but  a  state. 

In  the  second  Section  (chapter  vi. ),  the  same 
principle  of  heart  righteousness  is  illustrated, 
not  from  the  Law,  but  from  the  religious  prac¬ 
tices  of  the  Jews.  The  most  important  of  these 
were  almsgiving  (vss.  1-4),  prayer  (vss.  5-15), 
smd  fasting  (vss.  16-18),  as  the  expression  of 
piety,  spirituality  and  sanctity.  All  these  are 
characteristics  of  the  members  of  the  kingdom, 
but  not  as  external  acts.  They  are  the  mani¬ 
festation  of  an  inward  condition.  Out  of  this 
view  of  religions  practices  uises  the  truth  that 
the  entire  life  of  the  member  of  the  kingdom 
is  for  God;  and  the  concluding  passage  (vss. 
19-34)  expands  the  meaning  of  that  truth  in  its 
application  to  the  one  absorbing  interest  of 
human  life,  the  provision  for  its  sustenance — 
what  shall  we  eat  and  what  shall  we  drink  and 
wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed?  It  is  im¬ 
possible  for  tbe  member  of  the  kingdom  to 
make  this  his  chief  interest  (vs.  24),  nor  is,it 
necessary  (vs.  32).  The  kingdom  of  God  and  its 
righteousness  is  the  chief  interest  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  kingdom  (vs.  33)  his  temporal  welfare 
is  the  concern  of  bis  heavenly  Father. 

Section  three  (vii.  1-23)  applies  the  principle 
of  heart  righteousness  to  the  Ohristitm’s  rela¬ 
tions  with  men.  Self-reformation  must,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  precede  our  attempts  to 
reform  others  if  those  attempts  spring  from 
a  heart  righteousness. 

THE  LESSON. 

Matt.  vii.  1-14. 

Golden  Text.  —  All  things  therefore  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you, 
even  so  do  ye  also  unto  them.  — Matt.  vii.  12. 

Our  lesson  is  the  first  part  of  the  third  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Verse  1.  Having  laid  down  the  principles 
of  heart  righteousness  Jesus  now  applies  them 
to  the  relations  of  men  with  one  another. 
This  verse  is  to  those  who,  having  become 
warmed  and  inspired  by  the  tesMhing  of  the 
Sermon  up  to  this  point,  and  eager  to  praotioe- 
the  counsel  of  perfection,  were,  perhaps,  pecu¬ 
liarly  in  danger  of  erring  through  oensorious- 


ness  of  those  who  might  differ  from  them¬ 
selves,  either  in  aim  or  in  method.  Judge 
not,  Christ  said  to  these.  Beware  bow  your 
zeal  for  reformation  begins,  not  with  yourself, 
but  with  your  brother.  The  new  high  stand¬ 
ard  that  you  have  now  set  up  is  to  measure 
not  him,  but  yourself. 

Verse  2.  The  last  clause  is  apparently  a 
familiar  proverb ;  it  is  quoted  again  by  Jesus 
in  another  connection  (Mark  iv.  24).  Here  he 
uses  it  to  enforce  his  teaching  that  tbe  high 
standard  his  followers  set  up  is  for  their  own 
self-knowledge,  not  for  the  condemnation  of 
others.  Tbe  impulse  to  criticize  and  find 
fault  with  our  neighbor  is  a  warning  to  us 
to  inquire  rigidly  of  ourselves  whether  our  own 
purpose  of  righteousness  may  not  be  flawed, 
whether  it  is  sincere,  simple,  sound. 

Verses  3-5.  The  figure  of  the  mote  smd  the 
beam  is  a  very  bold  one.  As  we  know,  our 
Lord  spoke  much  in  figures,  finding  in  poetic 
language  a  more  accurate  vehicle  fox  the  truth 
he  bad  to  teach.  For  one  whose  sins  are  as  a 
great  besun  in  the  eye  to  presume  to  correct  a 
brother  whose  fault  is  but  as  a  small  splinter, 
a  mere  speck,  is  the  most  arrant  hypocrisy. 
Or  worse  still  than  hypocrisy,  it  is  hypocrisy 
turned  to  fanaticism,  and  therefore  absolutely 
blind  to  its  own  defects ;  the  most  dsmgerous 
and  disastrous  spirit  which  can  possess  the 
mind  of  a  man  who  began  by  desiring  to  be 
good.  We  should  observe  the  word  "brother” 
in  this  connection ;  it  has  a  meaning  as  wide 
as  that  of  neighbor  in  the  early  part  of  this 
sermon  (Matt.  v.  43),  and  far  more  close,  being 
based  on  the  Fatherhood  of  God  there  taught 
(verse  45). 

Verse  6.  Our  Lord’s  next  utterance  rises 
from  figurative  prose  to  poetry : 

Give  not  that  which  is  holy  unto  the  dogs 
Neither  cast  yonr  pearls  before  tbe  swine 
Lest  they  (tbe  swine)  trample  them  under  their  feet 

And  (the  doKS)  turn  again  and  rend  yon. 

The  fourth  line  completes  the  first,  and  the 
second  and  third  belong  together.  The  teach¬ 
ing  of  these  lines  is  not  that  teachings  of  holi¬ 
ness  are  to  be  given  only  to  the  pure  and  the 
good :  the  Gospel  is  to  be  given  to  the  vilest 
sinner;  Jesus  is  not  here  speaking  about  the 
Gospel,  but  about  judgments  of  others.  Tbe 
subject  is  still  that  of  verse  1.  There  is  an 
ungenerous  frame  of  mind  that  perverts  judg¬ 
ment  (vs.  2,  cf.  Luke  vi.  38),  there  is  a 
hypocritical,  fanatical  spirit  that  perverts 
judgment.  And  there  is  an  unbridled,  dog-like 
temper,  a  snarling  envy,  a  stupid,  swine-like 
prejudice,  that  makes  right  judgment  im¬ 
possible. 

Verses  7,  8  continue  to  deal  with  this  idea 
of  justice,  right  judgment,  in  our  treatment  of 
others.  The  means  by  which  all  the  snares 
which  pervert  judgment  may  be  avoided,  and 
the  spirit  of  right  judgment  may  be  obtained, 
is  the  gift  of  God.  Let  ns  ask  and  we  shall 
receive,  seek  and  we  shall  find,  knock  and  it 
shall  be  opened.  The  dangers  which  beset  the 
good  man,  the  man  zealous  for  perfection  and 
for  tbe  will  of  God,  are  those  which  most 
imperatively  call  for  prayer,  for  only  by  the 
divine  aid  may  he  hope  to  overcome  them,  so 
insidious  are  they— hypocrisy,  fanaticism,  cen- 
soriousness. 

Verses  9,  10.  It  is  a  beautiful  figure  in 
which  Jesus  gives  tbe  ground  on  which  be 
who  asks  and  seeks  and  knocks  may  be  certain 
of  receiving,  finding,  entering.  Is  there  any 
father,  however  far  from  perfection,  who  would 
give  a  stone  to  the  child  who  asked  for  bread, 
or  a  noxious  serpent  to  him  who  asked  for  a 
fish? 

Verse  11.  We  may  look  into  our  own  hearts, 
then,  even  into  our  own  evil  hearts,  for  the 
ground  of  our  confidence  in  God.  CK>d  gives  to 
his  children  as  fathers  give,  not  for  their 
worthiness  bnt  for  their  prayers.  The  differ- 
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enoe  U  that  he  is  always  able  to  give,  and 
that  his  gift  is  the  best  gift,  the  good  and  per¬ 
fect  gift  throngh  which  goodness  becomes  pos¬ 
sible — bis  Spirit 

Verse  12.  The  teaching  has  hitherto  been 
general :  Jesns  now  brings  it  back  to  the  par- 
tionlar,  to  the  matter  of  onr  judgments  of 
others,  and  onr  zeal  for  their  reformation. 
With  the  Spirit  which  Ood  gives  it  is  possible 
to  do  to  other  men  as  we  wonld  have  them  do 
to  ns,  to  consider  them  as  we  wonld  consider 
ourselves,  to  be  no  more  harsh  in  onr  judg¬ 
ments  of  them— not  than  we  wonld  be  in 
judging  onrselves,  but  than  we  wonld  have 
others  be  in  judging  ns.  The  perfect  sympathy 
by  which  we  can  put  ourselves  into  the  place 
of  another  is  what  is  demanded  of  those  who 
desire  to  obey  the  law  and  the  prophets,  in 
the  sense  in  which  onr  Lord  fulfilled  them. 

Verses  13,  14.  Now  comes  the  practical 
application  of  this  truth  to  the  disciple  of 
Ohrist  himself.  The  way  to  this  perfection 
is  narrow,  though  the  commandments  of  Qod 
are  exceeding  broad.  The  “large  place”  is 
beyond,  not  on  the  hither  side  of  the  gate. 
The  narro'n  gate  is  too  narrow  for  the  selfish 
and  self  seeking  man;  it  admits  only  the  heart 
in  which  the  law  of  God  (Ps.  xl.  7,  8)  is  writ¬ 
ten:  Lo,  1  am  come  ...  7  delight  to  do  thy  will, 
0  my  God  is  the  talisman  by  which  they  who 
wonld  enter  by  the  narrow  gate  .  .  .  find  it.  And 
it  is  oor  Lord  himself  who  opens. 

Summing  up  the  remainder  of  the  Sermon 
(VS8.  15-20)  the  test  of  this  heart  righteousness 
is  its  fruits ;  men  cannot  remain  sinners  who 
have  been  called  to  the  kingdom.  The  subject 
is  completed  in  verses  21-28  by  being  brought 
round  to  the  text  (v.  17),  the  necessity  of  obe¬ 
dience  to  the  Law.  The  Epilogue  follows  (vss. 
24-27).  The  kingdom,  being  established  in 
righteousness,  is  built  upon  the  rock ;  without 
righteousness  the  foundation  is  but  sand. 

Such  teachings  as  these  naturally  excited  the 
surprise  of  those  who  heard,  accustomed  to 
the  teachings  of  the  Scribes.  Jesns  taught  with 
authority  not  merely  because  he  did  not  base 
his  teachings  on  those  of  any  predecessor,  but 
because  be  did  not  pretend  at  all  to  justify 
them.  He  did  not  argue  nor  reason ;  he  simply 
spoke  the  words  as  irrefragably  true.  The 
witness  was  in  the  words  and  in  those  who 
heard  them. 


CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOR 

Rev.  Henry  T.  MoEweu  D.  D. 

The  MlaaioDary  Model. 

April  2.  The  mission  spirit  in  Christ.  Luke  2 :  41-49. 

8.  He  came  onto  his  own.  Mark  S :  lA. 

4.  Spending  life  for  others.  Matt.  20: 17-28. 

5.  His  plan  includes  the  world.  lJohn8:l,2. 

6.  He  bronght  man  to  b  is  kin.  Mark  8 : 81-85. 

7.  He  taught  ns  to  give.  Matt.  5:  42-48. 

8.  Topio-<lhrist  our  misstonary  model.  John  4 : 

5-15.  (Quarterly  missionary  meeting.) 

“There  was  a  man  sent  by  Gk>d,  whose  name 
was  John.”  Write  your  name  in  the  place  of 
John’a  It  is  as  true  of  yon  as  it  was  of  him. 
The  very  same  God  who  sent  him  into  the 
world,  also  sent  yon.  No  power  but  God’s 
could  have  placed  you  here.  The  great  ques¬ 
tion,  therefore,  is  not  ”by  whom  were  you  tentf” 
but  "whom  do  you  eerret”  The  word  mission¬ 
ary  means,  “one  who  is  sent.”  So  far,  there¬ 
fore,  as  Gkid’s  commission  is  concerned,  he  has 
made  it  very  plain  that  he  sent  yon  into  the 
world  not  “to  do  your  own  will,  but  the  will 
of  him  that  sent  yon.”  That  which  made 
Ohrist  “The  Model  Missionary,”  is  that  be 
had  no  will  but  God’s,  and  he  did  no  work 
but  God’s.  The  trouble  with  the  wioked  hus¬ 
bandman  was  not  that  they  did  not  work  the 
vineyard,  but  that  they  worted  it  for  them¬ 
selves  instead  of  their  master,  to  whom  it  be- 
ongsd. 


To  acknowledge  the  fact  that  God  sent  yon 
into  the  world,  and  to  undertake  the  work  be 
assigns  you,  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  yon 
will  become  a  preacher,  evangelist,  or  teacher. 

'  ‘  Whether  therefore  ye  eat  or  drink,  or  whatso¬ 
ever  ye  do,  do  it  heartily  as  to  the  Lord,  and 
not  to  men  ”  God  provided  this  world  the 
only  Saviour  it  needed.  He  asks  us  to  co-  oper¬ 
ate  with  him  in  securing  untold  millions  of 
saints,  Can  yon  give  any  valid  reason  why 
the  business  man  should  not  conduct  his  busi¬ 
ness  for  God?  The  same  Gol  who  commis¬ 
sioned  me  to  preach  the  Gospel  for  the  further¬ 
ance  of  his  kingdom,  commissioned  him  to 
transact  business  for  the  furtherance  of  that 
same  kingdom.  Churches  ought  to  be  carried 
on  for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  men. 
So  ought  factories  and  farms,  railroads  and 
steamship  lines  to  be  carried  on.  Only  wicked 
waste  has  come  from  demanding  that  certain 
men  and  women  serve  God,  and  permitting 
others  to  feel  that  they  are  excused  from  that 
service.  This  lesson  Jesns  had  learned  at 
twelve  years  of  age.  They  who  neglect  fonn- 
tians  must  face  empty  rerervoirs  and  famished 
cities.  Onr  streets  and  homes  have  never  yet 
witnessed  such  genuine,  ringing  joy  as  wonld 
at  once  be  experienced  if  onr  boys  and  girls  of 
twelve  years  of  age  should  learn  Christ’s  lesson : 
“that  they  must  be  about  their  Father’s  busi¬ 
ness.”  Teach  them  that  and  saloons  are 
closed,  prisons  emptied,  brothels  banished, 
homes  and  lives  are  transformed. 

Listen  to  the  program  of  “The  Model  Mis¬ 
sionary.”  “He  hath  anointed  me  to  preach 
the  Gospel  to  the  poor.  He  hath  sent  me  to 
heal  the  broken-hearted,  to  preach  deliverance 
to  the  captives,  and  recovering  of  sight  to  the 
blind,  to  set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised, 
to  preach  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord.  ’  ’ 
Ton  hate  war  and  strife  which  fill  the  world 
with  sighs,  moans  and  death.  Fill  the  world 
with  his  spirit  tmd  men  will  “beat  their 
swords  and  spears  into  plowshares  and  pruning 
hooka”  He  first  transforms  men,  that  he  may 
have  a  transformed  world.  Having  mentioned 
many  and  various  ways  in  which  men  may 
serve  God,  Paul  sums  up  the  purpose  and 
method  of  it  all  in  these  words:  “till  we  all 
attain  unto  a  full  grown  man,  unto  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  ” 

From  the  program  of  the  model  missionary, 
turn  to  his  practice.  Mention  the  opportunity 
which  ever  slipped  by  him  unimproved.  “He 
went  about  doing  good”  is  his  best  biography. 
The  woman  touched  him  that  her  body  might 
be  healed.  He  stopped  at  once  that  her  heart 
might  be  made  new.  Casually,  as  we  wonld 
say,  he  met  the  woman  at  the  well,  but  left 
her  enraptured  and  enlightened.  Zaochseus 
climbed  a  tree  that  he  might  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Christ’s  body  as  he  passed  by.  Jesus  entered 
his  home  that  he  might  know  the  great  loving 
heart  of  God’s  Son.  Nicodemns  came  to  talk 
about  a  kingdom  for  Jews :  Christ  taught  him 
of  that  kingdom  which  includes  the  world. 

The  loss  of  Nazareth  and  Galilee  was  infinite 
because  Christ  was  driven  forth  from  them. 
“He  could  do  no  mighty  work  there  because  of 
their  unbelief.”  It  is  not  lack  of  power  on 
God's  part,  but  of  obedience  and  faith  on  the 
part  of  men,  which  keeps  a  world  of  great 
natural  beauty  from  realizing  the  beauty  of 
God,  which  is  holiness. 


Ten  years  ago  last  February  the  first  Indian 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  organized  in 
the  Santee  Normal  Training  School,  at  Santee, 
Neb.  This  year  at  Santee  the  Tonng  People’s 
Society  includes  twenty- one  of  the  Indian  pupils 
with  three  or  four  of  the  teachers,  and  there  are 
two  Junior  Societies,  one  of  girls  and  one  of 
boys.  There  is  a  Mothers’  Society,  which  was 
started  three  or  four  years  ago  among  the  women 


of  the  mission  church.  These  societies  havo 
an  important  place  in  the  Indian  mission  work. 


Already  we  begin  to  hear  across  the  waters 
the  hum  of  preparation  for  the  great  London 
Christian  Endeavor  Convention,  which  is  to 
be  held  next  July.  The  Christian  Endeavorers 
of  the  world's  metropolis,  aided  by  the  En¬ 
deavor  hosts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  will  make 
the  event  one  of  surpassing  interest  and  im¬ 
portance.  The  various  committees  in  charge 
of  the  arrangements  are  zealously  at  work. 
The  music  committee,  for  example,  has  formed 
a  national  choir  consisting  of  more  than  three 
thousand  voices  The  press  committee  has 
appointed  ninety  press  correspondents,  who  are 
to  keep  the  newspapers  of  the  United  Kingdom 
supplied  with  information.  Six  hundred  news¬ 
papers  are  to  be  reached  in  this  way,  and 
thus  the  news  of  the  Convention  will  be  spread 
over  the  civilized  world. 


They  made  their  annual  missionary  offering- 
in  the  Santa  Fe,  N.  M.,  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  the  pastor  made  a  strong  plea  for  Chris¬ 
tian  Endeavor  helpfulness. 


On  the  eve  of  the  nineteenth  birthday  of 
Christian  Endeavor,  a  new  Endeavor  Society 
was  born  in  Portland :  the  Yarick  Society  of 
the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Zion  (colored) 
Church.  This  is  a  thriving  society  of  some 
twenty  eight  members,  and  the  pastor  is  look¬ 
ing  forward  to  much  help  from  it.  The  pastor, 
Mr.  Singleton,  is  untiring  in  his  efforts  to 
unite  his  people,  and  we  expect  a  brilliant, 
future  from  this  baby  society  of  Portland. 


IN  ABSENCE. 

Mary  Lee  Hall. 

Hod  send  thee  faith,  illnminate 
With  stars  of  trust  thy  nights  of  fear. 

Lift  up  thy  hope,  strong,  adequate 
For  each  day’s  need  of  now  and  here 

And  give  thee  love,  inseparate 
Between  the  far-off  and  the  near. 
Amherst,  Mass. 


It  is  a  lovely,  a  graceful  thiug  to  see  men 
natural.  It  is  beautiful  to  see  men  sincere 
without  being  haunted  with  the  conscionsnese 
of  their  sincerity.  There  is  a  sickly  habit 
that  men  get  of  looking  into  themselves,  and 
thinking  how  they  are  appearing.  We  are 
always  unnatural  when  we  do  that.  The  very 
tread  of  one  who  is  thinking  how  he  appears 
to  others  becomes  dizzy  with  affectation.  He 
is  too  conscious  of  what  he  is  doing  and  self- 
consciousness  is  affectation.  — F.  W.  Robertson. 

What  we  are  in  onr  homes  is  a  test  of  what 
we  are  really.  The  way  we  act  to  those  near¬ 
est  and  dearest  to  ns  is  the  true  test  of  onr 
behavior  in  the  great  world  of  men.  — The  Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer. 

It  is  for  active  service  soldiers  are  drilled, 
and  trained,  and  armed,  and  fed.  That  is  why 
yon  and  I  are  in  the  world— not  to  prepare 
to  go  out  of  it  some  day,  but  to  serve  God  in 
it  now. — Henry  Drummond. 

A  psalm  which  cultivates  the  spirit  cf  grati¬ 
tude  is  a  psalm  which  we  ought  often  to  read. 
If  we  were  more  grateful,  both  our  joy  and  our 
strength  wonld  be  increased.  Gratitude  is 
bom  in  hearts  which  take  the  time  to  count  up 
past  mercies. —The  Rev.  Charles  E.  Jefferson 
D.D. 

Oh,  what  centuries  of  gloom,  of  misery,  of 
oppression,  of  wandering  as  outcasts  upon  the 
earth,  of  untold  agony  and  despair,  it  meant 
for  Israel  not  to  receive  Jesns!  And  what  an 
eternity  of  despair  and  ignominy  and  shame 
unutterable  it  means  for  ns  if  we  receive  him. 
not!— 0.  L  Scofield. 
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FIRST  PRIZE  ARTICLE. 

List  of  Birds  seen  In  Central  Baric,  New  York. 

BY  BASIL  DOUGLAS  HALL, 

Between  January  15th  and  March  15th,  1900. 


I. — American  Crow. 
II. — Herring  Gnll. 

III.  — Cardinal  Bird. 

IV.  — English  Starling 
V. — American  Robin. 

VI. — Purple  Grackle. 


LIST 


BIRDS: 


VII. — Fox  Sparrow. 

VIII.— Pine  Siskin. 

IX. — Song  Sparrow. 

X.— Swamp  Song  Sparrow. 

XI.— English  Sparrow. 

XII.  — Chickadee. 


XIII.  — White-throated  Sparrow. 

XIV. — American  Croesbill. 

XV.  — American  Goldfinch. 

XVI.  — European  Goldfinch. 

XVII. — Brown  Creeper. 

XVIII.  —Downy  Woodpecker. 


I.-AMERICAN  CROW.  _ 

male  I  FEMALE.  I  REMARKS. 


Head . Glossy  blade.  In  winter  the  hawb 

Back .  Glossy  black.  Caw,  Caw,  Caw  of  this  j 

Wings . Glossy  black,  curving  fine  bird  is  one  of  tins 

when  flying ;  saw*  Joliiest  sotiDds,  resound* 

toothed,  Ing  through  the  woods  as 

Throat . Glossy  black.  a  little  band  flies  over 

Breast . Glossy  black.  the  tops  of  the  trees.  In 

Belly . Glossy  black.  The  same  colorlngsas  winter  they  are  not  as 

Lower  tad  those  of  the  male,  troublesome  to  farmers 

coverts....  Glossy  black.  as  in  summer,  when  their 

Tall .  Glossy  black.  name,  “Corn  Thief”  ap- 

Btll .  Black.  plies  very  well. 

Feet . Klack. 

Song .  Caw,  Caw,  Caw. 


Alarm  note. 


11.-  HERRING  GULL. 


1  MALE.  1 

1 

FEMALE.  HEMARK8. 

Head  . 

White,  streaked  faintly 
with  gray  on  the  hack 
of  the  neck. 

What  freedom  and  lib¬ 
erty  is  shown  In  every 
movement  of  this  bird  ; 

Back . 

Blue-gray. 

in  bis  cry  that  comes  in 

Wlnita  .  .. 

Lower  wing 

Blue-gray,  tipped  with 
black  and  wnite. 

with  the  roar  of  the  sea, 
and  in  his  gracefnl 
curves  and  dives.  How 

coverts.... 

Pale  gray. 

can  man  destroy  him  for 

Throat . 

White. 

the  sake  of  fashion  ? 

Breast . 

White.  . 

think  of  the  joy  he  will 

Belly . 

Lower  tall 

White. 

give  to  yon  If  >ou  only 
watch  him  flying  over 

coverts.  .. 

White. 

the  sea,  peering  down  in¬ 
to  those  depths  which 

Tail . 

White. 

Bill . 

Bright  yellow. 

Ton  cannot  pierce  at  all. 

Feet . 

Flesh-colored ;  webbed. 

If  the  eagle  is  the  king 

Song . 

Alarm  note. 

A  harsh,  screeching  cry. 

of  birds,  snrely  he  Is  a 
nobleman. 

Ill -CARDINAL  BIRD. 


HALE.  FEMALE.  REMARKS. 


Head . iScarlet;  crest  about  an  Olive :  crest,  olive;  TheCardinalbirdisonr 

I  inch  high;  lace,  black,  face,  black.  most  beantifnl  winter 

Back . 'Bright  scarlet.  Gravish  olive.  resident  and  is  rather 

Wings . A  duller  scarlet  than  on  Dirker  than  the  rare.  His  sharp,  clear 

I  any  other  part  of  the  male’s.  whistle  can  be  heard 

!  bird.  most  likely  at  noon,  and 

Throat . Black.  Black.  on  looking,  nsnally  by 

Breast . Scarlet.  Pale  olive.  some  brook,  yon  wiU  find 

Belly . Scarlet.  Pale  olive.  this  handsome  bird  feed- 

Lower  tall;  ing  near  his  mate  on  the 

coverts. . . .  Pale  scarlet.  Dull  white.  ground.  The  female  is 

TmU .  Dull  scarlet.  Very  dull  fcarlet.  almost  as  beautiful  as 

Feet .  the  male,  with  her  red 

Bill . Scarlet.  Scarlet,  conspicuous,  wings,  tail  and  bill 

Song . A  clear  whistle,  followed  brigntening  up  the  olive. 

by  a  nnmber  of  gut- 
tnral  sounds. 

Alarm  note.  A  sharp  trip,  occasional-  The  same  as  male, 
ly  almost  a  trill, 

IV.-ENGLISH  STARLING. 


MALE.  FEMALE.  REMARKS. 


Head . |Black,  spotted  with  very  In  thetowerof  a  bnild- 

I  fl'>e  dnll  white  dots.  ing  across  the  street 

Back . 'Si me  colour  as  the  bead .  from  onr  house  a  colony 

Wings...  The  same  colour.  of  these  interesting  birds 

Throat .  Black.  have  settled.  'Every 

Breast . Black.  Abont  the  same  col-  morning  at  about  six 

Belly . Black.  orlngs  as  the  male,  o'clock  they  di'vide  np 

Lo  w(  r  tail  into  little  companies,  fly- 

coverts. ...  Black.  ing  in  different  dlrec- 

Tail . Black,  speckled  with  dull  ttons,  and  return  home 

white.  at  sunset.  At  both  of 

Feet . 

Bill . Bright  golden-yellow. 

Song . A  clear  pleasing  whistle. 

Alarm  note. 


these  times  of  rennion 
their  clear  whistles  fill 
the  air. 


(To  be  continued.) 


THE  PLUCKY  PUSSIES. 

Lillian  Clayton  Smith. 

There  trembled  a  softer  hue 
In  the  blue  sky’s  arch. 

As  if  the  high  heavens  knew 
And  were  glad  of  March ; 

But  I  said,  ‘‘  So  deeply  piled 
Are  the  drifts  o’er  her. 

This  morning  In  vain  hath  smiled. 

Earth’s  pulse  to  stir. 

Alack  I 

Will  the  summer  ever  come  back  ?  ” 

“Pnrr-r-r,  iterhapa,”  said  the  sleek  willow  pnssies. 
That  grew  on  the  burled  brook’s  brink, 

”Pnrl-r-r,  perhaps”  said  the  sleek  willow  pnssies. 
“The  spring  is  more  near  than  yon  think.” 

“This  enp  of  vale  doth  brim 
Throngh  the  snmmery  hours. 

And  over  its  emerald  rim 
Spills  the  song  and  the  flowers— 

Song  of  bird,  song  of  bees. 

The  daisies,  the  clover 
Song  of  brook,  song  of  breeze. 

All  come  bubbling  over. 

Alack ! 

Will  the  summer  days  ever  come  back?” 
“Pnrr-r-r,  perhaps,”  said  the  willow  pnssies, 

That  grew  on  the  buried  brook’s  brink, 

“Pnrr-r-r,  perhaps,”  said  the  sleek  willow  pnssies, 
“The  spring  is  more  near  than  yon  think.” 

The  bushes  struggle  to  peer 
Throngh  the  crusted  snow; 

They  listen  and  lean  to  hear 
The  brook  below. 

“Will  the  leaf  buds  surely  swell 
And  the  water  sing? 

Can  the  brown  twigs  truly  tell 
The  time  of  spring? 

Alack! 

Will  the  summer  ever  come  back?” 

“Pnrr-r-r,  perhaps,”  said  the  willow  pussies, 

That  grew  on  the  buried  brook’s  brink, 

’'Pnrr-r-r,  perhaps,”  said  the  sleek  willow  pussies, 

‘  The  spring  is  more  near  than  yon  think.” 

—The  Omgreoationdlid. 


OUR  PRIZES. 

The  competition  for  the  prizes  has  been  ex¬ 
tremely  interesting,  and  highly  satisfactory  in 
the  character  of  the  papers  submitted.  Hap¬ 
pily  we  have  no  difflonlty  in  awarding  the 
First  Prize.  The  paper  submitted  by  Basil 
Hall,  twelve  years  old,  is  so  remarkable  in 
every  respect  that  it  wonld  do  credit  to  an 
observer  of  twice  his  age,  and  The  Evangelist 
feels  honored  in  the  privilege  of  publishing  it. 
Basil’s  father,  President  Charles  Onthbert  Hall, 
certifies  that  the  work  was  completely  and 
entirely  the  boy’s  own,  from  start  to  finish. 
He  abstained  from  opening  a  book.  He  con- 
snlted  no  one  abont  his  facts  or  his  methods. 
He  snbmitted  nothing  for  revision.  The  result 
is  a  paper  admirable  in  handwriting,  neatness 
and  order,  not  less  than  in  its  evidence  of 
patient  and  accurate  observation.  The  length 
of  the  paper  preclndes  onr  giving  it  entire  in 
this  nnmber.  It  will  be  given  in  parts  during 
the  coming  weeks,  and  we  feel  sure  that  it 
will  do  an  admirable  work  in  aiding  as  well  as 
stimulating  the  faculty  of  observation  in  the 
other  passengers. 

The  Second  Prize  is  awarded  to  Miss  Jenny 
Wren  of  Wooster,  O.,  for  her  article  Winter 
Birds,  published  in  onr  issue  of  March  8. 
Jenny  is  twelve  years  old.  She  does  not  de¬ 
scribe  as  many  birds  as  Oscar  Bate,  aged  four¬ 
teen,  whose  paper  appears  in  The  Evangelist 
of  March  22.  Bat  as  the  literary  character  of 
the  artiole  enters  into  the  oompetition,  it  seems 
clear  that  Jenny  must  have  the  prize,  thongh 
Oscar  deserves  honorable  mention,  which  we 
here  gladly  give. 

The  Third  Prize  mnst  be  awarded  to  S. 
Phillips  Houghton,  aged  six  years.  Phillips 


is  only  beginning  to  learn  to  write,  and  his 
paper  is  in  his  mother’s  handwriting,  bnt  he 
has  a  facnlty  for  dictation  which  some  of  his 
elders  might  envy.  She  certifies  that  he  dic¬ 
tated  his  paper  “with  no  additions,  oorreotions 
or  snggestions, ’’  and  adds  that  his  material 
appeared  to  be  perfectly  arranged  in  his  mind; 
that  he  stood  by  her  side  and  “talked  it  off’’ 
precisely  as  it  here  appears. 

Onr  prize  winners  shall  reosive  their  books 
in  dne  oonrse  of  mail. 

8.  PHILLIPS  HOUGHTON,  SIX  TEARS  AH D  TEN 
MONTHS. 

One  day  the  whole  olass  and  Miss  Oosgoine, 
who  is  the  teacher,  took  a  walk  in  the  park. 

Soon  as  I  got  near  the  lake  I  saw  some  sea- 
gulls.  There  were  a  lot  of  sea-gnlls  trying  to 
get  each  other’s  food  on  the  water.  Some 
were  flying,  some  were  swimming  and  then 
they  started  to  fly  over  to  the  Hudson  River, 
and  the  swimming  ones  swam  to  the  end  of 
the  lake  and  then  they  began  to  fly,  too,  in  a 
different  direction.  The  swimming  ones  went 
northwest  and  the  flying  ones  went  jnst  plain 
west.  A  sea-gnll  is  white  nndemeath,  grey 
head  and  back  and  wings.  The  beak  is  curved 
over  a  little,  like  an  eagle,  the  legs  are  black. 
They  are  as  large  as  crows.  When  they  fly 
they  start  with  their  wings  np  and  then  down 
slowly  six  times,  then  let  them  out  flat.  They 
swoop  down  in  the  air.  They  eat  very  little 
fishes  that  they  dive  for  in  the  water.  The 
fishes  are  an  inch  and  a-half.  The  biggest  I 
have  seen  are  two  inohes. 

They  make  their  neats  of  sticks  and  sea¬ 
weeds.  '* 
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The  College  Department 

Rev.  C.  W.  E.  Chapin. 

THE  SOUTH  ANdItS  RENAISSANCE 

IN  LITSRABT.  SCIENTIFIC  AND  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION. 

The  National  Educational  Association. — 
The  advance  of  the  Sonth  in  educational  mat¬ 
ters  daring  the  last  ten  years  has  been  phe¬ 
nomenal.  A  striking  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  this  remarkable  movement  is  found  in  the 
selection  of  Charleston,  S.  O.,  as  the  scene  of 
the  National  Edncational  Association  next 
July,  7-13.  The  reasons  for  this  selection  were 
many:  one  of  them  the  people  of  Charleston 
themselves.  They  wanted  it,  wanted  it  with 
an  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  commensurate 
with  their  well-known  hospitality.  When  the 
Committee  visited  Charleston  they  found  the 
city  even  then  nearly  ready  for  the  Conven¬ 
tion  ;  a  complete  local  organization  had  done 
most  effective  work;  an  auditorium  with  a 
seating  capacity  of  8,000  had  just  been  com¬ 
pleted;  committees  for  the  varied  work  had 
their  tasks,  among  which  they  raised  sufficient 
money  to  meet  all  local  expenses,  found  halls 
and  churches  for  department  meetings,  can¬ 
vassed  hotels,  boarding  houses  and  private 
houses  assuring  ample  accommodations  for  10,  - 
000  visitors,  and  secured  an  advance  member¬ 
ship  of  6,000  from  South  Atlantic  and  South 
Central  states.  In  fact,  every  condition  asked 
by  the  Association  of  the  inviting  city  had 
been  anticipated  and  generously  met  by  the 
cordial  people  of  Charleston. 

Other  reasons  for  this  selection  are  thus 
given  in  the  official  Bulletin  of  the  Executive 
Committee : 

“The  Committee  were  deeply  impressed  by 
the  earnest  appeal  of  the  citizens  of  Charles¬ 
ton,  endorsed  with  equal  earnestness  by  the 
leading  educators  and  the  press  of  the  South, 
that  the  present  is  a  most  opportune  time  for 
the  National  Educational  Association  to  lend 
its  aid  in  support  of  the  recent  revival  of  edu¬ 
cational  interests  in  the  South,  which  is  no 
less  manifest  than  is  the  industrial  revolution 
throughout  the  same  territory.  Moreover,  the 
Committee  could  not  fail  to  recognize  the  new 
national  spirit  which  has  arisen  from  oo  opera¬ 
tion  in  the  recent  Spanish-American  war,  and 
which  suggests  the  certain  and  valuable  results 
that  will  follow  a  closer  and  more  helpful  fel¬ 
lowship,  in  solving  the  peaceful  and  important 
problems  of  national  life  and  education.  *  * 

To  these  considerations  are  added  the  pleas¬ 
ure  and  profit  of  a  Southern  visit  to  teachers 
of  the  North  and  West. 

The  officers  of  the  Assooia'^ion  for  1900  are : 
President,  O.  T.  Corson,  Columbus,  O. ;  Sec¬ 
retary,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona,  Minn. ;  Treas¬ 
urer,  C.  G.  Prase,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  with  twelve 
Vioe-Presidents.  The  local  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  are:  W.  H.  Welch,  Chairman;  J.  C. 
Hemphill,  Vice-Chairman;  W.  E.  Tate,  Sec¬ 
retary;  James  F.  Bedding,  Treasurer. 

The  program  of  the  meeting,  interesting  de¬ 
tails  of  the  work  of  the  various  Committees  at 
Charleston,  and  Association  matters  may  be 
looked  for  in  future  issues  of  The  Evangelist. 
The  occasion  of  this  meeting  makes  very 
timely  the  special  articles  we  present  this  week 
from  many  prominent  educators  in  the  South. 

The  Johns  Hopkins  Uniybrsitt  and  the 
South. — Probably  no  other  institution  of  learn¬ 
ing  south  of  Mason  and  Dixon’s  line  has  in  so 
short  a  time — scarce  twenty-five  years— accom¬ 
plished  as  much  for  the  geographical  section 
with  which  it  is  identified.  Notwithstanding 
the  rapidity  with  which  it  acquired  a  national 
smd  international  repute  and  constituency,  it 
has,  from  its  foundation  in  1874,  been  most 
closely  connected  with  its  local  environment, 
Maryland  and  the  South,  and  most  influential 


in  its  progress  in  this  section.  Its  spiritlhas 
at  all  times  been  liberal  and  catholic.  It  has 
sought  to  proclaim  to  all  the  truth  that  should 
make  them  free,  to  encourage  and  stimulate 
right  individuality  wherever  found,  and  to  avoid 
gracefully  all  “entangling  alliances”  beyond 
its  proper  domain  with  dogmatists  of  sectional 
or  class  controversy,  or  of  religion  or  politics. 

Though  all  sections  have  thus  shared  alike 
the  benefits  of  her  pioneer  work  for  higher 
aims  and  attainments  in  American  education 
and  scholarship,  it  is  doubtful  if  anywhere 
the  impulse  given  to  intellectual  and  material 
development  has  been  more  deservedly  appre¬ 
ciated  or  more  zealously  cultivated  than  in  the 
South.  The  natural  advantage  of  proximity, 
and  the  rapid  economic  growth  of  an  era  of 
peace,  which  restored  her  ability  to  seek  again, 
as  formerly,  the  higher  instruction  of  her  youth 
within  her  own  bounds,  led  to  a  quick  appre¬ 
ciation  in  this  region  of  the  unusual  opportu¬ 
nities  offered,  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
by  the  Johns  Hopkins,  and  to  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  stream  of  young  men  to  her  doors. 

The  date  of  the  opening  of  the  university, 
1876,  and  the  years  following  became  as  signifi¬ 
cant  of  the  renewed  educational  Sonth  as  they 
were  of  the  political  and  economic.  The 
breathing  space  in  which  the  old  and  dis¬ 
mantled  universities  of  the  South  were  strng 
gling  to  regain  their  vigor  was  the  opportunity 
for  their  newly  created  and  fresh  young  leader, 
whom  they  soon  learned  to  regard  not  as  their 
rival,  but  as  their  inspiration  and  exemplar. 
The  state  of  Maryland,  in  twenty-three  years, 
has  sent  to  her  1,455  students,  and  together 
with  the  rest  of  the  South  nearly  2,000  of  the 
total  of  some  8,600.  Such  has  been  the  fulfil¬ 
ment  of  the  President’s  promise,  in  his  inau¬ 
gural  address  in  1876:  that  the  university’s  in¬ 
fluence  should  be  “first  local,  then  regional, 
and  then  national,  ’  ’  that  it  should  be  in  truth 
as  the  heraldic  legend  on  its  shield  now  pro¬ 
claims,  “An  institution  devoted  to  learning, 
both  literary  and  scientific,  in  the  state  founded 
by  Lord  Baltimore.  ’  ’ 

These  were  not  meaningless  phrases.  Inde¬ 
pendent  of  its  environment  as  the  university 
was  with  its  magnificent  endowment,  he  chose 
from  the  South,  first  the  men  who  were  to  rep¬ 
resent  this  dual  idea  of  the  university  system, 
Gildersleeve  and  Sylvester,  former  professors 
in  the  University  of  Virginia,  fitly  symboliz¬ 
ing  the  realization  in  Maryland  of  the  Jeffer¬ 
sonian  ideal  of  higher  instruction  conceived 
for  Virginia.  From  that  day  fiinets,  not  sec¬ 
tional,  religious  or  political  affiliation  has 
remained  the  criterion  of  selection.  Without 
sectional  discrimination,  Newcomb,  Elliott, 
Browne  and  other  Southern  men  were  called 
to  her  faculty,  and  the  present  staff  of  in¬ 
struction  contains  no  less  than  forty  men  of 
Southern  origin  or  connections,  about  the  same 
number  of  Northern,  and  a  similar  representa¬ 
tion  from  the  West  and  foreign  countries.  This 
result,  though  without  design,  shows  the  broad 
liberality  that  governs  the  administration,  and 
the  creative  work  the  university  is  doing  for 
the  South  as  well  as  for  the  rest  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  It  was  here  that  the  literary  genius  of 
Sidney  Lanier  first  found  appropriate  recogni¬ 
tion  in  appointment  to  a  lectureship  and  in 
the  much -needed  encouragement  from  Mr. 
Gilman.  We  might  mention,  too,  Woodrow 
Wilson  of  Princeton,  and  William  P.  Trent  of 
Barnard,  as  typical  of  her  contribution  from 
the  Sonth  to  the  North.  *  ^ 

The  university  will  not  be  the  first  to  disre¬ 
gard  the  bonds  of  local  attachment  that  are 
strengthening  year  by  year.  As  a  Maryland 
foundation;  a  “Baltimore  experiment;”  with 
locally  invested  funds  financiered  by  Mary¬ 
landers;  endowed  with  buildings,  lectureships, 
fellowships  and  scholarships  by  local  friends; 
reclaimed  from  financial  embarrassment,  twice 


by  private  and  once  by  public  aid  in  Mary¬ 
land,  she  has  striven  never  merely  to  balance 
the  account  but  to  return  a  hundred-fold  the 
benefits  received.  That  her  return  to  the 
state  and  to  the  South  alone  has  made  her  one 
of  the  best  paying  investments  ever  secured  no 
one  familiar  with  the  facts  for  a  moment  doubts. 

A  few  of  these  coutributions  will  be  found 
suggestive :  1.  More  than  any  other  influence 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  has  checked  the 
exodus  of  youth  to  foreign  universities— a  cus¬ 
tom  dating  from  colonial  times  at  the  South — 
by  offering  them  not  only  equal  facilities,  but 
a  training  more  American  and  more  suited  to 
our  Southern  needs.  In  the  past  year  239  out 
of  a  total  of  465  advanced  students  have  been 
enrolled  from  the  South.  2.  The  poor  but 
deserving  young  men  of  this  region  have  been 
aided  financially  and  with  honors  more  largely 
even  than  those  of  other  regions.  The  benefits 
of  45  scholarships  out  of  a  total  of  70  are  lim¬ 
ited  to  the  South,  and  her  sons  compete  on 
equal  terms  for  the  other  twenty- five  and  for 
twenty  fellowships.  Over  260  Southern  men 
have  received  such  or  greater  honors  here.  8. 
Southern  Oolleges  and  schools  have  been  filled 
with  men  trained  in  the  best  methods  of  mod¬ 
ern  research  and  instruction,  who  are  an  in¬ 
spiration  to  their  students  and  instrumental  in 
organizing  associations  for  the  advancement  of 
the  educational  and  material  interests  of  their 
respective  states.  Nearly  200  former  students 
of  Johns  Hopkins  are  at  present  teaching  in 
the  South,  distributed  in  every  state  I  and 
among  more  than  65  institutions.  Two  hun¬ 
dred  more  are  engaged  in  business  or  pro¬ 
fessional  work  in  the  South.  4.  The  develop¬ 
ment  of  local  industries  of  the  highest 
importance,  such  as  oyster  culture  in  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  has  been  greatly  stimulated.  A 
marine  laboratory  is  maintained  for  the  study 
of  the  life  of  the  Chesapeake  and  of  Southern 
waters.  A  physical  analysis  of  soils  has  been 
of  great  agricultural  value.  The  Geological 
Department  has  accomplished  much  for  the 
farmer,  promoter,  investor  and  land-owner  .in 
determining  soil  characteristics,  water-power 
facilities,  transportation  conditions,  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  mineral  resources  and  in  publishing  and 
distributing  its  excellent  topographical  map  and 
reports  for  Maryland.  6.  The  Medical  School, 
aside  from  the  inestimable  benefits  of  its  great 
hospital  and  trained  men  and  women,  has 
undertaken  researches  with  good  results  upon 
the  fatal  diseases  prevalent  in  this  and  South¬ 
ern  regions,  such  as  fevers.  6.  The  first  seri¬ 
ous  attempt  on  a  large  scale  to  insure  the 
preservation  of  the  history  and  literature  of 
the  South  as  written  by  her  own  people,  has 
been  made  through  the  Historical  Department, 
which  has  published  more  than  20  monographs 
of  original  research  upon  Maryland  alone,  and 
61  upon  Southern  history,  economics  and  poli¬ 
tics.  It  has  the  best  collections  and  library 
facilities  in  this  field  of  any  American  univer¬ 
sity,  and  it  supplements  these  by  courses  of 
systematic  instruction  in  Southern  history  and 
economics.  7.  The  bonds  between  Baltimore 
and  the  South,  weakened  by  the  rise  of  new 
commercial  towns  and  ports,  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  through  the  university’s  influ¬ 
ence  ;  and  her  twelve  periodical  publications 
bear  the  name  of  Baltimore  and  Maryland  to 
the  whole  civilized  and  educated  world.  8. 
Important  principles  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
system  have  been  copied  in  many  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Universities;  the  requirements  for  the 
doctorate,  the  expansion  of  advanced  or  gradu¬ 
ate  study,  the  system  of  advisers  which  insures 
a  personal  direction  for  the  undergraduate  and 
finally,  a  reliance  upon  the  vital  and  essential : 
youth,  vigor,  enthusiasm,  reality  and  the 
present,  rather  than  upon  dim  tradition  and 
authority. 

James  Ourtis  Ballaoh. 
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Tulanb  University  op  Louisiana,  New 
Orleans.  — By  an  Act  of  the  Legislature  in  1884, 
ratified  by  a  Constitntional  Amendment  in 
1888,  the  University  of  Louisiana,  which  has 
existed  in  the  Medical  Department  from  1834 
and  in  the  Law  Department  from  1847,  became 
the  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana,  and  all 
the  rights,  privileges  and  property  of  the  old 
institution  were  vested  in  the  administrators 
named  by  Mr.  Paul  Tulane  in  his  act  of  dona¬ 
tion  in  1882,  who  thus  became  the  administra¬ 
tors  of  the  new  university. 

The  first  President  under  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  was  William  Preston  Johnston  LL.  D.  He 
had  been  Professor  of  History  in  Washington 
and  Leo  University,  President  of  the  Agricul¬ 
tural  and  Mechanical  Oollege  of  Louisiana  at 
Baton  Rouge,  and  brought  to  his  new  office 
large  and  varied  experience  as  an  educator  and 
scholar.  He  had  been  prominent  in  the  war 
between  the  states,  was  a  member  of  Jefferson 
Davis’s  staff,  had  seen  honorable  service,  and 
had  a  large  circle  of  infinential  family  connec¬ 
tion  and  personal  friends.  With  the  aid  of 
Gen  Randall  Lee  Gibson,  United  States  Sena¬ 
tor,  and  the  other  members  of  the  Board  of 
Administrators,  he  proceeded  to  carry  out  the 
terms  of  Mr.  Tnlane’s  donation.  He  remained 
President  of  the  institution  and  guided  its 
development  up  to  the  time  of  bis  death,  July 
15,  1899. 

The  university  buildings,  including  Gibson 
Hall,  the  Physical,  Ohemical,  Mechanical  and 
Electrical  Laboratories  and  work- shops,  occupy 
a  beautiful  site,  facing  St.  Charles  avenue, 
opposite  Audubon  Park.  By  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Ida  A.  Richardson,  widow  of  Dr.  T.  G.  Rich¬ 
ardson,  for  many  years  dean,  a  large,  imposing 
building  was  erected  on  Canal  street,  con¬ 
venient  to  the  Charity  Hospital,  for  the  Medical 
Department.  The  number  of  students  has  in- 
-oreased  and  the  standard  of  requirements  both 
for  matriculation  and  graduation  has  been 
steadily  advanced,  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress 
of  medical  science  throughout  the  country. 

Through  the  munificence  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
Louise  Newcomb,  widow  of  Warren  Newcomb 
-of  New  York  City,  a  oollege  for  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  young  women  has  been  opened  as  a  part 
of  the  university.  It  is  known  as  the  H. 
Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College.  The 
plant,  consisting  of  five  handsome  buildings, 
occupies  an  entire  square  of  ground  on  Wash¬ 
ington  avenue.  The  work  done  in  pottery  has 
attracted  general  attention  and  received  com¬ 
mendation  from  distant  sources.  Through  the 
oontinned  munificence  of  Mrs.  Newcomb,  the 
memorial  of  her  daughter  has  grown  into  the 
largest,  best  endowed  and  best  equipped  of  all 
the  Southern  colleges  for  young  women. 
-Graduates  of  the  Newcomb  and  other  first- 
class  colleges  are  admitted  to  the  University 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Science  free  of 
charge,  where  they  study  for  the  Master  and 
Doctor’s  degrees. 

There  is  also  a  Department  for  Teachers, 
-open  to  all  teachers  of  public  and  private 
schools  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  The  in¬ 
struction  is  free  and  is  given  by  members  of 
the  university  faculty.  There  are  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  teachers  in  this  department 
during  the  present  session.  Free  instruction 
is  given  in  drawing.  About  five  thousand  stu¬ 
dents,  both  male  and  female,  the  majority  of 
whom  were  teachers  of  the  public  and  private 
sohools  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans  have  taken 
these  courses. 

Tulane  University  is  non-sectarian.  The 
expenses  are  moderate,  as  compared  with 
Northern  colleges.  By  contract  with  the 
state,  as  a  return  for  exemption  from  taxation 
•of  the  property  of  the  university,  about  one 
hundred  and  seventy-five  scholarships  are 
.^ven  in  the  Aoademio  Departments.  Enoonr- 
4^;ement  is  offered  to  approved  sohools  of 


Louisiana  and  adjoining  states,  by  the  offer  of  story  of  a  mighty  struggle.  The  awakening  to 
honorary  scholarships.  the  spirit  of  the  new  education,  active  in  the 

The  attendance  for  the  present  session  is  over  beet  American  centres  and  in  accord  with  the 
eleven  hundred  students,  a  larger  number  than  best  endeavor  of  the  rest  of  the  cultivated 
ever  before  known  in  the  history  of  the  insti-  world,  belongs  essentially  to  the  last  decade, 
tution.  The  faculty  numbers  seventy-seven  The  decade  has  meant  everywhere  marvelous 
professors,  instructors  and  lecturers.  things  for  the  New  South,  industrially,  intel- 

WiLLiAM  O.  Rogers.  lectually  and  of  a  right,  too,  spiritually  and 
The  University  of  Tennessee  and  the  educationally;  the  period  wherein  the  South 
Spirit  of  the  New  Education. — The  most  re-  accepted  the  lesson  she  needed  to  learn,  that 
markable  development  in  American  life  in  the  her  weal  lay  not  in  a  spirit  of  separation,  but 
closing  decade  of  the  centnry  has  been  in  edu-  in  the  closeness  of  touch  with  the  great  eoo- 
cation.  In  the  Northern  and  Eastern  states  nomical,  intellectual  and  spiritual  movements 

of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

In  this  constant  effort 
to  keep  in  closest  touch 
and  fullest  sympathy 
with  this  modem  spirit 
and  with  the  tme  ideal 
of  education,  lies  the 
great  work  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Tennessee. 
For  this  work  its  officers 
have  been  specially 
trained  and  carefully 
selected ;  each  feels  that 
he  is  standing  for  a 

this  has  been  indicated  by  the  vast  acquisi-*  principle  clearly  perceived  by  himself,  to 
tions  of  wealth  in  the  form  of  endowments  and  whioh  he  is  intelligently  directing  others,  and 
buildings,  and  the  growth  in  many  lines  of  frequent  recognition  of  this  work  elsewhere 
specialization  incident  thereto.  The  purpose  has  proved  stimulating  to  greater  effort.  In 
and  spirit  of  the  changes  in  educational  work  the  strength  and  character  of  its  faculty,  in 
in  the  Southern  States  have  been  relatively  the  intelligence  with  whioh  each  particular 
no  less  marked.  The  South  has  not  had  the  work  is  conceived  and  ordered,  in  the  breadth 
same  unlimited  resources  at  her  disposal,  but  obtained  by  the  correlation  of  the  various 
in  proportion  to  the  opportunity  and  the  needs  subjects  treated,  the  University  of  right  has 
and  possibilities  presented,  her  educators  have  pride— a  pride  increased.  Its  faculty,  largely 
placed  themselves  squarely  within  the  currents  composed  of  the  younger  generation  of  men, 
of  best  endeavor,  and  their  spirit  has  been  no  have  been  trained  under  many  streams  of 
less  alert  and  intense.  They  have  had  more  influence.  Some  in  the  universities  of  Ger- 
diffionlt  problems  to  face,  having  often  to  edu-  many— Goettingen,  Leipzig  and  Berlin ;  some 
cate  public  opinion  about  them  to  create  their  in  the  younger  universities  of  the  North  and 
own  sentiment,  and  more  likely  than  not  lack-  East  —  Hopkins,  Harvard,  Tale,  Amherst, 
ing  the  material  means  to  follow  up  completely  Worcester,  Oomell,  Ohioago,  West  Point ; 
plans  their  mature  judgment  felt  advisable  and  some  by  a  part  in  the  executive  management 
necessary ;  for  there  have  been  few  wealthy  of  the  departments  of  science  under  the  United 
testators  who  could  be  relied  upon  in  fortn-  States  Government  at  Washington, 
nate  moments  to  see  that  needs  should  be  sup-  Founded  upon  the  older  State  university  ideal 
plied,  and  state  treasuries  too  commonly  feel  current  in  the  South  before  1860  from  Virginia 
it  an  easy  matter  to  economize  in  special  to  Mississippi — an  ideal  justified  at  that  time 
appropriations.  Nevertheless  the  Sooth  has  by  its  results — and  thus  belonging  to  both  old 
its  educators  of  active  spirit,  and  its  institu-  and  new,  and  passing  from  old  into  new,  the 
tions  of  strong  endeavor.  University  of  Tennessee  stands  conspicuous 

Hardly  any  institution  in  the  South  is  more  among  Southern  state  institutions  that  have 
truly  representative  of  recent  great  changes  in  followed  the  examples  of  the  modem  and  more 
education  than  the  University  of  Tennessee,  broadly  developed  state  institutions,  like  Oor- 
More  than  a  century  old,  her  history  goes  back  nell  University  in  New  York,  and  theUniver- 
to  the  time  when  Tennessee  was  not  yet  a  sity  of  Wisconsin  in  the  West.  In  this  ideal, 
state,  and  the 
territorial 
Governor 
gave  his  name 
to  the  young 
institution, 
one  of  the 
earliest  to  be  ’ 
founded  in 
the  Missis¬ 
sippi  Valley. 

Her  quiet  but 
honorable 
existence 
through  the 
century  was 
that  of  the 
usual  aoa¬ 
demio  insti¬ 
tution  of 
ante-bellum 
days.  The 
revival  after 
the  closing 
of  the  four 
fateful  years 

of  war,  is  the  ukitibsitt  of  mirnsn  Bcmoz  hau. 
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literatare  and  Boience  can  be  panned  side  by 
aide,  and  apecialiata  prodaoed  in  any  one  of  the 
branohee  belonging  to  each  diviaion  and  to  all 
learning.  It  was  demonstrated  that  the  older 
oaltnze  and  hnmanity  oonrses  oonld  flonrish,  as 
rarions  phases  of  the  world’s  interest  and 
stndy,  side  by  side  with  the  moet  practical, 
scientific  and  experimental  work,  engineering, 
electrical,  mechanical,  chemical,  agricnltnral. 
The  ideal  is  a  jnst  and  a  happy  one,  even 
thongh  it  demands  means  and  labor  to  become 
realised.  These  opportnnities  and  privileges 
are  offered  not  only  to  the  yonng  men  of 
Tennessee  and  the  Booth,  in  their  preparation 


will  abide  by  this  sonnd  policy  nntil  the  time 
may  come  in  her  development  when  she  knows 
that  that  degree,  like  her  others,  is  fitly 
representative  of  the  best  edncational  work  in 
America.  John  Bell  Hennehan. 

Maryville  Golleqe.  —  Maryville,  Tenn.  — 
Maryville  Oollege  was  fonnded  as  a  theological 
seminary  in  1819.  It  now  has  abont  twenty 
officers  and  fonr  hnndred  stndents.  Since 
receiving  the  Fayerweather  legacy  of  $250,000, 
it  has  a  property  of  abont  $500,000.  It  oocn- 
pies  eight  bnildings,  alh  of  which  have  been 
erected  since  the  war,  and  half  of  them  since 
1890.  The  college  gronnds  inclnde  two  hnn- 
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for  the  activities  of  life;  probably  oo-edncation 
has  been  here  carried  logically  farther  than  at 
any  other  institntion  in  the  Sonth,  and  the 
University  of  Tennessee  has  been  made  attrac- 
tive  and  helpfnl  for  the  yonng  women  of  her 
■eotion. 

Exhibiting  the  varions  phases  of  modem  stn- 
dent  life  and  demonstrating  aotnally  what 
Amerioan  atndent  life  stands  for  at  the  passing 
of  the  one  oentnry  into  the  other,  this  is  the 
spirit,  this  the  ideal,  of  the  University  of 
Tenneeaee.  Beet  of  all  she  wishes  to  be  known 
by  the  work  in  her  leotnre-rooms  and  labora¬ 
tories,  by  the  training  and  inspiration  towards 
endeavor  that  she  gives,  by  the  character  of 
the  men  she  is  sending  forth  and  by  their  fit¬ 
ness  for  life.  Some  have  passed  on  to  other 
institntions  to  receive  farther  specialised  train¬ 
ing:  to  Hopkins,  Pennsylvania,  Oolnmbia,  etc., 
and  they  have  stood  the  test  and  given  proof 
of  their  excellent  preparation.  Others  have 
passed  ont  into  life  and  are  taking  their  stand 
in  the  world  straggle  side  by  side  with  those 
from  the  best  institntions  of  the  North.  They 
are  engaging  in  specific  engineering,  electrical, 
ehensioal,  literary,  edncational,  oaltnral,  pro¬ 
fessional  and  indnstrial  work  in  the  largest 
centres  Bast  and  West,  thronghont  the  Sonth- 
em  states,  and  in  Tennessee,  and  their  stand¬ 
ing  is  oonfeiTing  honor  npon  their  own  char, 
aoter,  their  training,  and  their  alma  mater. 

A  high  idesJ  of  the  degrees  is  held ;  two  ad¬ 
ditional  years  (residence  reqnired)  for  the 
Master’s  degree  in  arts  and  in  soienoes.  No 
honorary  degrees  are  conferred.  The  nniver- 
sity  knows  that  these  two  degrees  stand  for 
what  they  mean,  and  represent  strong,  gennine 
work.  Her  faculty  has  steadily  refnaed  to  give 
the  Doctor’s  degree,  althongh  she  is  training 
men  for  speoial  work  in  life ;  and  no  donbt  she 


dred  and  fifty  acres.  The  college  inclndes  a 
preparatory  department,  welcomes  co-ednca- 
tion,  and  althongh  it  has  always  been  nnder 
the  care  of  the  Bynod  of  Tennessee,  which 
elects  its  Board  of  Directors,  it  is  patronized 
by  the  different  denominations. 

Tnition  and  all  expenses  are  very  moderate. 
There  are  three  scholarships.  The  Oarson 
Adams  Fnnd  pays  the  tnition  of  abont  forty 
“indigent  stndents,  male  or  female.*’  Be- 
mnnerative  labor  is  famished  to  a  considerable 
nnmber  of  yonng  men  on  the  gronnds.  Fonng 
women  pay  in  part  for  their  board,  if  they 
choose,  by  work  in  the  boarding  department. 
Books  are  loaned  from  the  James  R.  Hills 
Library,  at  one-fifth  of  the  wholesale  price  of 
each  book,  per  term.  The  heating  and  ventilat¬ 
ing  of  the  oollege  bnildings  was  provided  for 
at  an  expense  of  $10,000.  An  abnndant  water 
Bnpply,  with  bath-rooms  in  both  dormitories, 
and  electric  lights,  provide  conveniences  for 
the  stndents. 

Maryville  is  a  town  of  abont  2,600  in¬ 
habitants,  sixteen  miles  directly  sonth  of 
Knoxville,  which  is  connected  with  it  by 
railroad  and  telephone.  The  connty  has 
DO  saloons.  The  oollege  arose  ont  of  the  early 
needs  of  East  Tennessee  as  the  Bonthem  and 
Western  Theological  Beminary,  and  was  at  first 
designed  chiefly  to  edncate  natives  of  the  soil 
for  the  Ohristian  ministry.  It  received  a  ool¬ 
lege  charter  in  1842.  Its  fonnder  was  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Anderson  D.D.  a  native  of  Rockbridge 
Oonnty,  Virginia,  a  man  of  Bootoh  •  Irish 
descent,  as  were  many  of  the  early  settlers  of 
East  Tennessee.  In  the  forty-two  years  before 
the  war  it  ednoated  thonsands  of  yonng  people 
and  sent  one  hnndred  and  fifty  men  into  the 
ministry.  Its  endowment,  throngh  all  these 
years,  was  only  sixteen  thonsand  dollars,  which 


was  mostly  lost,  together  with  bnildings  andf 
library,  daring  the  war.  Its  broad,  national 
spirit  arrested  the  attention  and  enlisted  the  in¬ 
terest  of  leading  philanthropists  before  the  war. 
Its  work  was  necessarily  discontinned  daring 
the  conflict :  its  stndents  entering  largely  one 
or  other  of  the  opposing  armies.  Boon  after 
peace  was  restored,  John  O.  Baldwin  of  New 
Jersey,  William  Thaw  of  Pennsylvania,  William 
E.  Dodge  of  New  Fork,  and  others,  contribnted 
$65,000  to  re-establish  the  institntion  on  the 
condition  that  Its  advantages  shonld  be  open  to 
all.  Sixteen  thonsand  dollars  was  received 
from  the  UnUed  States  Government  throngh 
the  Freedmen’s  Bnrean.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  it  has  received  stn- 
dents  from  China,  Japan,  Syria, 
Greece,  England,  Mexico,  and 
from  the  American  Indians,  as 
well  as  from  all  classes  of 
American  citizens.  It  generally 
has  stndents  from  abont  twenty 
American  states,  and  from  other 
countries.  In  1881  it  received 
from  its  friends  one  hundred 
thousand  dollars  toward  an  en¬ 
dowment  ;  in  1888,  $5, 600  to  erect 
a  library  bnilding;  in  1890, 
$11,000  for  a  President's  bouse; 
in  1891,  the  Fayerweather  leg¬ 
acy  of  $260,000;  in  1894,  $2,00(1 
for  the  annex  to  Baldwin  Hall, 
inclnding  a  mnch- needed  din¬ 
ing-room.  Later  abont  $8,000 
were  contributed  for  a  Yonng 
Men’s  Ohristian  Association 
bnilding  and  gymnasium,  both 
of  which  are  in  daily  use. 
More  recently  contribntions 
have  been  made  for  the  en¬ 
largement  of  the  library.  Do¬ 
nations  for  this  object  are  earn¬ 
estly  solicited,  and  may  be  sent 
to  Prof.  H.  A.  Goff,  Wither¬ 
spoon  Bnilding,  Philadelphia, 
Pa  ,  who  is  acting  as  an  agent  of  the  oollege. 

Eftorta  are  also  in  progress  to  secnre  urgently 
demanded  additional  scbolarsbips  for  needy  and 
worthy  students.  The  interior  growth  of  the 
oollege  has  been  constant  and  rapid.  Recent 
evangelistic  services  conducted  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  E.  A.  Elmore  of  Chattanooga  were  greatly 
nsefnl.  The  addition  of  the  new  Science 
bnilding,  Fayerweather  Hall, containing  twelve 
large  rooms  for  different  departments,  has 
qniokened  interest  and  broadened  study  in  the 
natural  sciences.  The  oollege  was  never  before 
doing  so  mnch  or  so  good  work  as  now.  Since 
the  war  thonsands  have  been  ednoated  here, 
abont  seventy  of  whom  have  entered  the  min¬ 
istry.  Nineteen  alnmni  and  nndergradnates 
have  been  or  are  missionaries  in  Japan,  China, 
Corea,  India,  Persia,  Syria,  Africa  and  Mexioa 
The  college  promises  to  do  yet  larger  and  higher 
work  in  the  fntnre. 

The  reception  of  the  Fayerweather  beqnest 
has  enabled  it  to  offer  a  greatly  improved  car- 
rionlnm.  The  provision  for  namerons  electives 
in  the  sophomore,  junior  and  senior  years ;  the 
broadening  of  the  Natural  Science  department ; 
the  additional  opportunities  in  the  ancient  and 
modem  langnages,  mathematics,  English  liter¬ 
ature,  logic  and  rhetoric,  and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  thorough  course  of  stndy  for  %■ 
Teacher’s  department,  are  the  principal  fea- 
tnres  of  the  most  notable  advance  ever  made  in 
the  long  and  honorable  career  of  the  institn¬ 
tion. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia. 
—At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  when  few 
opportnnities  for  secondary  ednoation  existed, 
the  doors  of  Washington  College,  now  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee  University,  were  thrown  open 
to  all  who  oonld  profit  by  the  oonrses  of  in- 
strnotion.  All  the  stndies  were  elective,  no 
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entrance  examinations  were  required,  and  for  students.  If  the  instrnotors  are  present  at  all  States.  The  Uniyersity  of  Virginia  was  the 
the  unprepared  preparatory  classes  were  pro-  in  the  room  in  which  a  written  examination  is  first  to  recognize  nniversity  standards  of  schol- 
yided.  Bat  conditions  haye  changed ;  excellent  going  on,  it  is  only  to  be  of  some  possible  arship  and  instmotion,  and  to  proyide  the 
academies  and  high  schools  are  no  longer  the  assistance  in  explaining  a  question,  ishonld  a  means  for  them  in  lohools  grouped  in  a  reason* 
exception  in  the  South  and  preparatory  college  student  so  far  forget  himself  and  the  tradition  able  classification,  in  charge  of  professors  of  the 
classes,  an  injury  both  to  the  filling  school  and  of  the  institution  as  to  use  any  unallowed  first  order  of  ability  and  attainments, 
to  the  college,  are  now  unnecessary.  Two  assistance  in  preparing  his  paper,  it  would  be  This  institution  has  neyer  bowed  to  the  class 
years’  experience  at  Washington  and  Lee  Uni*  entirely  unnecessary  for  the  faculty  to  deal  sjstem,  even  when  that  system  was  supreme 
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Baking 

Powder 

Economy 

The  manufacturers  of  Royal 
Baking  Powder  have  always  declined 
to  produce  a  cheap  baking  powder 
at  the  sacrifice  of  quality. 

The  Royal  is  made  from  the 
most  highly  refined  and  wholesome 
ingredients,  and  is  the  embodiment 
of  all  the  excellence  possible  to  be 
attained  in  the  highest  class  baking 
powder. 

Royal  Baking  Powder  costs  only 
a  fair  price,  and  is  cheaper  at  its 
price  than  any  similar  article. 

Samples  of  mixtures  made  in  imitation  of  baking 
powders,  but  containing  alum,  are  frequently  dis¬ 
tributed  from  door  to  door,  or  given  away  in 
grocery  stores.  Such  mixtures  are  dangerous 
to  u^  in  food,  and  in  many  cities  their  sale  is 
prohibited  by  law.  Alum  is  a  corrosive  poison,  and 
all  physicians  condemn  baking  powders  containing  it. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  100  WILLIAM  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 


gmn  here,  where  a  chairman  of  the  faculty  is 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  one 
year,  is  eligible  for  re- appointment  and  is  the 
exeeutire  officer,  within  defined  limits.  And 
self-goTemment  among  the  students  had  here 
its  first  existence — in  the  beginning  as  an  ex¬ 
periment,  and  now  as  a  fact  approved  by  long 
and  snooessfnl  practice,  the  result  of  which  is 
the  oertain  knowledge  that  at  the  University 
of  Virginia  a  student  is  treated  as  a  man  of 
honor,  who  needs  few  laws  for  his  guidance  and 
oontrol  and  those  such  as  are  enforced  by  the 
wholesome  public  opinion  prevailing  in  college. 

With  the  freedom  the  student  enjoys,  goes  tbe 
obligation  to  serious  endeavor.  “The  very 
gennis  of  the  place  is  work,  ’’  'said  Dr.  John  A. 
Broadns  twenty  years  ago,  in  spelling  of  stu¬ 
dents  and  professors.  It  is  true  of  both  to-day. 

The  most  marked  feature  of  this  institution 
is  the  social  life  and  personal  intimacy  of  the 
student  body  among  themselves,  and  the  cor¬ 
dial  relations  of  students  and  professors.  The 
academic  village  plaimed  by  the  founder  is  un 
fait  accompli,  and  with  this  inclusive  life  any 
other  than  perfectly  cordial  relations  would  be 
intolerable.  Perhaps  there  is  no  other  insti¬ 
tution  where  a  young  man  knows  so  large  a 
percentage  of  his  fellow  students,  or  where  | 
personal  contact  is  so  frequent  and  agreeable.  ' 
The  e$prit  dc  corps  is  admirable,  and  a  high 
standard  of  honor  and  of  academic  achievement 
is  supported  by  the  whole  student  body.  The 
good  infiuenoe  of  all  this  on  character  must  be 
easily  understood.  To  the  pleasantly  intimate 
elations  of  the  students  to  each  other  and  the 
sympathy  and  respect  between  students  and 
rofessors  is  to  be  traced  the  strong  attach¬ 
ment  of  the  alumni  for  the  University  of  Vir¬ 
ginia.  The  years  do  not  dull  these  sentiments. 

John  S.  Patton. 

W0MAK*8  BOARD  OF  HOME  MISSIONS.  - 

Our  Bible  teacher.  Miss  Morvak  at  New 
Prague,  Minn.,  reports  that  the  Bohemians, 
among  whom  she  is  working,  are  as  a  nation 
mild,  peace-loving  and  industrious.  Some  who 
are  counted  free-thinkers  send  their  children 
to  oar  Sunday-school  and  take  an  interest  in 
the  work.  One  oantributing  to  a  Christmas 
festival  said:  “If  I  help  any  church  it  will  be 
yours,  because  there  is  no  falsehood  in  it.”  I 
was  surprised  because  he  had  said  that  he  had 
no  time  for  ohnrohes,  or  church  people. 

Some  children  axe  taught  that  it  is  a  sin  to 
attend  our  school ;  but  God’s  kingdom  is  not 
bound.  As  I  visit  the  Bohemian  women  and 
learn  of  their  hardships,  I  wonder  how  they 
bear  up  so  patiently  under  their  burdens,  with¬ 
out  any  knowledge  of  comfort  and  strength 
from  above.  Many  listen  to  tbe  Word  of  God 
gladly.  I  can  generally  reach  a  mother’s  heart 
through  her  children.  We  have  an  enrollment 
of  sixty  pupils  in  the  Sunday-sohooL 


HOOD'S 

Sarsaparilla 

Is  a  carefully  prepaid  exiract  of  the  hent 
known  vegetable  remedies  for  the  blood, 
stomach,  kidneys,  liver  aod  nerves,  aii  so 
sklUfully  compounded  that  it  retains  every 
virtue  of  every  ingredient;  so  perfect  in  ' 
intrinsic  merit  that  it  cures  when  all  other 
medicines  fail :  fo  satisfactory  that  once  used  | 
it  becomes  themvorite  family  remedy.  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla  is  sold  by  all  druggists. 

Spring  Modioino— “I  haps  taken  Hood's  ^ 
garsaparllla  as  aj^rina  medtclne  and  blood 
pnriiliW  and  And  K  excellent  to  bnlld  up  the  i 
system  tor  the  sniamer  months."  Hxbbsbt 
Oanabvs.  liewlston,W.  Y. 

Roxomsi— "My  bmp  broke  out  with  ecsema.  i 
I  boaght  a  bottle  of  Rood's  Sarsaparilla.  They 
took  it  and  it  cured  them."  Mbs.  Jorh  Ooitin, 
Schuyiervllle,  N.  Y. '  -  \ 

Get  HOOD  'S 
and  Only  HOOD'S 


One  little  girl  says  that  she  is  going  to  be  a 
missionary  and  manifests  a  helpful  spirit  in 
visiting  the  absent  and  bringing  in  new  schol¬ 
ars. 

Alaska-  — A  Peep  into  the  Kitchen  at  Sitka. 
—An  extra  supply  of  bread  was  needed  for  Mr. 
Ghtmble  and  his  boys,  who  were  going  into 
camp  for  a  raft  of  logs  for  winter  use,  so  this 
and  the  usual  school  supply  ran  up  during  the 
quarter  to  eight  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy  six  loaves,  the  largest  number  for  one 
week  being  six  hundred  and  ninety-one. 

Seeking  Comfort  —  Those  who  have  been 
pupils  in  the  sohool  look  to  the  teachers  as 
their  best  friends.^  One  who  has  been  married 
and  Who  has  her  own  home,  wrote  thrs  of  the 
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death  of  her  baby :  ’ '  When  my  uncle  and  aunt 
died  the  baby  made  me  feel  happy,  but  now  I 
always  feel  unhappy.  I  hope  you  will  write 
something  to  make  me  comfortable.’’ 

Holidays. —Superintendent  Kelly  says  that 
“with  the  children  holidays  are  the  crowning 
events  of  the  year.  Memorial  day  exercises 
were  conducted  in  the  native  church.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  McClelland  was  the  orator  of  the 
day.  The  church  was  beautifully  and  artisti¬ 
cally  decorated  with  flags  and  blooming  flow¬ 
ers— thanks  to  the  lady  teachers,  and  there  was 
no  lack  of  patriotism. 

'  ‘  The  children  were  made  happy  on  Christmas 
by  a  box  from  friends  in  California,  which 
supplied  each  one  with  a  gift.  Thera  was  a 
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Paste,  oake:  or.  liquid* 

A  Brilliant  Polish  wirhout  Labor  Dust  or  Odor. 
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tree  in  the  church,  songs  and  recitations,  to¬ 
gether  with  candy  and  apples.  Jnst  before  the 
ringing  of  the  first  bell  in  the  morning,  the 
band  played  *Joy  to  the  World,’  after  which 
the  girls  sang.  The  cottage  people  always  sing 
hymns  at  midnight.  ” 

Ingatherings. — The  prayers  and  alms  of  a 
gentle  invalid  came  np  before  God  as  a  memo¬ 
rial.  It  was  to  her  a  supreme  ideal  to  be  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  conversion  of  one  soul,  but 
"died  without  the  sight."  She  bequeathed  a 
certain  sum  to  be  expended  for  this  purpose. 
Part  was  sent  to  the  school  for  girls  at  Santa 
Fe,  and  part  to  the  manual  school  for  boys  at 
Albuquerque.  Three  years  ago  Francisco  was 
sent  to  this  school,  being  urged  by  his  father 
to  improve  his  opportunities,  but  by  no  means 
to  accept  the  religion  there  taught.  But  he 
was  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  to  accept  Jesus. 
His  two  sisters  were  at  the  Santa  Fe  school 
They  also  gave  their  hearts  to  the  Saviour, 
and  when  the  Superintendent  visited  that  home 
he  was  rejoiced  to  see  a  Spanish  Bible  on  the 
table.  From  it  these  children  daily  read  a 
portion  to  their  father,  who  is  an  interested 
listener  althongh  not  yet  converted,  bnt  other 
prayers  and  alms  ascend  that  blessing  may 
reach  him,  as  also  many  homes  into  which  the 
Word  of  eternal  life  has  entered. 

Pat  Tyhee. — "An  interesting  service  was 
held  at  the  home  of  this  Bannock  chief.  He  is 
a  magnificent  specimen  of  physical  manhood, 
standing  six  feet,  two, inches  in  his  moccasins. 
After  long  and  earnest  searching  for  the  light* 
he  accepted  Christ  as  his  Saviour,  laid  aside 
his  blankets,  cut  off  his  long  hair  and  put  on 
white  men’s  clothes.  Everything  in  his  daily 
life  indicates  that  he  has  also  pnt  off  the  old 
man  and  pnt  on  the  new.  He  speaks  the  Nez 
Perces  langnage  and  a:ts  as  interpreter  for  the 
missionaries. 

"It  is  not  a  light  matter  for  these  people  to 
become  Christians.  They  must  give  up  the 
onstoms  and  superstitions  of  generations — cus¬ 
toms  and  ideas  that  have  a  religious  sacredness 
and  that  touch  their  domestic  relations,  their 
social  life,  their  dress,  the  care  of  their  sick 
and  bnrial  of  their  dead.  Besides,  they  must 
bear  persecution.  Many  are  opposed  to  the 
work  of  the  missionaries. 

*  ‘  Beneath  a  rough  exterior  there  are  found 
in  the  Indian  love,  gratitude  sympathy  and 
appreciation  of  kindness,  which  belong  to  our 
common  humanity.  When  renewed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit  they  give  evidence  that  they  are 
children  of  our  heavenly  Father.” 

Miss  McBeth’s  pnpil,  Mark  Arthur,  has  been 
ordained  and  installed  as  pastor  over  the  church 
at  Lapwai.  In  her  theological  class  are  two 
Shoshones.  They  came  with  their  wives  and 
settled  around  the  mission  that  they  might  be 
prepared  to  become  ministers  to  their  people. 
A  teacher  is  needei  also  for  the  women. 

H.  E.  B. 


DEATH  OF  A  TOUNO  MISSIONARY. 

Writing  at  Tsingtan,  the  20th  of  January, 
and  sending  extracts  from  the  North  China 
News,  of  like  tenor  with  our  editorial  on 
China  last  week,  the  Rev.  Paul  D.  Bergen, 
one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  Presbyterian 
Board,  gives  these  sad  and  terrible  particulars 
of  the  death  of  one  more  martyr  to  the  Mas¬ 
ter's  cause: 

The  disorders  culminated  in  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Brooke,  a  promising  young  missionary  of 
the  Anglican  Mission.  He  had  only  been  on 
the  field  three  years  and  his  sister  had  jnst 
arrived  and  been  united  in  marriage  to  one  of 
his  fellow-missionaries,  Mr.  Brown  of  Taingan. 
She  is,  naturally,  completely  prostrated.  The 
details  of  the  tragedy  are  painful  enough.  Mr. 
Brooke  was  first  tortured,  dragged  through  the 
streets  and'finally  beheaded;  the  lifeless  trunk, 
then  further  barbarously  mutilated,  was  fiung 

I  V  i; 


naked  on  the  village  street  as  food  for  dogs. 
We  bow  ourselves  humbly  and  nnquestioningly 
before  the  divine  will.  Nevertheless  I  think 
all  that  is  possible  will  be  done  to  bring  the 
murderers  to  justice,  aud  also  to  avert  the 
probability  of  such  deeds  occurring  again. 

Various  estimates  are  formed  of  the  new 
Governor.  We  will  await  his  further  action 
with  interest.  About  here  there  have  been  no 
overt  acts  of  violence,  bnt  in  my  field  near 
Kaomi,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  ugly 
rumor,  mostly  directed  toward  the  railway. 


HOME  DEPARTMENT 

SHALL  I  COMPLAIN  I 

Shall  I  complain  because  the  feast  is  o’er. 

And  all  the  banquet  lights  have  ceased  to  shine  7 
For  jov  that  was,  and  is  no  longer  mine ; 

For  love  that  came  and  went,  and  comes  no  more ; 

For  hopes  and  dreams  that  left  my  open  door ; 

Shall  I,  who  hold  the  past  in  fee,  repine?  .  .  . 

Nay,  there  are  those  who  never  quaffed  life’s  wine— 
That  were  the  unblest  fate  one  might  deplore. 

To  sit  alone  and  dream,  at  s  t  of  sun. 

When  all  the  world  is  vague  with  coming  night— 

To  hear  old  voices  whisper,  sweet  and  low. 

And  see  dear  faces  steal  back,  one  by  one. 

And  thrill  anew  to  each  long-past  delight— 

Shall  I  complain,  who  still  this  bliss  may  know  ? 

— Sonnef*  by  Louise  Chandler  Moulton,  in  “  At  the  iTind’s 

mil.”  _ 

JOHANNE  AND  HER  CAT. 
IgJohanne’s  home  was  in  Sweden.  She  was  a 
little  orphan  girl  and  she  lived  in  a  poor  hut 
with  no  one  to  take  care  of  her  save  Sarah,  a 
very  cross  old  woman  who  always  looked 
Johanne  indoors,  when  she  Went  out  to  work. 

Johanne  helped  to  support  herself  by  making 
horse-hair  chains,  which  old  Sarah  sometimes 
sold  in  the  market-places;  bnt  then  they  were 
considered  very  pretty,  and  Johanne  was  skill¬ 
ful  at  weaving  them. 

The  task  was  often  tiresome,  bnt  Johanne 
never  thought  of  grumbling  because  there  was 
so  much  to  be  done.  What  troubled  her  most 
was  her  loneliness,  for  many  a  day  Johanne 
was  left  quite  alone  while  Sarah  trudged  away 
to  market  with  the  door- key  hidden  deep  down 
in  her  pocket. 

One  summer  morning  the  old  woman  started 
off  very  early,  calling  out  as  she  turned  the  key 
in  the  look,  "Don’t  be  a  lazy  girl,  Johanne. 
Mind  that  yon  finish  that  second  dozen  of  plaits 
before  I  get  back  I  ’  ’ 

Johanne  worked  hard  all  the  morning.  At 
12  o’clock  she  poured  out  a  bowl  of  milk  and 
out  a  slice  of  brown  bread  from  the  big  loaf  in 
the  cupboard.  This  was  her  luncheon,  which 
she  shared  with  her  cat — for  pussy  had  fol¬ 
lowed  close  at  her  heels,  rubbing  against  her 
and  purring  very  loudly  in  the  politest  of  oat- 
talk:  "Dear,  kind  Jobimne,  please  will  yon  be 
so  good  as  to  give  some  of  that  nice  bread  and 
milk  to  me?" 

After  luncheon  she  worked  hard  again  at  her 
hair  plaiting.  It  seemed  like  a  long,  long  day 
to  her.  It  was  so  pleasant  ont  of  doors. 
Johanne  would  have  liked  to  run  ont  into  the 
meadow  and  roll  down  the  hill,  and  wade  in 
the  little  brook  at  the  bottom.  Her  fingers  be¬ 
gan  to  ache  over  her  work,  and  the  hair  grew 
tangled.  Still  she  went  on  till  the  last  one 


was  finished.  Then  sl^e  put  her  head  down  on 
the  table  and  cried.  Poor,  tired,  lonely  little 
girll 

Pussy  had  been  catching  fiies  in  the  patch  of 
sunlight  ^on  the  fioor,  bnt  when  she  h€»rd  her 
dear  mistress  crying  aloud  so  bitterly  she 
turned  about  and  walked  slowly  toward  her  to 
see  what  was  the  matter.  Johanne’s  face  was 
hidden.  Pussy  was  puzzled.  She  lifted  a  soft 
paw,  and  laying  it  sympathetically  on  Johan¬ 
ne’s  knee,  said,  inquiringly:  "Purr-r-me- 
onw?” 

The  little  girl  seemed  not  to  hear. 

‘  ‘  Pnrr-r  r-r-me  ouw  ?’  ’  asked  pussy  once  more. 

Still  Johanne  did  not  answer.  Then  poor 
puss,  worried  and  troubled,  lifted  np  her  voice 
and  wailed:  "Mi-eanl  mi-eani  I  mi-eaul  I  I" 

This  went  to  Johanne’s  heart.  "Poor 
pussy,"  she  said,  lifting  the  cat  np  in  her  lap. 
"I  have  made  yon  feel  quite  unhappy.  Settle 
down  comfortably,  and  I’ll  stroke  yon  softly. 
Would  yon  like  me  to  scratch  your  chin?  Well, 
there;  now  be  still  and  I’ll  sing  yon  to  sleep." 

She  rooked  to  and  fro  near  the  open  window, 
singing  song  after  song,  until  pussy  fell  into  a 
doze.  A  wonderful  voice  Johanne  had.  It 
was  clear  and  sweet  and  strong.  So  sweet  it 
was  that  a  lady  passing  by  the  house  in  a  car¬ 
riage  ordered  her  coachman  to  stop,  that  she 
might  listen.  "How  beautiful  I"  she  said. 

"Tes, "  said  a  neighbor,  stepping  up  to  the 
carriage.  "Please,  ma’am,  it  is  little  Johanne. 
The  dear  child!  She  has  the  sweetest  voice  in 
town.” 

Evidently  the  lady  thought  so  too,  for  she 
made  inquiries  about  the  little  girl,  and  finally 
took  her  away  from  Sarah  and  sent  her  to  a 
school  to  have  her  voice  trained.  From  there 
Johanne  went  to  another  school,  and  when  she 
left  that  she  went  out  far  and  wide  to  sing  in 
every  country  in  the  world. 

People  called  her  Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish 
nightingale ;  but  when  we  hear  that  name  we 
shall  think  of  dear  little  Johanne  and  her  oat. 
— Oora  Haviland  Oarver,  in  Little  Men  and 
Women. 

MEMORY  YERSE8. 

For  the  children  to  repent  on  Snndnjr  evening. 

Oh  happy  is  the  man  who  hears 
Instruction’s  warning  voice, 

And  whc  celestial  wisdom  makes 
His  early,  only  choice. 

For  she  has  treasures  greater  far 
Than  east  or  west  anfold. 

And  her  reward  is  more  secure 
Than  is  the  gain  of  gold. 

In  her  right  hand  she  holds  to  view 
A  length  of  happy  years ; 

And  in  her  left  the  prize  of  fame 
And  honor  bright  appears. 

She  guides  the  young,  with  innocence 
In  pleasure’s  path  to  tread ; 

A  crown  of  glory  she  bestows 
Upon  the  hoary  head. 

According  as  her  labors  rise. 

So  ber  rewards  increase ; 

Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness. 

And  all  her  paths  are  peace. 

'  —John  Logan. 


If  you  feel  ‘‘All  Pluyed 

Take  Boraford’e  Acid  Phosphate. 

It  repairs  broken  nerve  force,  clears  the  brain  and 
strengthens  the  stomach. 
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PARIS  AND  LONDON  STYLES. 


Street  Dresses, 
Tailor-made  Costumes, 

Lawn  and  Grenadine  Dresses, 
English  Top  Coats,  Cloth  Capes, 
Lace  Mantles,  Silk  Waists. 

NEW  YORK. 


STUDIES  IN  OLD  TESTAMENT  LITEBATURE. 

THK  POBTBT  OF  THB  OI.D  TESTAMENT. 

TV. 

We  have  already  seen  that  though  parallelism 
is  the  most  obvious  mark  of  Hebrew  poetry,  and 
was  the  first  to  be  detected,  yet  it  is  by  no 
means  its  only  distinguishing  characteristic. 
The  strophe  suggests  that  an  equally  important 
note  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  rhythm,  though  as  it 
requires  a  yery  thorough  acquaintance  with  the 
language  the  task  of  recognizing  it  is  not  an 
easy  one. 

The  poetry  of  prophecy,  as  we  might  expect, 
is  distinguished  rather  by  rhythm  than  by  par¬ 
allelism.  Its  rhythmical  cnaracter  has  only  of 
late  been  established,  and  the  translators  of 
the  Reyised  Version  haye  made  no  effort  to 
reproduce  it — happily,  for  with  all  their  schol¬ 
arship  they  are  manifestly  not  poets.  A  nnm. 
her  of  scholars  haye,  howeyer,  undertaken  to 
do  so  with  striking  success. 

One  recent  distinguished  yisitor,  Prof.  G.  A. 
Smith  of  Oxford,  has  translated  Isa.  Ixiii. 
17,  in  yery  rhythmical  strain.  Yon  will  per- 
oeive  that  it  is  also  dramatic : 

*  Who  Is  this  cominx  from  Edom, 

Raw-rtd  hlB  xarments  from  Bossrah  I 
This  sweeping  on  in  his  raiment. 

Swaying  in  the  wealth  of  his  strength  T 

I  that  do  speak  in  righteousness. 

Mighty  to  save  1 

Wherefore  is  red  on  thy  raiment. 

And  thy  garments  like  to  a  wine  treader's  ? 

A  trough  I  have  trodden  alone. 

Of  the  peoples  no  man  was  with  me. 

So  I  trod  them  down  in  my  wrath. 

And  trampled  them  down  in  my  fury; 

Their  life-bkx>d  sprinkled  my  garments. 

And  all  my  raiment  I  stained. 

For  the  day  of  rerenge  in  my  heart; 

Aid  the  year  of  my  redeemed  has  come. 

And  I  looked,  and  no  helper, 

I  gased,  and  none  to  uphold  I 

So  my  righteousness  won  me  salvation; 

And  my  fury,  it  hath  upheld  me. 

So  I  stamp  on  the  peoples  in  my  wrath. 

And  make  them  drunk  with  my  fury. 

And  bring  down  to  earth  their  life-blood." 

Dr.  Briggs  has  been  peculiarly  happy  in 
preserying  the  cadence  in  such  passages  as 
Zephaniah  L  14,  16: 

t**Near  la  the  great  day  of  JahTeh,near  and  greatly 
hasting 

Bark  I  the  day  of  Jahveh ;  the  hero  is  bitterly  crying 
there. 

“  A  day  of  overflowing  wrath  is  that  day,  a  day  of  dark¬ 
ness  and  trouble 

A  day  of  waste  and  wasteneas,  a  day  of  darkness  and 
gloom. 

•Isaiah  in  The  Expositor’s  Bible,  pobtlshed  by  Armetrong  A 
Conipany. 

tBlblleal  Study;  published  by  Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 


The  rhythm  of  the  Hebrew  is  a  natural 
rhythm;  unlike  the  Greek  and  the  French, 
but  like  the  English,  the  emphatic  syllable 
coincides  with  the  natural  stress  of  the  voice, 
and  the  length  of  the  clause  is  closely  related 
to  the  pulse  of  the  blood,  the  beat  of  the  heart, 
the  expiration  of  the  breath.  In  this  it  differs 
essentially  from  Latin  poetry  and  that  of  its 
daughter  languages. 

The  difference  between  prose  and  poetry  in 
any  language  is,  however,  made  clearest  not 
by  rhythm  or  metre  or  parallelism  or  by  any 
structural  characteristic  but  by  imagery.  We 
use  figures  in  poetry  which  we  may  not  use  in 
prose.  The  imagery  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  very 
remarkable.  In  no  other  literature  in  the 
world  is  it  so  daring,  yet  in  no  other  is  it  so 
reverent.  Forms  of  speech  are  used  with 
reference  to  God  which  would  seem  impious  if 
found  elsewhere,  and  it  is  very  significant  that 
we  do  not  find  them  impious  here.  What  other 
poet  could  dare  to  say,  speaking  of  natural 
afflictions,  pestilence,  famine  and  such  like : 

“O  thou  sword  of  Jehovah,  bow  long  will  it  be  ere  thou 
be  quiet  7 

Put  thyself  up  into  thy  scabbard  !  rest,  be  still !  ’’ 

The  simplicity  of  the  imagery  is  no  less  im¬ 
pressive.  Metaphors  of  the  most  stupendous 
events  are  drawn  from  the  common  arts  of  life. 
“Thou  didst  thresh  the  nations  in  anger,  ”  says 
Habakknk ;  and  Joel  cries :  ‘ '  Put  ye  in  the 
sickle,  for  the  harvest  is  ripe:  tread  ye.  for 
the  wine  press  is  full,  the  vats  overflow,  for 
their  wickedness  is  great.”  ”0  thou  my 
threshing,  the  corn  of  my  floor,”  groans 
Isaiah,  “that  which  I  have  heard  from  the 
Lord  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  have  I  de¬ 
clared  unto  yon.  ’  ’ 

Many  of  the  most  significant  illustrations  ue 
drawn  from  such  ecclesiastical  things  as 
priest’s  ornament  and  vestments.  In  Ps.  xciii,  1. 
“The  Lord  reigneth,  he  is  apparelled  with 
majesty,”  the  word  apparelled  Is  the  very 
term  applied  to  the  dress  and  ornaments  of 
priests.  When  the  psalmist  says  (Ps.  oxxxix. 
16): 

“  My  frame  was  not  bidden  from  tbee, 

When  I  was  made  in  secret. 

And  curiously  wrought  in  tbe  lowest  parts  of  tbe  eartb," 

the  word  curiously  wrought  is  that  used  with 
reference  to  the  most  subtle  art  of  Phrygian 
workmen,  that  of  designing  in  needle-work, 
an  art  wholly  devoted  to  the  sanctuary  and 
attributed  to  supernatural  guidance,  in  the 
case  of  Bezaleel  the  chief  worker  on  the  tab¬ 
ernacle. 

“Who  covereth  thyself  with  light  as  with 
a  garment,  ’  ’  refers  to  the  Holy  of  holies. 

All  sorts  of  inanimate  objects  are  personified, 

'  *  Let  the  earth  hear,  ”  “  Give  ear,  O  heavens,  ’  ’ 
“Let  the  hills  hear  my  voice,”  “Let  the  sea 
roar,  let  the  field  exult,  let  the  trees  of  the 
wood  sing  for  joy.  ’  ’ 

Very  majestic  are  such  personifications  as 
picture  Pestilence  as  marching  before  Jehovah, 
Hades  extending  her  throat  and  opening  her 
insatiable  jaws,  thunder  as  “the  clangor  of 
Jehovah.”  Such  personifications  as  these 
throw  some  light  upon  what  is  called  the 
anthropomorphism  of  the  Old  Testament  con¬ 
ception  of  God:  far  more  of  it  is  pure  imagery 
than  is  generally  supposed.  Those  who  object 
to  the  Biblical  doctrine  of  God  as  that  he  is 
there  made  “a  magnified  and  non-natural 
man,”  do  so  without  apprehending  the  poetic 
character  of  many  of  the  statements  about  him. 
They  are  figurative;  and  people  of  trained 
minds  should  have  no  difficulty  in  discerning 
thia  The  Bible  descriptions  of  God  are  figura¬ 
tive,  partly  because  figures  give  a  more  nearly 
just  idea  of  things  than  abstract  statements  oan 
do,  and  partly  beoause  the  Hqbrewliingni^ge,' 
like  the  vocabulary  of  a  child,,  had  no  words 
for  abstract  ideaa 


Nothing  adds  more  to  the  vividness  and 
beauty  of  the  Bible  poetry  than  an  nnderstaud- 
ing  of  the  situation  to  which  it  refers.  It  has 
been  said  that  the  reason  why  Browning’s 
poetry  is  difficult  is  that  he  always  takes  for 
granted  that  his  readers  know  all  that  he 
knows.  The  .range  of  Browning’s  knowledge 
was  amazing,  and  few  readers  are  equally  at 
home  in  all  its  realms.  Those  who  are  so,  find 
his  poetry  as  easy  reading  as  Tennyson’s  and 
far  easier  than  Wordsworth’s.  So  with  the 
Bible :  much  of  it  is  obscure  from  our  lack  of 
knowledge  of  historic  facts  and  of  the  oiroum- 
stances  under  which  the  passage  was  written. 
When  we  can  ascertain  these  the  obscurity 
vanishes.  A  knowledge  of  the  historic  setting, 
furthermore,  adds  significance  and  makes  the 
passage  more  telling.  Psalm  ox,  a  Messianic 
Psalm  to  ns,  must  have  referred,  when  it  was 
written,  to  something  that  the  writer  under¬ 
stood.  First  read  2  Sam.  vii. ,  trying  to  realize 
the  feelings  of  David.  It  was  the  time  when 
his  wish  to  build  a  temple  was  thwarted  by 
God,  but  with  the  check  came  also  the  assur¬ 
ance  of  God’s  continued  favor  to  him  and  his 
house,  the  first  overwhelming  conviction  that 
he  was  founding  a  dynasty  which  should  en¬ 
dure  forever  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  Let 
ns  try  to  realize  what  this  idea  of  an  enduring 
dynasty  must  have  been  to  one  who  had  never 
heard,  in  all  his  people’s  history,  of  anything 
like  hereditary  rule.* 

Now  let  ns  turn  to  Psalm  ox.  The  poet  sings 
exultantly : 

“  Jebovab  saitb  nnto  my  lord  (David) 

Sit  tboa  on  my  right  band,  (as  Jebovab  drives  in 
bis  war-cbariot  to  overthrow  David’s  enemies) 

“  Until  I  make  thine  enemies  thy  footstool.” 

Then  David  sees  himself  grasping  the  scep¬ 
tre  of  a  great  kingdom,  “the  sceptre  of  power 
out  of  Zion,  ’  ’  and  becoming  a  ruler  in  the 
midst  of  his  enemies;  and  then,  still  driving 
along  in  Jehovah’s  war  chariot,  he  sees  the 
Lord’s  armies  in  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
patriotism,  their  serried  ranks  “in  holy  array” 
as  dewdrops  from  the  womb  of  tbe  morning— as 
bright  in  their  shining  armor,  as  countless  in 
number,  as  the  dewdrops  that  sparkle  on  the 
meadow  in  tbe  early  sunrise.  Many  of  my 
readers  are  aware  that  this  Psalm  is  not  now 
attributed  to  David  by  most  scholars,  and  that 
this  is  a  sore  grievance  to  many  devout  souls, 
because  our  Lord  quotes  it  as  by  David.  I  do 
not  think  that  this  will  long  continue  to  be  a 
grievance  as  people  come  better  to  understand 
the  force  of  such  expressions,  through  literary 
study.  Nevertheless  it  is  very  certain  that  the 
historic  setting  fits  David’s  time;  and  though 
I  would  not  'set  my  opinion  above  that  of 
trained  scholars,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
even  some  of  them,  men  of  more  scholarship 
than  culture,  would  revise  some  of  their  views 
if  their  literary  perceptions  were  more  acute. 

L.  S.  H. 


SHORT  STORIES. 

A  little  girl,  who  had  been  attending  the 
public  kindergarten,  fell  from  a  ladder.  Her 
mother  caught  her  up,  exclaiming,  “Ob, 
darling!  how  did  you  fall?”  “Vertically,” 
replied  the  child,  without  a  second’s  hesitation. 


A  little  boy  was  asked  the  other  day  what 
was  meant  by  sins  of  omission.  He  astutely 
replied,  without  any  hesitation:  “Those  we 
have  forgotten  to  commit.”  This  almost 
equals  the  little  girl’s  definition  of  faith  as 
“believing  something  we  know  isn’t  true. 
Household  Words. 

*  The  ides  of  hereditary  role  Is  not  characteristic  of  the 
Semitic  mind. ;  When  it  Is  found  it  Is  imported  and  Semitic 
dynasties  arorprsverbially  short.  A  good  lUnstratlon  Is  found 
In  (}en.  xxxff,  sf-fS.  the  account  of  Esau’s  successors.  His  clan 
'Wasmledby^”Dakes,”  (chiefs)  whose  names  are  given,  with  the 
'.qaiWP  at  1^elr-4Sthqrs.'-ii^  Will  be.phserved  that  not  one  of 
the  long  list  was  the  son  of  his  predecessor. 
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SABBATH  SCHOOL  SINGING. 

The  songs  of  the  Sabbath- school  are  the 
lessons  that  live  the  longest.  Mnsio  makes  a 
peonliarly  strong  appeal  to  children,  and  long 
after  the  questions  and  answers  learned  from 
the  Soriptnre  lesson  may  have  passed  into 
hazy  nnoertainty,  the  song  is  still  sang  in  the 
heart,  words  and  mnsic,  with  nndiminished 
fervor. 

Mr.  M.  H.  Lee  in  the  Mnsical  Messenger 
writes :  I  have  learned  many  new  songs  since 
then,  many  of  them  no  donbt,  sweeter  and  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  of  my  childhood,  but  when  I 
oompare  them,  they  are  to  me  as  the  thoughts 
of  the  ordinary  things  of  life  compared  to  the 
sweet  memory  of  happy  days.  This  I  believe 
to  be  the  case  in  most  lives.  No  one  can  meas¬ 
ure  the  force  of  childhood’s  songs  in  shaping 
the  life  of  the  future. 

When  we  come  into  the  Snnday-sohool-room, 
we  come  not  merely  to  greet  the  little  folks 
and  make  them  feel  our  welcome,  we  come  to 
train  the  future  men  and  women  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  of  the  Master,  and  it  behooves  us  to  make 
the  most  of  these  things  which  leave  the  deep¬ 
est  impression  on  their  tender  hearts  and  lives. 

Very  few  children  ever  learn  thoroughly  the 
truths  embodied  in  the  lesson ;  they  are  not 
capable  of  grasping  them.  The  theology  of 
the  song  is  learned  quicker,  leaves  a  deeper 
impression  and  lasts  longer.  They  never  fail 
to  learn  the  songs  and  store  away  the  senti¬ 
ments  in  their  hearts.  I  consider  therefore, 
that  the  Sunday-school  can  have  no  more  im¬ 
portant  feature  than  its  song  service ;  for  aside 
from  being  one  of  the  chief  nieans  of  training 
the  children,  it  is  the  one  feature  outside  of 
the  picnic  and  the  Christmas  tree  that  they 
intensely  enjoy. 

First  then,  have  plenty  of  song  books,  and 
second,  select  a  good  leader,  one  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  love  children,  and  who  is  not 
ashamed  to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  child-life. 
This  will  insure  their  love  and  respect  for 
him.  Make  him  responsible  for  the  song  serv- 
loe  and  give  him  full  charge  of  it.  Let  him 
be  accompanied  by  the  best  organist  at  your 
command. 

Select  the  brightest  songs  in  your  collection, 
for  children  do  not  like  to  sing  or  to  hear  sad 
songs ;  they  are  not  in  keeping  with  the  senti¬ 
ments  of  tender  years.  They  used  to  sing  a 
song  in  the  old  Sunday-school  at  home  which 
always  made  me  tremble  with  fear  and  even 
yet  I  can  detect  its  influence  on  my  life.  Don’t 
sing  songs  like  that  for  they  do  no  good.  Sing 
songs  that  tell  of  the  love  of  Jesus,  they  will 
understand  them  much  better  and  will  be  hap¬ 
pier  for  singing  them.  Don’t  wear  the  pieces 
out  before  learning  new  ones.  I  should  suggest 
as  a  good  means  of  continuing  the  interest  in 
the  singing  that  the  school  gives  careful  atten¬ 
tion  to  special  mnsic,  such  as  belongs  to  Obrist. 
mas  exercises  and  children’s  day  service.  Don’t 
be  afraid  to  trust  the  children  with  solos 
or  any  special  features  of  the  song  service; 
they  have  pride  and  confidence  enough  to  sing 
them  well.  But  under  no  circumstances  allow 


®'fner  the: 


EASTER  MUSIC. 

Novelix),  Ewxr  &  CJOMPANT !  New  Music  for  Lent 
and  Easter.  The  Office  for  the  Holy  Communion  in 

E  fiat;  Bertram  Luard  Selby.  35  cents. - The 

Strife  is  O’er,  the  Battle  Done ;  The  Same.  6  cents. 

- A  Short  Communion  for  Treble  Voices :  The 

.Saire.  15  cents. - Benedicite  Omnia  Opera  (M.  D.) 

Clement  R.  Gale.  Scents. - O  Bonntilul  .Jesus;  J. 

Stainer.  6  cents - Thou,  Lord.  In  the  Beginning  J. 

Stainer.  15  cents.  —  Come  Unto  Me.  \nthem; 

Henry  Hillis.  8  cents. - In  the  Lord  Put  I  My 

Trust.  Anthem;  Charles  Macpherson.  15  cents. - 

Awake,  Awake,  With  Holy  Rapture  Sing.  Anthem 

for  Easter ;  John  E.  West.  13  cents. - Hosanna  to 

the  Living  Lord  ;  Warwick  Jordan.  15  cents - 1 

Am  The  Resurrection  ;  Roland  Rogers :  15  cents. - 

O  Voice  of  the  Belovtd ;  Henry  John  King ;  18  cents. 

- Firm  in  Her  Native  Strength  ;  A.  C.  MacKenzie. 

16  cents. _ _ 


The  Camera  Club 


Luolle  Wand. 

As  this  Department  Is  conducted  for  the  benefit  of 
those  interested  in  Amateur  Photography,  all  questions 
will  be  answered  by  the  Iklltor  where  possible. 

Any  ordinary  plate  may  be  rendered  non- 
halating  at  home  by  a  simple  process,  either 
with  a  ready  prepared  non  halation  compound 
or  one  made  by  thoroughly  mixing  caramel,  1 
ounce ;  strong  solution  of  gum  arabic,  1  ounce ; 
burnt  sienna,  2  ounces;  alcohol,  2  ounces. 
Apply  carefully  with  a  soft  wad  of  cotton  or 
sponge.  This  work  must,  of  course,  be  done 
in  a  dark  room,  and  it  is  well  to  make  a  dozen 
or  more  at  one  time,  storing  them  after  thor¬ 
oughly  dried,  for  future  use'. 

On  the  choice  of  view  in  interiors  much  de¬ 
pends.  If  possible,  avoid  including  a  window 
in  the  view,  and  have  the  every-day  objects  so 
disposed  as  to  have  a  home-like  and  natural 
appearance.  Place  dark  objects  of  furniture 
where  they  will  receive  the  best  light,  and 
the  lighter  articles  in  the  more  shaded  back¬ 
ground.  It  is  often  possible  to  help  the  light¬ 
ing  of  dark  interiors,  especially  backgrounds 
by  opening  a  door  leading  into  an  adjacent  and 
better  lighted  room.  In  arranging  the  furni¬ 
ture,  do  not  try  to  take  in  too  much,  avoid  a 
crowded  appearance,  and  if  itisnot  possible  to 
take  the  whole  of  some  one  piece  of  furniture, 
remove  it  altogether. 

Illumination  is  also  a  factor  that  requires 
careful  study,  and  much  of  the  inequality  in¬ 
evitable  in  home  interiors  may  be  helped  by 
the  choice  of  time  and  strength  of  sunlight. 
Broad  sunlight  in  itself  is  not  necessarily  a 
good  thing,  but  it  is  a  most  desirable  basis  to 
work  upon.  The  full  strength  of  the  sun 
streaming  into  a  room  gives  too  great  contrasts, 
so  that  a  white  muslin  screen  is  used  to  subdue 
its  intensity,  either  for  the  entire  duration  of 
the  exposure,  or  during  the  first  part,  removing 
the  shade  and  allowing  the  full  strength  daring 
the  latter  part  of  the  exposure. 

A  special  lens  should  be  used  if  we  are  to 


Write  for  informatioii. 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Co.  of  America. 

JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  |  HOME  OFFICE; 
President  I  NEWARK,  N.  J. 


take  a  figure  in  an  interior,  one  that  will  per¬ 
mit  a  short  exposure  without  sacrificing  defini¬ 
tion. 

An  anastigmal  working  at  fahrenheit  77  or 
even  faster  gives  excellent  results,  when  the 
subject  is  so  placed  as  to  receive  ample  light. 

Some  experimental  work  is  necessary  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  length  of  time  for  an  exposure  in 
an  interior,  as  the  color  of  the  wall  paper  and 
the  hangings  play  an  important  part  in  killing 
or  reflecting  the  light. 


(nXWMXMT  HOUSE  OHAPTHB.1 
48  Henry  Street. 

Hbs.  Juuah  Hiath,  Ohalrman. 

Mias  Amm  K  Bxals,  Oor.  Seo’y. 

Miss  Olaba  Tisli),  TreMurer. 

Miss  Elaakor  J.  Crawford,  Head- Worker. 


HOW’S  THIS  t 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any  case  of 
Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney  for  the 
last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly  honorable  in  all 
business  transactions  and  financially  able  to  carry  out 
any  obligations  made  by  their  firm. 

West  &  Trdax,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 
Wauiimo,  Kinnar  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Druggists. 
Toledo,  O. 

Hall’s  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting  directly 
upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  Price, 
T5c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Druggists.  Testimonials  free 
Hall’s  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


BUST  WITH  THE  “RUMMAGE  SALE.’’ 

The  answers  to  our  requests  for  material 
with  which  to  hold  a  “rummage  sale’’  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Settlement  have  been  so  generous 
that  the  time  and  strength  of  our  entire  force 
with  all  the  volunteers  we  could  enlist,  has 
been  needed  to  sort,  mark  and  set  in  order  the 
second-hand  riches  at  oor  disposal,  and  no  one 
has  had  time  to  write  an  article.  The  sale 
opened  on  Monday,  at  291  Henry  street,  and  by 
next  week  we  shall  be  able  to  say  something 
about  it  besides  a  heartfelt  “thank  you!’’  t 
all  our  generous  friendA 
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Tn  Etahomlibt  la  a  Weekly  Presbyterian  Newspaper 
pablished  every  Tharsday— flfty-two  issues  a  year. 

Paion.— The  subscription  price  is  Three  Dollars  a  year, 
payable  in  advance,  postage  paid.  Ten  cents  a  copy. 

To  ministers,  $3.00  a  year  when  paid  strictly  in  ad¬ 
vance.  For  all  subscriptions  due  and  unpaid  before 
April  1, 1890,  the  regular  rate  of  $8.00  must  be  paid.  In 
clubs  of  five  or  more,  $8.00  each.  The  paper  will  also 
be  sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  four  weeks 
gratis. 

POBTAOB  IS  Prxpaid  by  the  publishers  for  all  subscrip¬ 
tions  in  the  United  States,  Canada  and  Mexico.  For 
all  other  countries  in  the  Postal  Union  add  $1.01  for 
postage. 

Adtxbtibino  rates  on  application.  Special  rates  for 
•pecial  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
eentsa  line. 

Oharob  or  Asdrbss.— When  a  change  of  address  is  or 
dered,  both  the  new  and  the  old  address  must  be 
given.  The  notice  should  be  sent  one  week  before  the 
ehanoe  Is  to  take  effect. 

OiBOORTiiroAHOBS.— If  a  subscriber  wishes  his  copy  of 
the  paper  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  his  sub¬ 
scription,  notice  to  that  effect  should  be  sent.  Other¬ 
wise  it  la  assumed  that  a  continuance  of  the  sub¬ 
scription  is  desired. 

Plbabb  look  at  the  figures  printed  each  week  on  your 
wrapper.  They  give  the  date  to  which  your  snbscrip 
tion  is  paid. 

How  TO  Rbmit.— Remittances  should  be  sent  by  draft  on 
New  York,  express  order,  or  money  order,  payable 
the  order  of  Thb  Bvamoblist  Publibhiro  Oo. 
Gash  sbonld  be  sent  in  registered  letter. 

OORTBIBDTIORB  Will  be  paid  for  on  publication. 

Dravaiuabu  Abtiolbs,  if  accompanied  by  postage, 
will  be  promptly  returned. 
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THE  EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  COMPANY, 
166  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


Mktered  at  tteond-elatt  matter  ia  the  New  York  Poet^Jftee. 


The  Evangelist  is  on  sale  at 
Brentano*a,  New  York,  Washington  and  Chicago. 
Wanamaker's,  Broadway  and  19th  Street,  N.  Y. 
Presbyterian  Book  Store,  Pittsburgh. 

Western  Tract  Society,  ClncinnatL 
Bowen-MerrlU  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

Presbyterian  Publishing  House,  St.  Louis. 

Also  for  sale  on  the  principal  news  stands  in  Greater 
New  York. 


ArPOISTMXNT8  AND  INS^ITUTIONa. 

TDM  BOA.MDB. 


Home  Missions, 
rorelgD  MlsslonB, 
ohTUcn  Erection,  • 
education. 

PnbUoatlon  and  S.  S.  Work, 
Ministerial  ReUet,  •  • 

Frssdmen,  ... 
Aid  for  Colleges, 


IM  Fl^  Ave.,  New  York. 

U18  Watout  Sk,  Pt^ 

I  Market  8t.,Plttsbnrg,  Pa. 
80  Montank  Block,  Chicago. 


THH  AMHKIOAN  SUNDAT-SOHOOl.  UNION, 
BSTABUSHBD  DT  PHILADBLPRIA  DT  1884, 
ergaalsas  Union  Bible  Schools  In  destltate,  sparsely  settled 
places  on  the  frontier,  where  only  a  nnlon  missionary  repre¬ 
senting  all  the  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlera 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Work  abides. 
l,tdB  new  schools  started  in  1886 ;  also  88  frontier  churches  from 
schools  previously  established.  7fi  years  of  prosperity.  Aid  and 
Share  In  the  blessing.  $86.00  starts  a  new  school,  furnishing 
helpS^f or  Bible  study  and  a  library.  $700  supports  a  missionary 
one  year.  Yon  can  nave  letters  direct  from  missionary  yon  aim 
Send  contributions  to  B.  P.  Barcbor,  Dis.  Seerkary, 

168  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y.  City. 


THH  ABIBRIOAN  SBAMBN'S  FBIHND  800IHTY, 
76  Wall  Street,  New  York, 

Incorporated  April,  1888,  aids  shipwrecked  and  destitute  Sea¬ 
men;  aids  In  sustaining  chaplains  to  seamen  In  the  leading 
seaports  of  the  world;  provides  a  Sailors'  Home  In  New  York; 

Bits  libraries  on  Amencan  vessels  sailing  out  of  the  Port  of 
ewYork;  publishes  the  Sodort’  Moposine,  the  Seaman’s  JWead, 
and  the  Life  Boat.  Rev.  Dr.  Cbab.  A.  SronDARD,  Pres. ;  W. 
C.  STuntBS  Treaa  Rev.  W.  0.  Stitt  D.D.  Secretary. 


THB  riVE  POINTS  HOUSE  OF  INDU8TBY, 
186  Worth  Street,  New  York. 

Established  to  provide  for  children  whose  parents  are  unable 
to  care  for  them,  or  who  are  orphans.  They  are  cleansed, 
clothed,  fed  and  instructed  until  tney  can  be  provided  for  else¬ 
where.  Many  respectable  men  and  women  to-day  are  what 
they  are  because  of  the  House  of  Industry. 

During  Its  existence  more  than  46,000  have  been  In  its  school, 
and  over  86,000  have  lived  In  the  bouse. 

Donations  of  money,  second-hand  clothing,  shoes,  etc.,  grate¬ 
fully  received. 

Service  of  Song,  Sunday,  8:30  to  4:80  P.M.;  Sunday-school,  8  to 
P.M.  Day-schools,  9  to  11:40  A.M.,  and  18:40  to  3  P.R.  except 
Saturday;  at  dlnner^table,  12:10  to  12:40  P.M.  Visitors  welcome 
at  all  times.  Morris  K.  Jisc^  Free.;  F.  E.  Camp,  Treas.; 
Skcmibald  U.  KirssBLL.  Sec.;  WM.  F  Barnard,  Supt. 


For  Over  Fifty  Years. 

Mrs.  Winslow's  Soothing  Stritp  has  been  used  for  over 
fifty  years  by  millions  of  mothers  for  tbelr  children  while 
teething  with  perfect  success.  It  soothes  the  child,  softens 
the  gums,  allays  all  pains,  cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best 
rem^y  for  Diarrhoea.  It  will  relieve  the  poor  little  suSerer 
Immediately.  Sold  by  druggists  In  every  part  of  the  world. 
Twenty-five  cents  a  battle.  Be  sure  and  ask  for  ‘Mrs.  Wins¬ 
low’s  Soothing  Syrup"  and  take  no  other  kind. 


Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches. 

The  volume  containing  the  Proceedings  of  the  Seventh 
Connell  of  the  “  Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches 
'Ihroughont  the  World  Holding  the  Presbyterian  Sys¬ 
tem,”  is  now  issued,  and  can  be  bad  on  application  to 
the  Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts  D.D.  American  Secretary, 
Witherspoon  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  The  price  to 
subscribers,  up  to  April  l.will  be  $8.50,  delivery  included. 
The  volume  is  an  exceedingly  valuable  one  to  all  persons 
interested  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Reformed  Churches. 


NEW  PUBI.IC.4TION8. 

Fleming  H.  Revel  Company  :  Legalized  Wrong ; 

Robert  dowry  Chapman.  50  cents - The  Bible  History 

of  Answered  Prayer:  William  Campbell  Scofield.  $1. 

—  Unto  Him  ;  John  fi.  Vincent.  10  cents. - For  Eyes 

That  Weep  :  Samnel  G.  Smith.  10  cents. 

Harper  and  Brothers:  The  Life  of  William  Seward; 

Frederic  Bancroft.  2  vols. - The  Story  of  the  Boers ; 

Narrated  by  Their  Leaders.  $1. - Tbe  Nicaragna  Canal; 

W.  E.  Simmons.  $1.25. 

G.  P.  Pdtnam's  Sons  :  Modern  Spaim  1788-1898.  (The 

Story  of  the  Nations) ;  Martin  A.  S.  Hume.  $1.50. - 

Charlemagne  Heroesof  the  Nation);  H.  W.  Carless.  $1.60. 

Longmans,  Green  &  Company:  Training  of  tbe 
Tonng;  Rev.  Tbe  Hon.  E.  Lyttleton.  $1.00. 

Imported  by  The  Macmillan  Compnny:  The  Divine 
Discipline  of  Israel;  G.  Buchanan  Gray. 

The  Mershon  Company:  My  Father’s  Business; 
Austin  Miles.  $1.50 

Lothrop  Publishing  Company:  The  Judge’s  Cave* 
Margaret  Sidney.  $1.50. 

John  C.  Winston  &  Company;  Life  of  D.  L.  Moody’ 
Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman  D.D. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society,  Philadel¬ 
phia:  Stewardship;  Rev.  C.  A.  Cook.  2  cents. 

Advance  Publishing  Company,  Chicago:  Under 
Orders,  or  Not  His  Own  Master:  Mrs.  G.  S.  Reaney. 
76  cents;  paper,  25  cents. 

McGill  &  Wallace.  Washington,  D.  C.:  Proceedings 
of  tbe  Seventh  General  Council  of  tbe  Alliance  of  Re¬ 
formed  Cb niches  holding  the  Presbyterian  System, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  1899.  Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  D. 
Mathews  D.D.,  Secretary. 

PERIODICALS. 

February:  Sunset:  The  Impressionist. 

March:  The  Presbyterian  Visitor;  Literary  Life; 
Bible  Society  Record;  The  Youth’s  Companion;  Public 
Opinion;  Tbe  International  Messenger  (Y.  W.  C.  A.); 
The  Northern  Light,  Fort  Wrangel:  The  Converted 
Catholic;  Tbe  Ethiopian;  Tbe  Presbyterian  Herald; 
Zeal;  Littell’s  Living  Age;  The  Land  of  Sunshine; 
Cram’s  Magazine;  Harper’s  Weekly:  Harper’s  Bxzar; 
Bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  of  New  York 
(quarterly). 

April:  Woman’s  Home  Companion;  St.  Nicholas; 
Frank  Leslie's  Poplar  Monthly:  The  Augsburg  Sunday 
School  Teacher;  Home  Mission  Monthly  (Freedmen, 
Number);  The  Missionary  Review  of  the  World;  Scrib¬ 
ner’s:  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal;  The  Pilgrim  Teacher; 
The  Bookman;  Woman’s  Work  for  Woman;  Appleton’s 
Popular  Science  Monthly;  The  American  Messenger. 


AN  EASTER  OUTING. 


Three  Days’  Personal  ly-coaducted  Tour 
to  Wasbiiiglon  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 


THE  SOOIETY  FOB  PBOHOTINO  THB  GOSPEL 
AMONG  SEAMEN  IN  THB  PORT  OF  NEW  YORK. 

(Oommonlv  called  Port  "Society.”)  Chartered  in  1819.  Snp- 
Mlnlsteee  aad  Mlselonarlee.  Ite  Hartners’  Cihorch,  46 
line  M.,  and  Reodl^  Room  and  dally  rellgloas  eervlcee 
:n  Lw-inre  Room  and  Ita  Bnuich,  128  Charlton  St.,  near  Hnd- 
toc  River,  are  largely  attended  by  Bailors  of  many  natlon- 
alltlee.  Its  work  has  been  greatly  proapered,  and  is  dependent 
on  generons  oontiibattons  to  anstaln  It. 

Rev.  Samuel  Boult,  Pastor. 

Wm.  H.  H.  Moore,  President. 
Thbophilus  a.  Brouwer,  Oor.  Sec’y. 
Talbot  Olyphant,  Treaa. 

No.  21  OoitUndt  Street,  New  York. 


THE  AMERICAN  TRACT  SOCIETY 

For  seventy-five  years  has  been  engaged  In  producing 
and  disaeminating  Christian  literature  in  163  languages 
and  dialects.  A  larg»  portion  of  onr  foreign  population 
can  be  reached  only  by  this  Society. 

■It  reaches  byaranta  of  pnblications,  the  work  of  its  col- 
porters,  Christian  workers,  and  Foreign  Missionaries, 
millions  of  the  destitnte  throngbont  the  world.  Its  mis- 
aion  work  is  wholiy  dependent  upon  donations  and 
legacies,  for  which  it  earnestly  appeals.  From  MdO  to  $600 
supports  a  oolporter  for  a  year.  I;  emit  to  Louis  Tag,  Amt. 
Treas.,  160  Nassan  Street,  N.  Y. 


On  April  10  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Oimpany  will 
mn  its  annual  Easter  tour  to  Washington,  affording  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  see  tbe  National  Capital  in  all 
its  early  Spring  attractiveness.  Tourist  Agent  and 
Chaperon  will  accompany  the  party. 

Round-trip  rate,  coyering  railroad  transportation  for 
the  round  trip,  hotel  accommodations,  and  transfer  in 
hotel,  $14.50  from  New  York,  $13.(X)  from  Trenton,  and 
$11.50  from  Philadelphia.  These  rates  include  accom¬ 
modations  for  two  days  at  tbe  Arlington,  Normandie, 
Riggs,  or  Ebbitt  Honse.  For  accommodations  at  Wil¬ 
lard’s,  Regent,  Metropolitan,  or  National  Hotel,  $2.50 
less.  Side  trips  to  Mount  Vernon,  Richmond,  Old  Point 
Comfort  and  Norfolk  at  greatly  reduced  rates. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents ;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York ; 
4  Court  Street,  Brooklyn ;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistont  General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta¬ 
tion,  Philadelphia. 


SPECIAL  VACATION  TOUR 
To  Washington  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad 

On  April  10  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  will 
run  the  annual  three-day  personally-conducted  Easter 
tour  to  Washington,  for  the  especial  benefit  of  teachers 
desiring  to  visit  the  nation’s  capitol  during  the  Spring 
vacation. 

Besides  its  many  natural  attractions,  Washington  as 
the  seat  of  government  possesses  an  especial  Interest  for 
teachers  and  scholars— the  Capitol  and  'White  Honse, 
the  magnificent  museums,  the  Congressional  Library, 
the  Senate  and  Honse  of  Representatives,  Patent  Office 
and  Department  Buildings,  the  Bureau  of  Printing  and 
Engraving;  all  abound  with  valuable  information. 

Side  trips  may  also  bo  made  to  Mount  Vernon,  the 
home  of  George  Washington;  Old  Point  Comfort,  op¬ 
posite  which  the  Monitor  and  Merrlmac  met  in  their 
memorable  struggle;  and  Richmond.  Va.  These  side- 
trip  excursion  tickets  may  be  obtained  by  holders  of 
Pennsylvania  tour  tickets  at  the  following  rates:  Monnt 
Vernon,  75  cents:  Old  Point  Comfort,  $3.50  via  steamer, 
$6.0)  all  rail;  Richmond,  $4.00. 

Round  trip  rate,  for  the  entire  tour,  covering  railroad 
transportation,  hotel  accommodations,  and  transfer  In 
Washington,  station  to  hotel.  $14  50  from  New  York  and 
Brooklyn.  These  rates  Include  accommodations  for  two 
days  at  the  Arlington,  Normandie,  Riggs,  or  Ebbitt 
Honse.  For  accommodations  at  Willard’s,  Regent, 
Metropolitan  or  National  Hotel,  $2 .50  less. 

All  tickets  good  for  ten  days,  with  special  hotel  rates 
after  expiration  of  hotel  coupons. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to  ticket 
agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York;  4 
Court  Street,  Brooklyn;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd 
Assistant  General  Passepger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Sta 
tion,  Philadelphia. 

CREST  VIEW  SANATORIUM, 

Greenwich,  Ct.  For  health,  rest  or  recreation ;  home 
comforts.  H.  M.  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D. 

_ WANTS. _ 

A  PASTOR  from  the  West  will  be  In  New  York  City 
during  April  in  connection  with  matters  pertaining 
to  the  World's  Conference  on  Missions.  He  may  be  se¬ 
cured  for  Sunday  Supply.  Address.  Pulpit  Supply, 
care  of  ’’Evangelist,”  Presbyterian  Building,  156  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York. 


A  RTICULATIONand  LIP-READING  A  teacher  of  several 
^  years’  snccessfnl  experience  in  teaching  the  deaf, 
desires  a  private  pupil.  Excellent  references  furnished. 
Address  A.  B.  W.,  22  Franklin  St..  Auburn,  N.  Y. 


European  travel,  a  lady  accustomed  to  travel, 
who  has  lived  mnch  in  Franc  Germany  and  Italy, 
and  speaks  the  languages  of  these  countries  would  like 
to  chaperone  two  or  three  ladies  to  the  Paris  Exposition, 
the  Passion  Play  at  Ober  Ammergan  and  elsewhere  in 
Europe.  Refers  totbe  editorof  the  Evangelist  in  whose 
care  letters  may  be  addressed  to  Traveller. 


Refined  and  intelligent  young  lady  desires  a  position  In  a 
Christian  family  as  nursery  governe-s,  or  companion. 
Speaks  German  and  English  correctly,  and  can  furnish  best  of 
references.  Fond  of  chl'dren.  No  objection  to  traveling. 
L.  H.  H.,  312  STATE  Street,  Brooklyn,  New  York. 


FOX  SALE. 


“  BURNSIDE,” 

For  seventy  years  the  Summer  residence  of  the  late 
William  C.  Wallace  of  Newirk,  is  offered  for  sale  with 
abont  35  acres  of  land,  or  part  thereof. 

The  house  is  large  and  surrounded  by  thrifty  old  trwE, 
with  pleasant  views,  walks  and  drives,  and  fronting  on 
macadamized  road,  one  mile  from  Chatham  station  and 
one  and  three-quarters  from  Summit  station,  on  tbe 
Morris  and  Essex  Railroad. 

For  particulars  and  permits  address  Edward  H.  Lnm, 
Chatham,  N.  J.,  or  763  Broad  St ,  Newark,  N.  J. 


MAREIED. 

DbCamp— Miller.— On  Monday,  March  19,  by  Rsv. 
Geo.  A.  Hall,  Annie  Miller  to  Wm.-  S.  DeCamp. 


OBITUARY. 

Mb.  Henry  W.  Crandall.— Died  at  Livonia,  N,  Y., 
Feb.  21,  1900,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age.  His  long  II  e 
was  spent  in  Almond,  the  place  of  his  birth,  with  the 
exception  of  tbe  la<-t  three  years,  when  he  came  to  reshle 
with  a  daughter,  at  whore  home  he  died.  In  early  life 
be  made  a  profession  of  religion,  uniting  with  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church  in  Almond,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
was  the  oldest  member  of  that  chnrcb.  During  all  bis 
Christian  life  The  Evsnselist  was  to  him  a  great  source 
of  comfort  and  spiritual  strength,  he  having  been  sub¬ 
scriber  for  more  than  fifty  years.  Although  at  the  last 
his  sufferings  were  great,  he  was  sustained  by  an  un¬ 
faltering  trust  in  his  Savior  and  died  in  the  triumphs  of 
Christian  faith. 
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Bradford  academy.  Higher  education  young 

women.  98tb  year  neglns 
September  19,  190(1.  Three  couraes:  Academic, 
Elective,  and  College  Preparatory— rare  advan¬ 
tages,  Music  and  Art.  Fine  op^rtunltles  for 
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We  enter  our  students  In  Medical  College  for  anatomy,  and 
all  else  required  ihat  can  be  taught  there,  teaching  them  the 
theory  and  practice  at  our  system  In  addition. 

No  other  school  of  mechanlco-therapeu.lcs  offers  equal  ad¬ 
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M.  Cornell  “  the  Iron  merchant;"  Mr.  A.  T.  Thomas,  Treasurer, 
^  8.  D.)  N.  Y. « '.  K.  K.;  Mr.  .1.  N.  Daggett,  Sup’t  Wanamaker’s, 
Dr.  Homer  Eaton,  Eaton  and  Mains,  and  hundreds  of  others, 
citizens  of  New  York,  w  ho  were  b-neflted  when  all  else*  a  led. 

For  particulars  address  the  President,  (or  call),  Julius  A. 
Ward,  Private  Office  275  Central  Park  West,  near  87th  Street, 
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New  York,  Elmira. 

Elmira  Colles^e  for  Women. 

Its  new  life  and  new  work.  Next  session  opens  Sep¬ 
tember  19,  1900.  Number  of  Freshmen  registered  In 
September,  1898,  twice,  and  In  September,  18W,  three 
times  greater  than  the  average  cla-s  since  1855.  Ample 
accommodation  is  being  provided  for  increased  number 
in  September,  190ti.  Intellectual  training  thorough. 
Social  life  delightful  Wholesome  recreation  empha- 
eized.  Write  for  a  catalogue. 

A.  Cameron  Mackenzie  D.D.,  President. 


THE  CHESTER  OVERTURE. 

We  are  opposed  to  the  Chester  Overture  for 
the  following  reasons : 

1.  It  fails  to  provide  olearly  for  Presbyterial 
representation  on  a  synodical  commission.  A 
synodical  commission  should  be  constituted  as 
is  a  synodical  quorum  (See  Govt.  xi.  2).  The 
present  law  distinctly  provides  for  such  repre¬ 
sentation. 

2.  It  does  not  olearly  provide  against  the 
possibility  of  an  all-elder-quornm  in  any  of  its 
commissions.  Some  proportion  of  ministers  is 
a  fundamental  principle  in  the  formation  of 
Presbyterian  judicatories.  Herein  the  present 
law  is  very  particular. 

8.  It  does  not  satisfactorily  remedy  an  impor¬ 
tant  oversight  in  chapter  xiii.,  whereby  such 
Synods  as  Baltimore  and  others  of  only  three 
Presbyteries  cannot  constitutionally  resort  to 
commissions.  Snob  Synods  can  draw  upon 
only  two  Presbyteries  in  composing  commis¬ 
sions.  (See  Discipline  Sec.  90,  98. )  To  ap¬ 
point  seven  ministers,  not  more  than  three 
being  of  one  Presbytery,  would  be  impossible. 
The  remedy  of  the  overture  is  complete  but 
unsatisfactory  because  of  our  first  and  second 
objections. 

4.  It  uses  fifty-one  words  beginning  (sec.  2) 
with  the  words,  “and  the  commissions  shall 
try  them,  etc.,’’  and  ending  (sec.  3)  with  the 
words,  “Minutes  of  its  proceedings,’’  where 
aixteen  words  would  answer  equally  well :  e.  g. 
**the  proceedings  of  a  commission  shall  con¬ 
form  to  the  roles  which  obtain  in  the  appoint¬ 
ing  judicatory.  ’  ’  “  Processes,  ’  ’  “  limitations,  ’  ’ 
«nd  “Minutes’’  are  covered  by  “rules.’’  (See 
•Govt.  XX.,  Discip.  24,  as  to  Minutes.) 

5.  The  overture  is  open  to  double  construc¬ 
tion.  Section  I  says,  “A  quorum  of  either 
shall  not  be  less  than  the  quorum  of  the  ap¬ 
pointing  judicatory.  ’  ’  Some  of  our  ecclesiasti¬ 
cal  lawyers  are  already  insisting  that  this  must 
mean  no  more  and  no  less  than  the  language 
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of  the  original  chapter  xiii.  viz:  “In  number 
not  less  than  a  quorum  of  the  judicatory 
appointing:’’  while  others  are  equally  sure 
that  it  must  mean,  “the  same  in  all  respects 
as  the  quorum  of  the  appointing  judicatory.  ’  ’ 
This  infelicitous  though  unintended  duplicity 
of  language  is  enough  to  negative  the  entire 
overture. 

6.  The  logic  of  the  overture  taken  as  a  whole 
is  no  better  than  that  of  the  reasons  put  forth 
in  support  of  it.  These  reasons  have  appeared 
twice  in  the  religions  papers  months  apart. 
Their  third  appearance,  we  think,  would  be 
snfiScient  to  defeat  the  overture.  Such  begging 
of  the  question  we  are  surprised  to  behold. 
Not  more  than  two  or  three  of  its  eight  specifi¬ 
cations  will  bold  water.  We  cannot  discuss 
them  all.  One  will  suffice.  Fault  is  found 
with  the  appointing  judicatory’s  power  of  re¬ 
view  as  derogatory  to  the  fundamental  princi¬ 
ple  involved  in  commissions.  The  attempt  is 
to  establish  the  independence  of  the  commis¬ 
sion. 

The  overture  says  (Secs.  5,  6)  “shall  refer’’ 
and  “shall  conform,’’  sharply oontrasting  with 
the  words  of  the  present  law,  “may  review.’’ 
Which  provision  would  interfere  less  with  the 
work  of  a  commission? 

The  amendment  exalts  the  independence  of 
the  commission  only  in  form  and  not  in  fact, 
while  it  opens  the  way  for  more  vexations  in¬ 
terference  than  is  possible  under  the  present 
law. 

Still  farther,  nnder  the  overture,  frequently 
a  commission  and  the  appointing  jndicatory 
must  both  do  substantially  all  that  is  required 
of  either.  The  entire  case,  sometimes,  as  in 
several  instances  before  the  last  two  Assem¬ 
blies,  not  only  hinges  on  but  consists  in  a  con¬ 
stitutional  ruling.  Why  have  a  law  requiring 
nnder  any  cironmstances,  a  commission  to  ask 
the  appointing  judicatory  to  do  for  it  the  very 
pieoe  of  work  for  which  said  commission  was 
created,  the  confessed  object  being  to  escape 
humiliating  “review.”  Furthermore,  in  oom- 
plicated  cases  wherein  the  most  delicate  ques¬ 
tion  to  be  handled  is  that  of  “conformity” 
between  the  rulings  of  the  Assembly  and  the 
findings  of  the  commission  there  might  be  but 
little  practical  significance  in  the  mandate, 
“  shall  conform.  ”  We  do  not  say  that  a  com¬ 
mission  could  not  usually  sncceed,  to  the  entire 
satisfaction  of  the  Assembly  in  ‘conforming’ 
the  “findings”  to  the  “ rulings.  ”  We  have  in 
view  the  exceptionally  difficult  matters.  In 
cases  of  decided  divergence  of  views  concern¬ 
ing  constitutional  points,  and  where  character, 
or  property,  or  the  reputation  of  a  subordinate 
court,  or  cherished  doctrines  are  involved, 
there  might  be  difficnlty  of  the  gravest  nature. 
To  say  “conform”  is  one  thing,  securing  con¬ 
formity  is  quite  another.  The  spirit  of  the 
non-conformist  has  not  departed;  it  still  comes 
where  the  sons  of  God  gather  in  conncil.  The 
purely  intellectual  judgments  of  men  erect 
themselves  into  strong  pillars  of  conscience, 
and  thus  eighteen  men  instructed  as  to  the 
“shall”  bat  not  as  to  the  how,  might  be  found, 
though  in  seeming  “conformity,”  in  virtnal 
opposition  to  the  will  of  several  hundred. 
Under  the  present  law  the  matter  is  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Assembly.  Under  the  over¬ 
ture  the  way  wonld  be  open  for  at  least  dis¬ 
tracting  dispute  over  the  acceptance  and  record¬ 
ing  of  non-conforming  findings.  For  the  sake 
of  simplicity,  safety  and  freedom  from  conten¬ 
tion,  let  ns  hold  on  for  the  present  at  least, 
to  the  law  as  it  now  stands. 

It  might  be  well  to  narrow  somewhat  the 
scope  of  “review.”  There  are  two  coarts 
above  the  Presbytery ;  let  it  have  no  power  of 
review.  Reserve  to  the  Synod  the  right  of 
review  only  on  points  of  law,  since  constitn- 
tion  and  doctrine  are  not  final  in  that  body, 
and  let  the  review  of  the  Assembly  be  confined 
to  oonstitntion  and  doctrine.  We  believe  the 
conservatism  of  the  Ohurcb  is  too  pronounced 
to  remit  all  review.  The  only  way  to  make 
commissions  independent  is  to  have  no  review 
whatever.  J.  H.  O. 


OF  PRESENT  INTEREST. 

The  twenty-second  annnal  exhibition  of  the 
Society  of  American  Artists  opened  Saturday, 
the  24th  instant,  and  will  remain  on  view  for 
a  week.  On  Friday  evening,  a  fall  dress  re¬ 
ception  was  given  to  the  artists  and  their 
friends.  The  pictures  this  year  are  fine,  many 
qnite  remarkable,  although  a  number  of  promi¬ 
nent  members  are  not  represented.  Among  the 
portraits,  Lons  Loeb’s  Israel  Zangwill  and  the 
portrait  of  Dr.  W.  R.  Hantiugton  by  Oecelia 
Beanx  are  notable.  There  are  many  fine  land¬ 
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scapes  by  William  M.  Ohase  and  others.  Louis 
P.  Dessar  treats  of  Nature  by  Moonlight  in  a 
Spring  Nocturne.  Among  J.  F.  Weir’s  land¬ 
scapes  is  a  striking  one  of  the  Alden  Weir 
Farm.  There  are  the  usual  number  of  sea 
pieces,  by  George  H.  Bogert,  Eliot  Olark, 
Raynolds  Beal,  Winslow  Homer  and  others. 
The  Webb  prize  was  awarded  to  E.  Elmer 
Schofield  for  bis  Antnmn  in  Brittany. 

The  Vassar  College  Library  fund  is  to  be 
gi  ven  the  benefit  of  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
Romantic  France  and  the  Pyrenees,  by  Mr. 
Frederic  L.  Partington,  at  the  rooms  of  the 
Camera  Clnb,  8  West  Twenty- ninth  street, 
Monday  evening,  April  2,  at  8.15  o’clock. 

The  last  of  the  Symphony  Concerts  for  young 
people  (second  season)  at  Carnegie  Hall,  will 
be  given  nnder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Frank 
Damrosota,  Saturday  afternoon,  March  81. 
Beethoven’s  Fifth  Symphony  in  C  Minor  will 
be  given,  and  Wagner’s  March  from  Tannhanser 
with  explanations  from  Mr.  Damroeoh.  These 
concerts  are  interesting  to  the  older  people  as 
well  as  to  the  yonng  folks. 


Pray  the  largest  prayers.  Pray  not  for 
cratches,  bat  for  wings.  Oh,  do  not  pray  jnst 
that  God  will  keep  yon  from  breaking  down 
and  somehow,  anyhow,  help  yon  to  stagger  and 
stumble  through ;  pray  for  his  light  and  life,  to 
come  and  fill  yon  that  yon  may  live  like  him ; 
that  yon  may  tread  temptation  nnder  foot  and 
walk  across  it  into  holiness ;  that  yon  may  be 
enthusiast  ioally  good ;  that  yon  may  shine  forth 
with  his  light  in  other  lives. — Phillips  Brodcs* 
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THE  SILENT  HIGHWAY.* 

Louise  Sesrraour  Houghton. 

CHAPTER  xni. 

Ren6  and  Caroff  were  breakfasting  in  the 
beautiful  vaulted  refectory,  once  the  ancient 
Bethlehem  Ohnrch,  now  a  part  of  the  hotel  at 
Olamecy,  when  a  man  in  clerical  dress  came 
in.  Both  young  men  ottered  an  exclamation 
of  pleasure.  “Mr.  Hadfieldl  You  herel” 

They  had  known  him  long  ago  in  the  days 
when  the  Mystery  was  cruising  on  the  coast  of 
Brittany.  It  was  Mr.  Hadfleld  who  had  first 
sowed  the  seeds  of  an  enlightened  faith  in  the 
heart  of  the  young  student  for  the  priesthood, 
and  had  won  the  boy  R4n6’s  gratitude  for  bis 
kindness  to  his  two  sisters.  Since  then  they 
had  oome  to  know  each  other  well,  for  Mr. 
Hadfield  was  in  charge  of  an  important  Mis¬ 
sion  Hall  in  Paris. 

“After  yon  two  left  Paris,”  he  was  saying, 
as  he  took  his  coffee,  “the  Oommittee  decided 
to  ascertain  just  how  much  survived  of  the 
work  done  in  Olamecy  and  the  neighboring 
villages  a  year  or  two  ago.  So  I  came  hither 
and  found  so  mnoh  that  was  hopeful  .that  it 
has  been  decided  to  send  the  Bon  Berger  to 
winter  here,  and  carry  on  a  four  months’ 
campaign.  If  yon  should  return  this  way  a 
month  hence,  R4n4,  yon  will  find  your  sister 
and  her  family  here.” 

“That  I  cannot  do,  ”  replied  Rene.  “A  week 
or  two  in  the  Morvan,  and  I  most  return  to 
Paris  by  train,  probably  from  Avallon,  to  take 
my  elder  sister  south.  Yon  have  seen  Herriedd 
lately,  Mr.  Hadfield.  Do  yon  find  her  any  less 
strong  than  last  year?” 

A  shade  crossed  the  good  man’s  face.  “Her 
delicate  frame  needs  the  sunshine  and  scft  air 
of  the  South,”  he  said,  “but  her  spirit  was 
never  so  strong  as  now,  her  faith  never  more 
serene,  her  hope  — nay  her  certainty— more 
bright.” 

“Yon  know,”  said  R^n4  in  a  low  voice, 
“that  she  has  always  been  everything  to  me. 
More  than  the  mother  whom  I  cannot  remem¬ 
ber,  more  than  sister  ever  was,  I  sometimes 
think.  And  though  I  know  that  she  has  never 
asked  for  a  happier  lot  than  one  of  constant 
self-sacrifice  and  service,  yet  Mr.  Hadfield  I 
cannot  but  feel  with  bitterness  that  a  happier 
lot  might  easily  have  been  hers,  and  a  long 
life  instead  of — ’  ’  he  broke  off  abruptly. 

Oaroff,  who  had  finished  his  breakfast  and 
was  examining  the  antique  decorations  of  the 
vaulted  chamber,  now  judging  by  the  silence 
that  the  conversation  was  finished,  suggested 
that  it  was  time  to  go,  and  with  adieus  to  Mr. 
Hadfield  they  crossed  the  bridge  that  spans  the 
three  waterways,  the  Yonne,  its  picturesque 
tributary,  the  Benvron,  and  the  storied  Niver- 
nais  canal,  all  crowded  with  rafts  and  canal 
boats,  and  took  the  broadly  sweeping  road  that 
leads  up  into  the  Morvan. 

It  is  a  wild,  hilly  country,  the  highest  land 
in  France,  with  here  and  there  a  noble  moun¬ 
tain  summit  Unvisited  by  tourists  because 
no  railroad  has  as  yet  penetrated  its  recesses, 
it  has  retained  much  of  the  interest  of  earlier 
days  in  its  picturesque  villages,  towns  of  nve 
architectural  beauty  and  mediaeval  associations, 
and  especially  in  its  primitive  customs  and 
modes  of  thought  Beantifnl  streams,  the 
head-waters  of  the  Seine,  the  Loire  and  the 
Rhone,  wind  among  its  forest  and  heather- 
clad  hills ;  here  and  there  is  a  noble  old  oh&tean, 
and  some  of  the  most  interesting  ohnrch  archi¬ 
tecture  in  Europe  is  found  in  the  little  towns 
perched  upon  hill  crests  or  nestled  in  the 
valleys.  The  people  seem  to  be  almost  a  race 
apart,  isolated,  snperstitions,  uneducated,  liv¬ 
ing  their  quiet  lives  with  little  intercourse 
with  the  outside  world,  indnstrions  but  not 
hard-woridng,  honest  bnt  not  ip  haste  to  grow 

*  Caiiyrlght,  1900.  By  Lomss  Sstmour  Houobtor. 


rich,  wounded  by  a  proffered  fee,  sensitive  to 
the  slightest  assumption  of  superiority,  yet 
kindly  and  happy  in  being  kind.  Here 
the  young  men  spent  the  golden  St.  Mar¬ 
tin’s  summer.  Often  they  would  leave  their 
wheels  in  care  of  some  friendly  cottager, 
and  climb  on  foot  the  steep  hillsides,  where 
sheep  were  feeding  among  the  heather,  guarded 
by  a  shepherdess  epinning  wool  on  a  distaff, 
and  penetrate  the  forests  where  the  charcoal 
burners  were  at  work.  Shepherdess  and  char¬ 
coal  burners  alike  received  with  pleasure  the 
tracts  they  had  to  give,  though  not  infre¬ 
quently  the  pictured  first  page  was  all  that 
spoke  to  them.  Bnt  they  would  listen  with 
interest  to  the  story  their  visitors  bad  to  tell, 
sometimes  pondering  it  in  silence,  sometimes 
making  shrewd  remarks  or  asking  intelligent 
questions,  and  always  treasuring  up  the  tract 
for  child  or  neighbor  to  read  to  them  when 
winter  snows  drove  them  back  to  their  village 
homes.  Thus  they  followed  up  the  baby  Yonne 
to  ancient  Ciorbigny,  where  a  thousand  years 
ago  the  Kings  of  France  renewed  their  power 
to  heal  the  King’s  evil,  and  on  to  Chateau 
Ohinon  with  its  ancient  mins.  Then  striking 
across  the  sterile  table  lands  and  dense  forests 
of  the  watershed,  they  reached  the  romantic 
valley  of  the  Cure  with  its  ravines  and  water¬ 
falls,  its  quaint  old  villages  and  singular  relics 
of  a  forgotten  time.  So  they  made  their  way 
through  a  region  of  still  nndesoribed  beanty, 
to  that  qneen  of  ancient  hill  towns,  Yezelay, 
where  St.  Bernard  preached  the  second  cru¬ 
sade,  and  Coenr  de  Lion  took  the  cross. 

In  the  steep  streets  of  the  sleepy  city  they 
distributed  tracts  to  the  few  old  men  and  chil¬ 
dren  whom  they  found  abroad,  and  leaving 
their  wheels  at  the  cathedral  door  they  spent 
an  hour  in  the  uniquely  beautiful  sanctuary. 
Then  climbing  the  tower  they  stood  for  a  long 
time  silently  surveying  the  wide  panorama 
that  spreads  out  nnobstraoted  to  the  far  hori¬ 
zon.  As  they  turned  to  go  down,  they  heard 
steps  ascending  the  narrow  stair  and  waited. 

Presently  a  man  stepped  out  upon  the  tower 
top.  He  was  of  middle  age,  slightly  grizzled 
about  the  temples,  of  a  severe  countenance  and 
martinet  air.  The  young  men  had  looked  at 
him  only  casually  and  were  preparing  to 
descend,  when  suddenly  the  stranger’s  counte¬ 
nance  changed,  softened,  became  almost  illu¬ 
mined.  He  stepped  forward  with  outstretched 
hand  and  the  exclamation,  “Ren^I” 

“Masterl”  exclaimed  Ren4,  “you  herel” 

“Here,  surely,”  said  the  elder  man,  with  a 
sudden  change  from  gladness  to  monrnfnlness, 
“bnt  hardly ‘master’  to  you  now,  RenA  Yon 
have  gone  far  beyond  me,  with  your  university 
training,  and  could  tesush  me,  no  doubt.  ’  ’ 

Ren4,  too,  changed  oonntenanoe  while  the 
other  spoke,  smd  the  joyfnl  impulse  of  his  first 
greeting  became  almost  cold  as  he  politely  dis¬ 
claimed  the  last  remark,  and  then  presented 
the  new  comer  to  Owoff  as  Mr.  Tonillier. 
Neither  seemed  to  find  another  word  to  say, 
and  it  was  Oaroff’s  frank  ignorance  of  any¬ 
thing  amiss,  and  his  courteous  platitudes,  that 
bridged  over  the  next  awkward  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Touillier  first  recovered  his  self-posses¬ 
sion.  “You  are  here  for  the  first  time?”  he  ask¬ 
ed.  “It  is  a  wonderful  ohnrch, and  an  interesting 
city.  I  often  come  np  here  on  a  Saturday  from 
Avallon,  where  I  am  head  master.  Avallon  is 
more  beautiful  than  Yezelay,  but  it  has  not 
the  wide  distances  of  this  tower- top;  and  there 
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are  times  when  I  must  look  afar  off,  or  I — 
he  hesitated,  again  confused. 

“We  were  going  to  Avallon, ”  said  Oaroff; 
“this  is  the  last  day  of  an  interesting  fort¬ 
night  in  these  hills,  and  we  must  both  get 
back  to  the  prosaic  world  before  winter  sets  in. 
You  know  the  road  well;  it  would  perhaps  be 
pleasant  to  you  if  we  should  go  in  company.  ’  ’ 
Tonillier  looked  gratified  but  turned  inquir¬ 
ingly  to  Rene.  Softened  by  the  contrast  be¬ 
tween  the  hesitating  manner  of  to-day  and  the 
self-assurance  which  bad  won  his  boyish  ad¬ 
miration  ten  years  before,  the  young  man’a 
voice  bad  no  note  of  hesitation  as  he  said, 

“Yes,  let  us  join  yon,  Mr.  Tonillier.  We 
can  wait  below  till  yon  are  ready.  ’  ’ 

Still,  the  awkwardness  which  both  of  them, 
felt  did  not  wear  off  until  they  had  gone  sev¬ 
eral  miles  on  their  way.  The  talk  had  been 
first  of  the  scenery,  then  of  the  customs  of  the 
country  and  finally  of  education ;  and  Rene,  i 
remembering  the  “Master’s”  bitter  opposition 
to  religion  in  former  days,  was  surprised  to 
hear  him  acquiesce  in  Oaroff’s  opinion  that 
the  rapid  increase  in  child  crime  in  Franco 
was  due  to  the  absence  of  religious  education. 
Not  long  after,  as  they  were  climbing  a  long 
hill,  Caroff  went  on  somewhat  in  advance, 
and  was  for  a  few  minutes  lost  to  view  around 
a  turn  in  the  road.  At  once  Mr.  Tonillier 
turned  to  Rene  and  asked— almost  humbly — 
“Are  you  willing  to  tell  me  bow  your  sister 
is,  Rene?” 

“Herriedd,  do  yon  mean?”  asked  the  young 
man,  stiffened  again  by  the  question.  ‘ '  I  sup¬ 
pose  the  doctors  would  say  that  she  is  dying. 

I  am  going  to  take  her  South  next  week.  ’  ’ 

He  spoke  coldly,  almost  brutally,  but  when 
he  saw' his  companion  turn  white  and  stagger 
toward  the  nearest  bank,  his  strength  broke 
down.  “I — I  do  not  give  her  up  yet,  ”  he 
faltered. 

Touillier  was  gasping,  as  if  in  pain.  Then 
he  gathered  himself  together  and  walked  on — 
in  silence  for  a  few  moments ;  then  he  spoke. 

“I  loved  her,  Rene.” 

“Did  yon?”  asked  Rene  again  coldly.  “I 
was  only  a  boy  then,  bnt  I  thought  it  waa 
yourself  you  loved.  ” 
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Toaillier  winced.  "And  yon  were  right,  so 
far.  Bat  I  also  lored  her — as  truly  as  such  as 
1  could  love.  And  in  all  these  years,  Ben^  ’  ’ 
his  voice  softened,  "I  have  learned  what  it  is 
to  love  a  woman  like  Heriedd.  ’  ’ 

Rene's  coldness  was  not  proof  against  the 
tone  in  his  old  friend’s  voice.  "Then  what 
parted  you?"  he  asked.  "I  am  sure  that 
Heriedd  loved  you.  I  believe — ’’  he  added  as 
a  sudden  light  broke  upon  him,  "I  believe  she 
loves  you  yet.  ’  ’ 

Toaillier  took  off  his  hat  and  looked  upward. 

^  ‘  1  believe  she  does,  ’  ’  he  said  solemnly,  as  if 
he  were  uttering  a  j>rayer. 

For  a  moment  they  walked  on  in  silence ; 
then  Toaillier  spoke  again. 

"Ton  have  a  right  to  know,  Rene.  It  was 
not  my  selfishness  that  parted  ns;  she  would 
have  accepted  that ;  not  my  absurd  ambition 
which  has  brought  me  at  forty-two  no  farther 
than  I  was  at  thirty — the  mere  head-master  of 
a  communal  school.  She  would  not  have 
minded  that,  knowing,  as  I  did  not  know,  my 
limitations.  It  was  that  I  could  not  believe 
in  her  God,  could  not  love  her  Saviour.  ’  ’ 

"And  that  is  past  now?"  asked  Rene  in  a 
low  voice. 

Toaillier  put  out  his  hand  and  stopped  the 
joung  man  as  he  walked  beside  him.  "Rene, " 
he  said  solemnly,  "it  is  the  awful  retribution 
of  my  selfishness  that  I  cannot  believe,  cannot 
love.  My  heart  is  hard  and  dead  to  all  but  the 
memory  of  her.  I  am  shut  up  as  in  an  iron 
cage  of  despair.  Only  in  one  direction  is  there 
hope.  I  look  upward  to  the  sky  and  remember 
that  her  last  words  to  me,  ten  years  ago,  were : 
'The  time  will  come  when  yon  will  know  my 
Lord  and  be  joined  in  love  to  him.  In  his 
presence  we  shall  at  last  be  one.  ’  And  there 
are  times  when  I  dare  to  hope  that  in  some 
undreamed  of  hereafter  her  words  may  come 
true.  ’  ’ 

He  walked  on  still  bareheaded,  and  neither 
epoke  until  they  overtook  Oarott  waiting  for 
them  on  a  stone  beside  the  road. 

(To  be  continued.) 

THE  McALL  MISSION. 

Rev.  S.  B.  Rossiter  D.D. 

The  good  news  comes  from  Mr.  Soltan, 
Treasurer  of  the  Paris  Board,  that  the  money 
needed  for  a  Hall  at  the  Exposition  gates  has 
been  provided  by  English  friends.  Mr.  J.  Q. 
Alexander,  who  has  been  working  about  a  good 
deal  lately  in  France,  felt  so  stirred  that  he 
set  to  work  among  the  Quakers,  who  do  not 
contribute  to  the  war  funds,  and  he  has  thus 
raised  funds  to  take  the  hall.  It  is  just  oppo¬ 
site  the  Porte  Rapp  and  close  to  where  the 
Mission  had  a  hall  in  1889.  It  is  an  old  con. 
cert  hall  and  is  well  adapted  for  the  purpose. 
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as  there  are  side  rooms  for  depots  and  other 
needs. 

The  rent  is  a  large  sum,  $5,200,  and  the  fit¬ 
ting  and  arranging  will  take  another  $2,000. 
There  are  some  things  to  clear  away  that  hide 
the  entrance  and  so  forth.  But  the  hall  is  well 
placed  and  we  trust  a  good  work  will  be  car¬ 
ried  on  there.  With  the  hall  in  Rue  Royale 
we  shall  have  two  centres  of  special  Exposition 
work. 

Please  note  the  two  addresses,  Sal\t  Evan- 
gelique  Porte  Rapp,  59  Avenue  de  Lahourdonnais, 
and  Rue  Royale,  23,  near  the  main  entrance 
on  the  Place  de  la  Concorde.  Let  every  Amer¬ 
ican  in  Paris  this  year  visit  these  halls. 

The  question  of  the  training  of  Sunday- 
school  teachers  is  agitating  religions  leaders 
in  France,  as  elsewhere.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  classes  be  formed  in  Bible  study  and 
church  history  and  our  Rue  Royale  Hall  has 
been  suggested  as  the  most  suitable  and  con¬ 
venient  place  in  Paris  for  such  classes. 

The  Paris  Oommittee  of  the  International 
Union  of  Friends  of  Toung  Girls  has  formed  a 
special  Exposition  Committee  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  young  girls,  French  or  foreign,  who 
may  be  employed  in  the  Exposition.  A  large 
room  has  been  hired  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Exposition  where  these  yonng  people  may 
spend  their  leisure  hours  and  where  a  com¬ 
fortable  supper  will  be  provided.  The  oom¬ 
mittee  undertakes  to  find  safe  lodgings  for  all 
who  desire  their  aid. 

THE  PENITENT  WOMiN’S  SOLILOQUY  AND 
THE  SATIOUR’S  RESPONSE. 

James  H.  Taylor  D.D. 

(Approaching  Jeans  through  an  idle  crowd.) 

“  Dare  I  approach  this  Saviour? 

“  Dare  seek  such  friend  for  mine? 

“  Sin-stained,  come  asking  favor 
"  Of  Him  the  pure  divine  7 

“  I  know  His  great  compassion. 

“  His  glance  my  peace  would  mean 

“  If  phrase  I  dar'd  to  fashion 
“  I’d  pray  Him  make  me  clean. 

(Standing  by  the  table-couch.) 

“  Speechless  I  stand— I  languish 
“  In  shame  and  spirit-pain  ; 

“  My  tears  flow  hot  with  anguish, 

“  Unclean,  his  feet  they  stain. 

"  I  kneel,  I  dare  caresses, 

“  A  silent  prayer  repeat, 

“  O  I  could  I  cleanse  my  tresses 
“  To  wipe  His  purer  feet  1 

(Bowed  and  overhearing  sneers  of  bystanders.) 

”  I  hear  the  whispered  scorning 
“  While  guests  and  host  combine ; 

“  My  heart-ache  heeds  no  warning, 

“  I  yearn  to  know  him  mine.” 

“  O,  Woman,  sin  confessing. 

True,  many  sins  are  thine. 

But,  love  and  faith  possessing. 

Depart  in  peace  divine." 

O  I  Jesus,  great  in  pity. 

Who  pit’ying  dost  forgive. 

Who  wept  o'er  sinning  city 
And  bade  tbe  lost  to  live. 

Forgiveness  Thou  bast  spoken, 

Thon  art  each  sinner’s  friend ; 

With  heart  contrite  and  broken 
I  trust  Thee  to  the  end. 


ONE  THINO  AND  ANOTHER. 

The  new  Lord  Mayor  of  Dublin,  Alderman 
T.  D.  Pile,  is  a  very  pronounced  total  ab¬ 
stainer.  He  is  the  first  Wesleyan  appointed  to 
the  office,  which  for  several  years  has  not  been 
filled  by  a  Protestant  _ 

No  fewer  than  8(X)  Hebrew  soldiers  are  at 

E resent  serving  in  Natal.  Sir  Samuel  Montagu 
as  undertaken  to  provide  the  unleavened  cakes 
required  to  enable  his  oo-religionists  to  keep 
the  approaching  Passover  in  aooordanoe  with 
the  Mosaic  law,  and  their  distribution  is  being 
arranged  by  the  Ohief  Rabbi. 

Tbe  Duchess  of  Connaught  has  kindly  con¬ 
sented  to  take  over  the  vioe-presidenoy  of  the 
Irish  Branch  of  the  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’ 


Families’  Association,  from  which  Lady  Rob¬ 
erts  has  had  to  resign,  owing  to  tbe  prepara¬ 
tions  necessary  before  leaving  with  her  daugh¬ 
ters  for  Sooth  Africa. 

An  edict  has  been  issued  by  the  Dowager- 
Empress  of  China  commanding  a  return  to  th 
old  manner  of  study  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Confucius  for  examinations  for  official  rank, 
and  ordering  the  abolition  of  studies  of  what 
are  desoribeid  as  "new,  depraved  and  erroneou 
subjects."  The  persons  engaged  in  teaching 
these  are  threatened  with  various  punishments. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Maolaren  completed 
his  seventy -fourth  year  Sunday  February  11. 
Considering  his  age,  his  health  is  remarkably 
good,  and  whenever  he  preaches  he  conducts 
the  whole  of  the  service  without  apparent 
fati^e.  He  also' preaches  on  the  Wednesday 
evenings,  besides  attending  many  other  public 
meetings. 

The  remains  of  Abraham  Lincoln  were  trans¬ 
ferred  on  Saturday  March  10th,  from  the  crypt 
of  the  Lincoln  monument  at  Springfield,  Ill. ,  to 
a  temporary  vault  just  north  of  the  monument, 
on  tbe  brow  of  tbe  hill  overlooking  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery.  The  removal  was  made  necessary 
by  the  demolition  of  the  monument,  prepara¬ 
tory  to  its  reconstruction  on  a  different  plan, 
for  which  $100,000  was  appropriated  by  the 
last  General  Assembly  of  Illinois. 

Frank  Buckland,  the  naturalist,  when  col¬ 
lecting  information  about  White  of  Selbome, 
met  with  an  old  lady  who  professed  to  have 
seen  him:  "a  white  haired  old  gent,  who  used 
to  walk  about  his  garden  with  a  crocodile." 
"Wasn’t  it  a  tortoise?"  suggested  Buckland. 
The  old  lady  admitted  it  might  have  been 
"one  of  them  fnnen  birds." 


I  MINISTERIAL  PERSONALS. 

I  The  number  of  brethren  called  from  across 
the  border  is  increased  by  the  call  of  the  Rev. 
William  Patterson  from  Toronto  to  the  Mutch- 
more  Memorial  Church,  Philadelphia. 

The  Brown  Memorial  Church,  Baltimore, 
vacated  by  Dr.  Babcock,  recently  gave  a 
very  largely  attended  reception  to  their  new 
pastor,  the  Rev.  John  T.  Stone,  late  of  Cort¬ 
land,  and  Mrs.  Stone.  The  Rev.  Maitland  Y. 
Bartlett,  Dr.  Purves’s  assistant  in  his  for¬ 
mer  church  in  Princeton,  has  been  elected 
pastor  of  that  church. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Coit  has  rendered  a  noble  service 
to  the  Memorial  Church  of  Rochester,  the  last 
twenty-four  years,  and  from  which  his  Pres¬ 
bytery  has  now  released  him.  He  has  not  the 
full  health  and  strength  of  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago,  but  a  man  of  his  most  Christian 
temperament  may  be  said  to  never  cross  the 
dead-line.  He  knows  no  such  boundary,  nor  do 
others. 

The  L.  P.  Stone  Lectures  at  Princeton  Sem¬ 
inary  have  just  been  given  by  Dr.  Frank  H. 
Foster  of  our  Pacific  Seminary,  his  theme. 
The  Contribution  of  Christian  Experience  to 
the  System  of  Evangelical  Doctrine. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Jesse  C.  Bruce  is  charged  with 
the  important  task  of  raising  $100,000,  addi¬ 
tional  endowment  for  the  Western  Theologioal 
Seminary  at  Allegheny,  Pa.  The  name  "West¬ 
ern"  is  not  now  so  appropriate  as  in  1827  when 
the  institution  began  its  worthy  career. 


Aubergier’s’ffl:ri 

Lactncarium 

Used  with  marked  sncceas  in  Bnrope  for 
half  century,  in  casee  of  Bronchitis 
Whooping  Cough,  Catarrh,  Aathma,  and 
Colds ;  also  for  mtestinal  Neuralgia,  Pal¬ 
pitation  of  the  Heart,  ksomnia  and  all 
conditions  requiring  sMatlve  action. 

They  soothe  the  Hacking  Congh  in 


They  soothe  the  Hacking  Congh  in 
Pulmonary  cases  and  give  sleep  and  quiet 
to  the  patient.  Public  speakers  and  sing- 
era  find  them  almost  Indispensabla. 
g.  roUOSRA  «  OO.,  NKW  YORK 
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A  MEMORIAL  Wlh'DOW. 

Ik  is  a  toaohing  fact  that  almost  the  last  act 
of  the  conscioos  life  of  the  late  Vice-President, 
Ghuret  A.  Hobart,  was  to  proride  for  a  memo¬ 
rial  to  be  erected  in  memory  of  his  daughter 
who  died  some  years  ago  in  Italy. 

It  took  the  form  of  a  window,  which  he 
ordered  from  the  Church  Glass  and  Decorating 
Company  of  New  York.  Mr.  Edward  P. 
Sperry,  a  member  of  that  firm  of  artists,  de¬ 
signed  the  window  and  carried  ^t]ont  in  glass 
in  the  stndios  of  the  company.  It  is  now  fin¬ 
ished  and  has  jnst.been  placed  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Ohnrch  of  the  Redeemer  at  Paterson. 
A  oopy  of  it  adorns  onr  first  page. 

The  subject  of  the  memorial  was  snggested 
by  the  Canticle  of  Canticles.  In  form  it  is  a 
Gk>thio  wheel  window.  In  the  central  opening 
there  is  a  representation  of  the  Redeemer :  the 
bridegroom  of  the  Song.  Ronnd  about  this 
central  opening  there  are  eight  others,  in 
which  are  portrayed  sixteen  half  length  figures 
of  angels,  the  bnrthen  of  whose  song  is : 

**  My  beloved  spake,  and  said  unto  me :  Rise  up,  my 
love,  my  fair  one,  and  oome  away.  For  lo,  the  winter  is 
past,  the  rain  is  over  and  gone ;  the  flowers  appMr  on 
the  earth ;  the  time  of  the  singing  of  birds  is  come,  and 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  heard  in  onr  land.  ” — Song  of 
Solomon  II,  10, 11,  U. 

Mr.  Sperry  has  been  remarkably  sncoessfal 
both  in  his  composition  and  in  his  color 
scheme.  The  half-length  fig^e  of  the  Savionr, 
in  the  act  of  benediction,  is  reverent  and  dig¬ 
nified;  the  face  is  strong,  even  majestic,  and 
yet  tender  with  great  compassion.  It  is  the 
ideal  face  of  Jesns  of  Nazareth.  The  figures 
of  the  angels  are  beantifnlly  grouped,  their 
positions  that  of  adoration,  and  their  faces  ex¬ 
pressive  of  intense  love  and  absorbed  con¬ 
templation.  The  treatment  of  the  lilies  that 
are  carried  by  the  angels  is  wonderfully  snc- 
oessfnL  The  crowning  achievement,  however, 
of  the  whole  window  is  the  head  of  the  Re¬ 
deemer.  Somewhat  a  reminder  of  the  well 
known  red  chalk  drawing  of  Leonardo  di  Vinci 
—a  head  which  artists  find  almost  impossible 
to  oopy,  beoanse  of  its  many  splendid  qualities 
— ^ik  emphasizes  perhaps  the  tenderness  of  the 
Leonardo  head,  appealing  thus  not  only  to 
lovers  of  art,  bnt  more  especially  to  all  who 
revere  Jesns  of  Nazareth. 

The  skill  with  which  the  artist’s  design  has 
been  interpreted  in  glass  by  the  builders  of 
the  window  is>hat  of  past  masters  in  the  craft. 
They  have  understood  how  to  bring  out  all  the 
hidden  beauties  of  the  material  in  which  they 
wovk.  The  general  scheme  of  color  is  ex¬ 
tremely  delioate,  as  far  as  the  figures  and  their 
aooessories  are  oonoemed ;  the  sky  which  forms 
the  background  is  of  a  deep  blue,  overspread 
with  fleecy  clouds.  The  garments  of  the  fig- 
•  nree  are  pearly  with  suggestions  of  pink,  then 
again  of  soft  blues,  and  again  of  golden  and 
opalescent  tones.  The  tunic  worn  by  the  Re¬ 
deemer  is  resplendent  in  its  display  of  opales¬ 
cent  and  irridesoent  white.  It  is  indeed  a 
glorified  garment,  shining  with  the  light  of 
heaven. 

The  late  Vice-President  made  a  most  appro¬ 
priate  choice  in  having  a  window  of  this 
nature  erected  in  memory  of  his  young  and 
fair  daughter,  whose  early  death  was  the  one 
great  sorrow  of  his  life. 


LETTERS  FROM  OUR  FRIENDS. 

To  THX  Editor  or  thb  SvAMOxiiisT : 

“Thy  peace  shall  flow  like  a  river”  are  the 
wotds  that  oome  to  my  mind  as  I  look  out  upon 
the  placid  Halifax,  smiling  at  my  feet.  Then 
I  read  in  my  New  York  paper  that  another 
good  man  and  true  has  been  forced  out  of  the 
Presbyterian  Ohnroh  —  Professor  MoGifFert, 
whose  father  and  mine  were  friends  and  neigh¬ 
bors  long  aga  And  I  ask  myself  if  it  is  not 
MiTiR  that  onr  great  noble  Ohuroh  should  call  a 


halt  to  Dr.  Birch  as  a  disturber  of  its' peace, 
and  ask  him  quietly  to  withdraw  or  cease  to 
stir  np  strife  and  drive  men,  sincere  and  schol¬ 
arly,  into  other  denominations.  I  see  no  hope 
of  peace  in  the  near  future,  for  should  he  and 
hie  kind  take  action  against  one  in  ten  of  the 
ministers  who  differ  from  him,  there  is  nothing 
ahead  bnt  storm  as  great  as  that  which  tossed 
us  for  thirty-six  hours  on  the  angry  bosom  of 
the  Atlantic,  en  route  for  the  sunny  South. 

Is  the  Presbyterian  Ohnrch,  so  noble  in  his¬ 
tory  and  doctrine,  so  much  narrower  and  more 
uncharitable  than  the  Episcopalian  or  Oongre- 
gational?  Are  we  living  on  the  threshold  of 
the  twentieth  or  the  sixteenth  century? 

Is  it  not  a  fact,  granting  the  premises  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument  which  we  do  not  grant 
for  the  sake  of  the  facts,  do  not  these  heresy 
trisds  in  which  Dr.  Birch  seems  to  delight 
serve  to  scatter  the  so  called  heresies  far  and 
wide? 

Is  there  any  reason  for  onr  Church  longer  to 
suffer  its  peace  to  be  disturbed?  Yours  for 
peace.  George  Hubbard  Payson. 

Datona,  Fla.  March  34,  1900.  * 


Ministers  and  Churches 


NEW  YORK. 

Yonkers.— The  First  Church,  Dr.  G.  F. 
Pentecost  pastor,  received  twenty-five  members 
previous  to  the  observance  of  the  Lord’s  Sup¬ 
per,  on  Sunday  morning  last,  March  25 ;  and 
the  Westminster  Church,  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Cut¬ 
ting  pastor,  twenty-one.  The  Westminster 
pastor  has  just  completed  his  tenth  year  in 
that  pulpit. 

WISCONSIN. 

Wausau. — The  Rev.  W.  O.  Carrier,  pastor 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wausau,  wel¬ 
comed  thirty-two  new  members  on  profession 
and  one  by  certificate  on  March  4.  This 
church  employs  a  lady  helper,  and  supplements 
the  salaries  of  three  loc^  missionaries  who 
labor  in  the  country  villages  from  five  to 
twenty  miles  from  the  city.  In  this  way  the 
good  pastor  and  his  band  of  workers  are  evan¬ 
gelizing  this  rapidly  developing  country  which 
bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
important  in  the  state. 

Waukesha. — The  contracts  for  the  erection 
of  Voorhees  Hall,  a  new  addition  to  the  build¬ 
ings  of  Carroll  College  at  Waukesha  are  let  to 
responsible  builders,  and  the  work  begins  at 
once.  The  new  edifioe  is  three  stories  high,  of 
Waukesha  stone,  and  will  cost  ^,000.  It  in¬ 
cludes  an  Assembly-room,  gymnasium,  labora¬ 
tory,  music  room,  class  rooms  and  an  office,  all 
of  which  are  greatly  needed  for  the  work  of 
this  growing  institution. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Andover. — Three  more  adult  members  by 
profession  were  welcomed  by  this  ohnroh,  for 
the  past  eleven  years  under  the  care  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Millett  of  Pierpont,  eight  miles 
distant. 

Aberdeen. — At  the  recent  annTiftl  meeting  of 
the  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  ol  this  ohnroh, 
the  Rev.  O.  0.  Todd  pastor,  the  thank  offering 
was  thirty-two  dollars.  The  reports  for  the 
year  showed  considerable  work  done,  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  over  fifty  and  a  total  of  two  hundred 
dollars  contributed  to  Home  and  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions.  Union  Gospel  meetings  are  now  in 
progress,  in  which  the  evangelical  churches  of 
the  city  are  heartily  joining. 
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TEXAS. 

Dallas. — At  a  very  festive  gathering  at 
Bethany  Church,  the  Rev.  J.  Gilmore  Smith 
pastor,  a  Baptist  brother,  the  Rev.  Jiffin 
Russell,  made  a  presentation  speech  closing 
with  the  following;  “In  January,  1898, 
Brother  Smith  took  charge  of  this  church. 
The  first  morning  there  were  five  children  in 
the  Sunday- school.  There  are  now  about  140. 
In  ’98  the  ohnrch  had  fifteen  members;  it 
now  has  fifty- five.  The  church  to-day  owns 
property  worth  |2, 600— all  paid  for,  having  ac¬ 
quired  $1,800  worth  of  property  during  Brother 
Smith’s  pastorate.  ”  C.  W. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Charleston. — The  meetings  held  in  this  city 
a  month  ago  or  more  by  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Ham¬ 
mond  are  said  to  have  resulted  in  much  good. 
Meetings  for  the  children  and  youth  are  yet 
held  on  every  Wednesday  afternoon  at  the 
different  churches,  led  by  pastors  especially 
appointed  for  the  purpose.  The  children  are 
instructed  at  these,  and  there  is  much  inspir¬ 
ing  Binging. 


— ^  A  SAINT  GONB  HOME. 

At  Dauphin,  Pa.,  March  19. 1900,  Mrs.  Jemlnm[Oriffith. 
aged  84  years,  6  months,  and  11  days. 

The  deceased  had  a  long  and  eventful  life. 
Her  earliest  church  connection  was  with  the 
old  Holland  Run  (now  Mountain)  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Northumberland  County,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  For  the  past  thirty-six  years,  residing 
at  Dauphin,  she  was  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  that  place.  She  was  the 
mother  of  eleven  children,  five  of  whom  pre¬ 
ceded  her  to  the  eternal  world.  The  surviving 
ones,  three  sons  and  three  daughters,  are  useful 
Christian  men  and  women.  Two  daughters 
ministered  with  great  devotion  and  tenderness 
to  their  mother  in  her  declining  years.  She 
was  warm  in  her  attachments.  Faith  in  her 
Savionr  sustained  her  in  the  midst  of  her  in¬ 
firmities,  and  we  believe  she  has  entered  into 
the  heavenly  rest,  which  she  anticipated. 
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PRESBTTKBIES. 

Presbytery  of  Wanhlngrtoii  City.  A  stated  meeting' 
-will  be  held  on  Monday,  April  %  at  T,30  P.M.,  in  the  15tb 
htreet  CiMiron.  B.  F.  Bittinoer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  ChIcHKo  willhold  its  annual  meeting: 
Monday,  April  2,  10.30  A.M..  in  the  Olivet  Memorial 
Church,  corner  Penn  and  Vedder  streets. 

James  Fkothinoham,  Slated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  tirand  Kapbis  will  meet  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich..  Tuesday 
evening;,  April  3  at  7.30.  D.  A.  Jewell,  Stated  Clerk. 

I'resbytery  of  Nebraska  City  will  hold  its  next 
stated  meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  o(  Nebraska 
City  on  Tuesday.  April  3  at  7  30  P.M.  Sessional  records, 
Btatistiral  reports  and  assessments  will  be  due  at  that 
time.  Narrative  should  be  sent  to  the  Rev.  B.  M.  Price 
at  Fatrbury  before  March  28. 

T  BOM  AS  L.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presht  tery  of  Newark  Spring  meeting  will  be  held 
in  the  First  Church.  Arlington,  on  Wednesday,  April  4, 
commencing  10  A.  M.  J  H.  Wolff,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbj  tery  of  vrquoyah  will  meet  in  Tulsa,  I.  T., 
April  "i,  at  7  30  P.M.  The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Society 
will  meet  at  the  same  time  and  place 

C.  O.  McGinlbt,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Manm*  e  will  meet  in  the  First  Pres- 
byteriar  t  hurch.  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  on  Monday,  April  9, 
at  7.80  P.M.  All  who  expect  to  attend  and  be  enter¬ 
tained,  sliould  notify  Rev.  W.  A.  Powell  D.D.,  not  later 
than  Thuisday,  April  5.  B.  W.  Slaole,  Stated  Clerk. 

Prealutery  of  Huron  will  hold  its  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  at.  Fostorla,  O..  April9,  at7  P.M.  Sessional  records 
and  statistical  rei  orts  will  be  due. 

Clement  O.  Martins,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presb)  tery  of  Utica  will  meet  in  Little  Falls  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  9,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Dana  W.  Bigelow,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cayura  will  meet  in  the  First  Church 
of  Auburn,  April  9,  at  i.30  P.M. 

Clarence  H.  Beebe,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Peoria  will  meet  at  Knoxville,  Ill.,  on 
Monday,  April  9,  at  7.30  P.M. 

I.  A.  CoRNELisoN,  Stated  Clerk. 

Piesbytery  of  Bnflblo  will  meet  at  Jamestown  on 
Monday,  April  9,  at  7.30  P.M.  Assessments  and  statisti¬ 
cal  reports  expected.  William  Waith,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Day  ion  meets  in  the  First  Church. 
Dayton,  on  Monday,  April  9,  lOUd,  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  K.  Gibson,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Syracuse,  at  Onondaga  Valley,  N.  Y., 
April  9,  at  2  30  P.M.  A.  U.  Fahnestock,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Zanesville  will  hold  its  Stated  Meeting 
April  9.  at  7  P.M.,  at  Mt  Zion  Church,  Spratt.  Muskin¬ 
gum  County,  O.  John  Proctor  Davis,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Bloomington  will  bold  its  stated  Spring 
meeting  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Piper  City,  Ill., 
April  lU.  1900,  at  7.30  P.M. 

W.  V.  Jeffries,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbi  tery  of  Rochester  will  meet  at  Brighton,  N. 
T.,  on  Monday,  April  9, 1900,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Levi  Parsons,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Emporia  will  meet  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Emporia,  Kansas,  Tuesday,  April  10, 
1900,  at  7,30  P.M.  S.  B.  Fleming,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kansas  City  will  meet  in  Tipton,  Mo., 
Tuesday,  April  10  WOO,  at  7.30  P..M. 

John  H.  Miller,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbi  tery  of  Genesee  will  hold  its  next  stated  meet, 
ing  in  Le  Roy,  N.  Y  ,  on  Monday  April  9th.  at  7.30  P.M. 

J.  Corwin  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  York  will  meet  in  the  chapel  of 
the  First  Church,  Fifth  Ave.  cor.  11th  St.,  on  Monday, 
April  9,  at  10  A.M.  Geo,  W,  F.  Birch,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Erie  will  meet  at  Franklin,  Pa„  Tues¬ 
day,  April  10,  1900,  7.30  P.M, 

R.  S,  Van  Cleve,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  Springfield  will  meet  in  the  First 
Church  of  Springfield,  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  7.30  P.M. 

The  Women’s  Home  and  Foreign  Missionary  Socie¬ 
ties  will  meet  Tuesday  at  9  A,  M. 

Thos.  D,  Logan,  Stated  Clerk. 


Presbytery  of  South  Dakota  will  meet  April  10,  at 
7.30  P.M.,  at  Scotland,  S,  D.  The  Woman’s  Missionary 
Society  will  meet  on  the  11th ;  and  the  Presbyterial 
Union  of  C,  E.,  on  the  12th,  at  2  o’clock  P.M, 

Charles  E.  Sharp,  Stated  Clerk. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

FLOWER  Treatment 

and  remedies  for  all  chronic  diseases 
may  now  be  had  of  the 

Flower  Medical  Co,, 

151  West  34th  Street,  New  York. 

This  system  of  treatment  is  univers¬ 
ally  successful  in  all  cases  of  Chronic 
Rheumatism,  Kidney  and  Blad¬ 
der  diseases,  Stomach  and  Bowel 
troubles.  Premature  Decay,  Nerve 
Exhaustion,  and  all  diseases  peculiar 
to  women. 

Careful  and  confidential  attention 
given  to  every  letter  by  skilled  phy¬ 
sicians.  Describe  your  case  and  re*  „ 
ceive  best  medical  advice  free. 


Presbytery  of  Logansport  will  hold  its  spring  meet- 
Ingl'Tnesday,  April  10,  at  7.30  P.M.  A  special  popular 
service  will  be  held  diving  the  session. 

H.  G.  Rice,  Acting  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Mattoon  will  meet  at  Mattoon,  Ill., 
Tuesday,  April  10,  7.30  P.M.  In  connection  with  this 
meeting  th-  Young  People's  Societies  of  the  Presbytery 
will  hold  a  convention  Monday  evening  at  7.30,  and  con¬ 
tinuing  Tuesday  forenoon  and  afternoon.  Let  every 
society  be  well  represented. 

J.  A.  Piper,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbyt"ry  of  Kearney  will  hold  Its  eighteenth 
spring  meeting  in  the  Presb)  terian  Church  of  I.iexing- 
ton.  Neb.,  Tnesday,  April  10, 1900,  at  7.30  P.M.  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  Society  at  the  same  time  and  place.  Dele¬ 
gates  will  notify  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Hill  of  their  intention 
to  attend,  not  later  than  April  8, 1900,  addressing  him  at 
Lexington,  Neb.  Thomas  C.  Clark,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Saginaw  will  meet  in  First  Church, 
Bay  City,  on  April  10,  1900,  at  7.30  P.M  Sessional 
records  to  be  submitted  and  assessments  paid. 

Thos.  Middlemis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Kalamazoo  will  hold  its  annnal  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Church  of  Three  Rivers,  Mich..  Tuesday, 
April  10,  at  7.30  P.  M.  Woman’s  Missionary  Society  on 
Wednesday,  9  A.M.  F.  Z.  Rossiter,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Columbia  meets  at  Hudson,  Tuesday, 
April  10,  at  4  P.M.  The  Women’s  Presbyterial  Society 
meets  on  Wednesday,  April  11,  at  same  place. 

C.  G.  Hazard,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  New  Brunswick  will  hold  its  stated 
meeting  in  New  Brunswick  First  Church,  on  Tnesday, 
April  10,  at  10.30  A.M.  A.  L.  Armstrong,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lone  Islaud  will  meet  in  Greenport 
April  10.  Epher  Whitaker,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Morris  and  Orange  will  meet  in  the 
South  Street  Presbyterian  Church  of  Morristown,  N.  J., 
on  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  10  A.  M. 

STANLEY  White,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Petoskey  will  meet  in  Elmira  Mich., 
on  Tuesday,  April  10,  at  7.W  P.M. 

Wiley  K.  Wright,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Carlisle  will  meet  in  Covenant  Church, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  April  10,  at  3.30  P.M. 

Wm.  a.  West,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Topeka  will  meet  in  the  Central 
Church,  Kansas  City,  Kansas  on  Tuesday,  April  10,  at 
7.30  P.M.  W.  N.  Page,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Santa  Fe  will  meet  in  Santa  Fe,  N.  M., 
Tuesday,  April  10,  at  7.30  P.M. 

S.  W.  Curtis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  I.ansiDg  meets  at  Marshall,  Mich., 
April  10,  at  7.30  P.M.  C.  P.  Quick,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Newton  will  hold  its  stated  Spring 
meeting  in  the  Church  of  Blairstown,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  10,  at  2  P.M.  E.  Clarke  Cline,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Cleveland  is  to  meet  in  the  First  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  of  Ashtabula.  O.,  Tuesday,  April  10,  at 
7.30  P.M.  E.  Bushnell,  stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Olympia  will  meet  in  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Cbehales,  Wash.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  10.  Robert  Arkley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Stockton  will  bold  its  next  stated  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  Tracy,  San  Joaquin 
County,  Cal.,  on  Tuesday,  April  10.  at  7.3o  P.M. 

M.  D.  A.  Steen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Steuben  will  meet  In  Hornellsville, 
N.  Y.,  Monday,  April  16,  at  7.30  P.M. 

Edward  M.  Deems,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Geneva  will  meet  in  the  North  Presby¬ 
terian  Chnrcb,  Geneva,  on  Monday,  April  16,  at  7.30 
P.M.  J.  WiLFORD  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lackawanna  will  hold  its  stated  meet¬ 
ing  Monday,  April  16,  at  7.30  P.M.,  in  the  Scranton 
V^hburn  Street  Presbyterian  Church. 

P.  H.  Brooks,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Northumberland  will  meet  in  the 
Mahoning  Cnnrch,  Danville,  Juiril  16,  at  2.%  P.M. 

J.  D.  Cook,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niagara  will  convene  at  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  Lockport,  N.  Y..  on  Monday,  April  16, 
at  3  P.M.  H.  T.  Chadsey,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Binghamton  will  meet  in  annnal  ses¬ 
sion  in  the  West  Church,  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  Mon¬ 
day,  April  16,  at  7.80  P.M. 

The  Woman’s  Presbyterial  Missionary  Society  will 
meet  in  the  same  church,  on  Tnesday,  at  20  A.M. 

John  MoVby,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Troy  meets  in  the  Westminster  Church 
of  Troy,  April  16th  at  3  P.  M. 

Arthur  H.  Allen,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Detroit  will  meet  in  Holly,  Michigan, 
Monday,  April  16,  at  7.30  P.M. 

W.  D.  Sexton,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Niobrara  will  meet  at  O’Neill,  Neb., 
April  17,  7.30  P.M.  W.  T.  Findley,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Westchester  will  bold  a  Stated  Meet¬ 
ing  In  the  Presbyterian  Chnrob,  Hartford.  Conn.,  begin¬ 
ning  Monday,  April  16.  1900,  at  8  P.M.  Ministers  and 
Elder-Delegates,  who  expect  to  be  present,  shonld  notify 
Rev.  W.  W.  Breckenridge,  61  Oak  St..  Hartford,  Conn., 
not  later  than  April  lltb,  giving  day  and  hour  of  arrival. 
Trains  leave  Grand  Central  Station  at  3  and  4  P.M. 

W.  J.  CuMMiNG,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Corning  will  meet  at  Malvern,  Iowa 
Tuesday,  April  17,  at  3  P.  M. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Flint  will  bold  its  spring  meeting  in 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Bad  Axe,  Miim.,  beginning 
at  7.30  P.M.,  on  Tuesday  evening,  April  17. 

Charles  D.  EIllis,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Coming  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church  at  Malvern,  Tueway,  April  17,  at  3  P..M. 

E.  Winslow  Brown,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Oklahoma  will  convene  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  Guthrie,  April  17,  at  7.30  P,M. 

WM.  Meyer,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Elizabeth  will  meet  In  Hope  Chapel, 
Plainfield,  N.  J.,  on  Tuesday,  April  17,  at  II  A^M, 

Samuel  Parry,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presbytery  of  Lyons  will  meet  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  Palmyra,  Tuesday,  April  17,  at  7.80  P.M.  The 
opening  sermon  will  be  preachM  by  the  Moderator,  Rev, 
L.  A  Ostrander  D.D.  '  Chab.  Ray,  Stated  Clerk. 

Presby  ter.T  of  Central  Dakota  will  meet  at  Artesian, 
S.  D.,  April  17.  at  7.80  P.M. 

Presbyterial  W.  M.  8.  at  same  place  April  18,  at  9  A.M. 

G.  A.  WHITE,  Stated  Clerk. 


Boh 
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Used  for  all  kitchen  clean¬ 
ing  and  polishing ;  keeps 
floors,  paint,  pots,  knives, 
forks,  tin  and  agate  ware 
clean,  bright  and  wholesome. 

NIRTANl. 

A  Co-Operative  Camp  In  the  Adirondacks.  1900. 

Owing  to  the  success  of  last  year’s  camp,  we  feel  en¬ 
couraged  to  undertake  a  second  venture. 

Again  the  object  is  to  obtain  a  summer’s  outing  in  the 
woods  under  hs  pleasant  circnmstances  and  at  as  little 
expense  as  possible. 

The  camp  will  be  situated  on  Indian  Lake  in  Hamilton 
county. 

Indian  Lake  lies  In  the  heart  of  the  Adlrondacks  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  lakes  in  the  woods,  being  about  ten 
miles  in  length.  The  scenery  Is  wildly  heantifuL  Snow 
Mountain  caps  the  range  of  bills  in  the  west;  and  eMt, 
west  and  south,  the  forests,  beginning  at  the  water’s 
edge,  stretch  unbroken  for  many  miles. 

The  camp  will  he  a  good  centre  for  tramping  tonrs. 
Excurlons  may  be  made  up  the  Cedar  River,  up  Snow 
Monntaln,  and  to  Blue  Monntain  Lake.  There  will  be  a 
branch  camp  on  Lewey  Lake  part  of  the  season. 

It  will  he  oat-of.door  life,  with  sound  canvas  shelter, 
plenty  to  eat  and  a  blazing  camp-fire. 

Old  clothes  are  recommended  Forms  and  ceremonies 
will  he  forgotten.  Grumblers  are  invited  to  stay  away. 

Expenses  will  be  determined  as  follows: 

1.  The  cost  of  provisions  will  he  divided  equally 
among  the  members  of  the  party,  the  stewards  and  ser- 
vauts  excepted. 

2.  The  cost  of  incidentals,  snch  as  cooking  utensils, 
etc.,  will  also  he  divided  among  the  members  of  the 
party  as  above,  the  weekly  charge  never  to  exceed  25o. 

8.  For  each  of  the  tents  suitable  for  two,  ^  a  week 
will  he  charged.  Large  tents  will  be  provide  only  umu 
previous  arrangement,  and  a  correspondingly  bigner 
price  will  be  charged, 

4.  There  will  be  a  small  charge  for  service  and  the 
steward’s  commission. 

Camp  will  he  open  from  the  middle  of  July  until  the 
14th  of  September. 

If  you  wish  to  join  the  jiarty  or  desire  further  Infor¬ 
mation  in  regard  to  it,  correspond  at  once  with 
Lindsey  Best. 

Box  4.  Middletown,  N,  Y. 


REPLIES  TO  FREQUENT  QUESTIONS 
ABOUT  THE  MISSION  STUDIES  FOR 
YOUNG  PEOPLE 


**  Can  we  use  them  in  our  C.  E.  Meetings,  or 
are  they  for  Study  Classes?” 

The  Missionary  Committee  can  use  the  Studies  for 
brief  programme->,  and  will  find  items  available  for 
meetings.  Ample  references  are  given  for  any  who 
desire  to  study  this  subject  more  thoroughly. 

What  material  is  necessary? 

Woman’s  Work  for  Woman,  the  “Assembly  Herald’« 
and  the  “  Annual  Report  ’’  are  necessary.  The  last  Is 
sent  free  on  application  to  Chas.  W.  Hand,  Treas 
nrer,  156  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York.  Societies  with  no 
missionary  library  will  find  that  by  the  aid  of  these 
they  can  prepare  a  good  programme.  Others  equipped 
with  missionary  literature  and  having  access  to  a 
public  library  will  be  repaid  If  they  consult  the 
hooks  suggested. 

What  books  shall  we  buy  ? 

“The  Student  Campaign  Library  ’’  is  a  set  of  sixteei 
interesting  missionary  books,  regular  price  $20.00, 
offered  through  The  Volunteers  for  $10.  Apply  to 
Geo.  L.  Oelwicks,  1060  N.  Halsted  St,  Chicago,  IlL 
The  following  books  in  their  order  are  recommended 
to  any  society  that  can  invest  only  a  less  amount : 

“The  Student  Missionary  Appeal,”  S.  V.  M..  $1.50. 
“New  Testament  Studies  m  Missions.”  S.  V.  M., 
15  cents. 

“  A  Concise  History  of  Missions.”  Bliss.  Revell, 
75  cents. 

“Missionary  Expansion.”  Graham.  ReveU,  $125. 

“  Strategic  Points  in  the  World’s  Conquest.”  Mott. 
RevelL  $L00. 

8.  V.  M.  Headquarters,  8  W.  29th  St,  New  York. 
ReveU  A  Co.,  158  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  ;  62  Washing 
ton  St.,  Chicago. 

The  Mission  Studies  are  published  monthly  in 
Woman’s  Work  fob  Woman,  subscrlpMon  price  SO 
cents  a  year.  Studies  in  leafiet  form  will  be  famished 
at  2  cents  each,  2  for  8  cents,  15  cents  per  dosen.  Ad 
dress,  “Mission  Studies,”  care  Woman’s  Work  for 
Woman,  166  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
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Brown,  Shiploy  A  Co.,  London. 


29  YEARS 

Iowa  Farm  Loan  Mortgages 


Our  Customers 
Have  Tested. . . 


Hat  of  Mortgagea  laaoed  monthly.  Will  mall  to  any  addreae 
RULSWORTH  at  JONR8, 


John  Hancock  Bldg.,  BoarroN.  Chamber  of  0ommerce,CHiCAOO. 
Home  office  .stabliahed  1871.  Iowa  Falls,  Iowa. 


Not  a  Dollar  Lost 


by  Inveatora  taking  loans  through  na  dnrii^ 


inwnicn  we  have  been  making  riusT  huktuauk 
LOANS  on  lands  in  the  Hard  Wheat  belt  of  North  Da¬ 
kota  and  Minnesota.  We  penonally  examine  every 
tract  of  land  offered  aa  aecnrlty  Write  for  references 
and  particulars. 


E.J.LUDERtco.',:;:?.';;.' 
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ESTERN  MORTGAGES 

foreclosed  properties  bought 
for  cash. 


CHAS.  E.  GIBSON, 

45  nilk  street,  Boston,  Mass. 


J.  MoK.  THOMPSON.  F.  &  THOMPSON. 

THOMPSON  BROS. 

We  give  special  attention  to  the  management  of 

Minneapolis  Property 


tor  nen-reeldenta,  .imiog  to  make  the  property  prodnoe  the 
s  imb  tbele 


highest  Ineome  with  the  least  poaaible  expanse  nntil  it  can  be 
a^  Ftlteea  yeara’  experienee  wltt  the  highert  naceena  la 


eOMttag  aalea.  If  yon  are  not  entirely  aatlafled  with  ^  man- 
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agamau  of  your  property  write  ns.  ICONBT  IA>ANSD  atd 
gTMBt.  on  Selected  rtratMortgages  MInnenpoUa Improved 


at  40  per  cent,  actnal  oaan  mine.  Referanoes  tnrnlahed. 
rriMirrT  MINNKAFOIilS.  MINN. 


Frederick  k.  Booth 

CARB  OP  PROPERTY,  COLLBCTINa  RENTS 


2S  BAST  ISth  ST. 
NEW  YORK 


PARIS  AND  KUBOPK  IN  1«00. 

Few  vaoanclee  In  private  select  parties  iwrsonally 
eonduotod  by  Prof.  Oamille  Thnrwanger,  SI  Pieroe 
BnUding,  BMton 
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THE  OVERLAND  UNITED 
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without  change  via  Uie 

CHICA60,  UMON  PACmC 
A  NORTH-WESIERN  UNE 


affording  the  quickest  transit  to  SAN  FNANCISCO, 
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“  It®  all  in  tine  Lena.” 

The  MOST  POPULAR  CAMERA  OF  THE  DAT  la  the 

LONG  FOCUS  KORONA 


Everybody  . 
Likes  a 
Good  Bargain 


The  best  bargain  in  railroad 
travel  at  present  is  a  personally 
conducted  excursion  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  by  the  Santa  Fe  Route. 

Excellent  accommodations  and 
reliable  personal  escort  with¬ 
out  extra  charge. 

Three  times  a  week  from  Chi¬ 
cago  and  Kansas  City. 

Ask  for  full  details. 


Wrlt*>  for 
Cstslogue 
and  full 
particulars. 


nURINO  the  past  few  months  the  orders  for  this  camera  have 
^  increased  greatly.  It  appeals  to  both  the  amateur  and 
skilled  photographer,  and  Is  worthy  of  examination  by  all  who 
care  for  this  most  Interesting  art.  Among  Us  advantages  are: 
It  has  a  doable  sliding  front.  Convertible  Lens. 
Rack  and  Pinion.  It  has  doable  Swing-back, 

The  back  Is  qaickly  reversible.  Korona  Shatter. 
Time,  Bulb,  and  Instantaneoas  Kxposare. 

QUNDLACH  OPTICAL  CO.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

“NOT  IN  THE  TRUST.” 


T.  A.  GRADY, 

Manager  California  Tonrlst  Service, 

The  Aichlten,  Topeka  A  Santa  Fe  Railway, 
109  Adams  Street,  Chicago. 


SMITH-PBLOUBET’S 

DICTIONARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 


HResearchea  and  References  to  the  Revised  Version 

of  the  New  Testament.  Over  Eight  Hundred 
Pages,  with  Eight  Colored  Maps  and  Four  Hun- 

BY  WILLIAM  SMITH,  LL,D. 

BBVISBD  AMD  BDITBD  BT 

REV.  P.  N.  AND  n.  A.  PELOUBET 

Anthoraof  *^1401  Notes  on  the  IntemationAl  Lesaona.” 
“The  Frnit  of  the  Ripest  Biblical  Scholarship  of 

Large  12mo,  Cloth,  very  Unique  Binding  in 

Will  be  sent  post-paid  for  f  f.6o;  or  free  to  anyone 
9  sending  ns  a  new  subscription  to  The  Evangelist 

g  This  offer  can  remain  open  only  for  a  limited  number 

The  Evangelist  Publishing  Co.,  156  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 
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